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America has long wanted and 
needed this fountain pen set 


Here is a brand new kind of 3ift for busy men, and 
women also—another Sheaffer achievement. It is a rich 
and beautiful desk set, holdin?, two fountain pens, so that 
they are always ready for instant use. The pens, of 
course, are the famous Sheaffer Lifetimes, made of the 
jewel-like Radite and made to give hard service for a life- 
time. The base is of finest plate glass and the sockets are of 
lustrous and imperishable Radite, holding, the pens in vacu- 
ums, so that they cannot dry out. Both black and red ink 
always at hand. This splendid 3ift, made also in single 
size shown above, now at better stores everywhere. 
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Prices, including long pens, from $10 to $30 
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PENS+-PENCILS-SKR 


W.A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELRY WATCHES SILVERWARE 
Noted for Quality 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
New YORK 
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The wonderful days 
never die with Pathex. 
“Dad” (Mr. E, P. of 
on Se is cer- 
tain 


Mr. B. just set up a 
Pathex and turned 
the crank. *‘The pic- 
tures are priceless,”* 
said Mr. B. 












proud of this, 






“*We never got a really 
good picture of baby 
until Mother took this 
one.’’—Mr. M., Phila. 


Dr. J. D. took this. 
**That picture is 
worth a dozen cam- 7 
eras,’’ he said. . 


OMe Newest - and Best 
Christmas Gift 


W ITH a Pathex Camera you can make your own 
motion pictures just as easily and at no greater 
cost than making snapshots. 










Mrs. R. never used a 
camera until she made 
this—with a Pathex. 

























The Pathex Camera does all the professional motion 
picture camera can do at a fraction of the cost. 


It takes but three seconds to load, anywhere in day- 
light. Anyone can make perfect motion pictures. 


The film is developed free of charge in the famous 
laboratories of Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


You can improve your skill at golf or tennis or other 
THE PROJECTOR sports by seeing yourself at play. And just think of hav- THE CAMERA 


ing living pictures of the children years from now— just 


$ 00 as they are today. $ 50 
— Then there is the wonderful Pathex Library, with doz- — 


(Slightly higher in Far West) 


ens of the big stars in pictures you can have at home. 
“Doug” Fairbanks, Bessie Love, Charlie Ray, “Bill’’ Hart, (Slightly higher in Far West) 
Leo Maloney and others. And Comedies! From Mickey 
to Farina, all the fun-loving “Our Gang”— and Harold 
Lloyd, Will Rogers, Snub Pollard, Paul Parrott and others 
—all in Pathex Pictures. 


You buy Pathex reels outright like phonograph records 
—and at less than the price of a theatre ticket. Scores of 
the subjects are $1.00. The double length reels are $1.75. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 






MOTION PICTURE 


Camera Projector 


PATHEX, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


A subsidiary of PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 



































India’s sacred ele- 
phants, or fish in ocean 
depths, dancers in the 
ungle or hunting in 
cy mountains—all 
with Pathex. 


roomed 















You can see the world 
with the Pathex Li- 
brary—here is a square 
in Alsace. 






by analyzing the 
*‘champs’”’ in Pathex 
pictures. 
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Bobby Jones driving. \e ie | 
Improve your game ‘ : v 
by 4 3 < 












Pottery makin 
Japan, or salt in 







“Jim”? Corbett and 
Gene Tunney teach 
boxing in Pathex. 
You can learn other 
sports, too. 


Cen: 


in Brittany are all 
the same to Pathex. 
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Such Wide-Spread Appeal Found 
In No Other Car 


MERA AGE IN SEASON 











CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, 
$1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial,$ 1995; Crown- 
Imperial, $2095. 


CHRYSLER FOUR — Touring Car, $895; Club 
Coupe. $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095. 


Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler Four 
models at slight extra cost. 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. 
All models equipped with full balloon tires. 
sor gee 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time-pay s. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by 
the Fedco patented car numbering system, exclu- 
sive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited 
and cannot be altered or removed without con- 
clusive evidence of tampering. 





CHRYSLER 





SIX 


People who had previously driven only cars of 
highest price are now enthusiastic Chrysler Six 
owners. 


People of wealth who have used chauffeurs for years 
have discovered new and zestful exhilaration in 
personally driving the Chrysler Six. 


People who previously had felt themselves restricted 
to cars of lower first cost, now find greater economy 
—and vastly greater satisfaction—in Chrysler Six 
ownership. 


Its appeal to every class of motorist is perhaps the most 
significant thing of all about the Chrysler Six. 


More-than-abundant power and perfect balance of 
all units give it flashing speed for the open road, light- 
ning-like acceleration for traffic, and economy con- 
sistent with results that set the Chrysler Six apart as 
the pattern of brilliant six-cylinder performance. 


Fitting complements to this engineering masterpiece 
are the body design and coloring—the essence of the 
style which discriminating women and men every- 
where admire as distinctively Chrysler. 


The nearest Chrysler dealer is eager to demonstrate 
to you why the Chrysler Six has made such a pro- 
found impression among all ranks of motorists. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The World’s Greatest Leather Stores :. 
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Christmas is dashing 
madly towards us at the 
rate of sixty seconds a 
minute. As usual, it brings 
those vexing perplexities 
that seem inseparable from 

a Happy Christmas. 


1 
Compac-Kit—light weight, easy of ac 
cess. Saves time—no flaps—no loops 
in body of case. Flexible sides. Fitted 
with two-tone celluloid toilet articles 
for women. 10x6x2 inches. Black, 
blue, tan, grey, or green lizard grained 
hide $25.00 

2 
Compac-Kit—-fitted with toilet articles 
for men. 10x4x2 inches. Black cobra 
lamb, $10.00. Tan or black India Goat, 
$12.00. Tan pig-goat $12.50. 





Fitted Suit Case—tray folds and may 
be carried separately as toilet case. 
Fittings of shell or pearl on amber color 
composition. Black cobra hide, 20, 22, 


24 inches $39.50 
4 

Whisk broom, pocket size. Case of 

various leathers and colors $1.25 
5 


Tailored Envelope Purse, fitted with 

change purse. Morocco in colors, black 

pin seal or patent leather. Handle on 

back. 6!14x4 inches, $6.25. Crushed 

calfskin, pastel shades $9.50 
6 

Cigarette Box—Grey metal with flower 


decoration. Two cedar lined boxes each 
hold 25 cigarettes $8.50 


Travelling Bag—-Black or brown walrus, 
also black or brown boarded hide; 
leather lining, 18 or 20 inches $22.00 
$23.00 
8 
Sewing Box—crushed calfskin, pastel 
colors, $9.50. Black morocco with 
stripes of red, green, blue or purple, 
also tan pigskin $8.00 
9 
Smoker's Stand—of hammered brass, 4 
nested ash trays, pipe rack and match 


box holder $11.75 
10 

Slippers, for men or women. Brown, 

green or red soft kid $6.00 

(mention size when ordering) 

11 

Ice Tongs of sterling silver $11.50 
12 


igger stirring spoon with measuring 
9 other end. Silver piate $4.25 
13 
Book Ends, of solid mahogany. 
Per pair $8.00 
14 
Glove Gift Box—for men contains one 
pair each grey mocha, tan capeskin 
and chamois $10.35 
For women—one pair tan_capeskin, 
slip-on chamois, French kidskin, black,, 
white or colors $9.50 
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Comfortable house slip- 


pers, made on a broad 
last—of rare man-eating 
sharkskin, trimmed with 


Russia calf. 8.00 





All wool socks, 6 x 3 rib, 
made in England, show- 
ing favored partridge 
stripes with novel in- 
between spacing —in a 


variety of colors. 2.50 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


GIFTS HE WILL USE~ 
and really like 





Sweater and golf hose that match, im- 
ported from Scotland—diamond-pat- 
terned under circular stripes—black, blue, 
brown or tan. Sweater, 19.50. Hose, 7.50 





Buckingham cravats in great variety. 
Repp silk in triple striping, 2.00. Atkin- 
son’s Irish poplin in regimental stripes, 


2.00. English silk in small figures. 3.00 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE-STREET AND SIXTH FLOORS 





One button, hand-sewn 
doeskin gloves, imported 
from Grenoble. In nat- 


4.50 


ural or gray. 





Plaid silk muffler, with 
fringed edges, in smart 
shades, 8.95. English 
silk muffler with black 
or blue polka dots and 
squares on white. 5.95 
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The Import Salon Specializes 
on our reproductions. We assure our 
patrons of the faultless cut that they 

6. Altman & Cu. 
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WHEN CHRISTMAS CHECKS 


UDITH bade her chaufteur wait and joined Charlotte and Lea 
J at the steps of Helen’s house. 


«“T am so eager to hear what Helen does with Tom’s Christmas 
check,” she said.‘*Lea thinks she’ll buy those early American candle- 
sticks, but I’m betting on the coffee service.” 


> 


«“Wrong—both of you,” announced Charlotte. “She’s already 


spent it—on clothes.” 
“Clothes!” Judith echoed in amazement. 
“Why, she cares scarcely anything for them.” 


«IT know it but Tom did so want her well dressed that he insisted 
she get a real fashion expert to shop with her and choose the very 


The center strap accents the 
instep’s grace. The shoes, while 
low, afford real support. 


Newest shades and materials, 





The Fedemode Shop 


76 E. Manison St., Cuicaco 


edemode 
Shoes for Women 


Fedemode .Inc. 
570 FirrH Avenue, New York 
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ARE FLUTTERING 


smartest of everything. You’d never know her—especially her feet. 
Why, they look too adorable.” 


“Made to order shoes?” queried Judith. 


““No—this fashion guide told her that everyone who used to wear 
custom shoes now wears Ped-e-modes. Honestly, they’re the stur- 
ningest shoes I’ve seen in ages.” 

“What kind did she get?” 


“Oh—swagger looking brogues, some striking dull kid with black 
suede trimming, patent leather opera pumps, a short tongue Colonial, 
a button tie and—oh, four different pairs of evening slippers.” 


“Tell her I simply must see them!” 


A crisp tailored effect is given 
this pump by the leather 
buckle-bow, In the smart 
shades and combinations, 





Clhe Sedemode Shop 


1708 Euctip AvENUE, CLEVELAND 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark 
Denver Johnston Shoe Co. New York 
Detroit Ernst Kern Co. 


Galveston 
Grand Rapids 
Johnstown, Pa 
Milwaukee 


,ULIUS 


Robert I. Cohen, Inc. 
Friedman-Spring D-G Co, 
Penn Traffic Co. 

Caspari & Virmond Co. 


GROSSMAN, 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
L. Livingston 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 


Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. 
Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Providence F. E. Ballou Co. 


uN t., 


Richmond 
San Francisco 
Shreveport 
Spokane 

St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wheeling 


PaO UR LY SH , 


Seymour Sycle 

City of Paris D-G Co. 
Phelps Shoe Store 
Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Lauber’s 

George R. Taylor Co. 


N. Y. 
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Our 
Women’s Banking 
Department 





includes an inviting 
and well-appointed re- 
ception room. A maid 





is in attendance. A 
number of tellers’win- 
dows are especially re- 
served for our women 
depositors. 

















Special Facilities for 
Women Deposttors 








OU can conveniently combine attention to banking 

and investment matters with your shopping and other 

activities in the mid-town section, when you have an ac- 
count at this Office. 


But two short blocks from Grand Central, and of course 
easily accessible by means of the Fifth Avenue bus and 
other routes of travel, this Office has drawn its large clientele 
from many sections of the city and out-of-town. 


The quiet atmosphere of our Women’s Banking De- 
partment removes you completely from the city’s hurry 
and bustle. ‘Tellers’ windows are especially set apart for 
our women depositors and prompt and courteous service 
is assured, 


; Fifth Avenue Office 
.| Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Chifth Avenue 6 44% Street 
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The foot can look smaller 
than it actually is 





N the world of smart women, 
the merits of the assembled 
costume and its component 
parts are judged by their effect 
upon individual appearance. A 
favorable verdict on the smartest 
hat may rest with its influence 
on the wearer’s height. And 


the final judgment on a smart shoe usual- 


ly, and rightly, rests with its effect upon 
the foot’s appearance of size. Rightly so, 


because in any season, the small foot makes 
the most convincing claims to smartness. 


Which shoe makes the foot 
look small? 


Consider this important factor 
when you are selecting footwear. 
Try on two shoes of similar size 
and pattern but of different ma- 
terials. Notice how the material, 
even more perhaps than the pat- 
tern, influences the foot’s apparent 
size. That is why Vici kid is an 
important element in each new 
footwear mode. Itis of all leathers 








Vici 
KID 


MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 











this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark — inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


the onemost capable of making the 
foot look smartly small. Even the 
foot that can be fitted only in the 
larger sizes, achieves a noteworthy 


effect of smallness in a shoe of Vici kid. 


See your foot in Vici kid 


The shoe stores that cater to a discrimi- 
nating patronage are offering many new 


models in this fashionable leather, 
showing the new patterns and 
color effects to greatest advantage. 
Vici kid is made in a wide range 
of rich colors, corresponding 
with the approved costume and 
hosiery shades. This is another 
reason for its fashion-importance 
in every season. As a final assur- 
ance of quality, style-rightness 
and color accuracy, look for 
the Vici kid trade mark inside 
these beautiful, new shoes. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


VI 


elling agencies in all parts of the wor 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 







As the smart adjunct to semi-formal 
dress, the step-in pumpis very much 
the mode. Models of this type are 
particularly noteworthy in two 
shades of tan Vici or in black Vici 
kid with heel and trimmings of gray. 





Straps continue to be very good. 
This typical model, with a two 
Strapsiand small side-cut-outs, is 
equally effective in black Vici kid 
or in Cochin (brown) Vici. 


1] 





A creator of footwear fashions offers 
this step-in model to represent the 
vogue for tailored simplicity. It is 
particularly smart in black mat 
(dull finish) Vici or in Cocoa, the 
new, rich brown Vici kid 
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DRESSER SERVICE STYLE 
IS BECOME ENTIRELY NEW 


ie reed-like stems have grown the new handles, 
—/long—slender. Into jewel-case shapes have blos- 
somed the new tops, squarish, round-cornered..... The 
transformation reveals itself, particularly, in the mir- 
ror. This has grown to dramatic size, in dramatic 
scale.....All this slenderness is a graceful compliment 
to madame’s fingers. All this shapeliness makes a 
lovely decoration for her dressing-table.....In the 
Fedora Design, surfaces are patterned with lace-work, 
which shimmers and glimmers in a thousand fasci- 
nating moods. If your jeweler is not yet showing these 
new services, he can readily obtain them. 


THE BOOK OF DRESSER SERVICES 


This gorgeous, 18-inch volume will be sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. Illustrates 28 different designs, in striking, 
full-size color plates. Gives prices. Address Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., Dept. 4-107. 

















Even the nail-polisher, in International Sterling 
Dresser Services, is a work of art and a model 
of serviceability. Fedora Design, with tray, $25 
Mirror, brush and comb set . . . . $77 


INTERNATIONAL 


STERLING 
© eee Services 


Wrought _from Solid Sclver 
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for Christmas 


Give Fragrance “ 


Every product of Roger & Gallet—-a bottle of exquisite 
perfume or toilet water, a box of powder or an artistically 
packed combination of two or more articles—makes a most 

delightful, and appropriate, gift of Fragrance for Christmas. 


Among the many Parisian toilette specialties of Roger & Gallet 
you will find just the right article in just the right fragrance: of 


course LE JADE The Precious Perfume and FLEURS D'AMOUR 
(Flowers of Love) the most luxurious Perfume in the World. 


Also the natural fragrance of many flowers and subtle creations 


are obtainable in extract, toilet water, soap, powder, talc, sachet, etc. 
Each individual article is a most appealing gift. 


Your favorite Drug, Department or Specialty store will be glad 
to show you Roger & Gallet fragrant gifts. Shop early. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs — Paris 


709 Sixth Avenue (Bryant Park), New York 


CANADIAN AGENCY: Emile Meriot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal, P. Q. 





‘Fashions in Fragrance,” our little book tell. 
ingof fashions in Fragrance as expressed in Roger & 
Gallet perfumes, mailed complimentary on request. 
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(5 Shere is no “sterling” 


stamp for men 


No carat-mark, as there is for gold, to tell you 
who is a real man. 








But there are invisible stamps and signs that 
unmistakably point out a man. Not clothes 
entirely! 


Yet if you find a man near the top in his chosen 
field; a man with the “habit of success”; one 
who demands and gets the best that life has to 
offer in all things — you may be sure he will 
carry his judgment into the personal articles 
of wear. 


That so many such men wear Banister Shoes 
is a tribute to the shoes. For more than eighty 
years it has been our pleasure to make shoes that 
these men instinctively knew were right for 
them. 





Perhaps we can tell you which shoe-man 
near you can show you Banister Shoes. 
Please ask us if you do not know. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 


Newark, New JERSEY 

















ANISTER SHOES 


Since 1845 the choice of Gentlemen 
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BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boviston County Road 220 Bettevue Avenue 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


-GLOTHINGS) ) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, § 
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Less than $5.00 


Many articles listed under 
the first few classifications 
may also be obtained in 
a higher-priced grade. 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Library Sets in Leather 
Lock Bottles 
Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 
Mackintoshes 


Address Books 
Anklets 

Arctics 

Ash Trays 
Autograph Books 
Bath Mats (Cork) 
Bath Slippers 
Bath Towels 
Bedroom Slippers 


Christmas Suggestion 


Memorandum Books 





Saddle Flasks 
Saddle Sandwich Cases 


Mail Cloth Golf Carryalls 

Pigskin Dressing Cases 

Reference Sets 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Sheep-lined Coats 

Steamer and Travelling 
ugs 


Nail Brushes 
Nail Clippers 
Nail Files 
Neckties 


Steamer Trunks 
Stockinette Jackets 

Suit Cases 

Town and Country Coats 


Belts 

Bone Shoe Horns 
Boot Garters 
Boot Hooks 
Boot Jacks 


Shoes 

Silk Hats 

Silk or Wool Mufflers 
Silk Pyjamas 

Silk Shirts 
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Boot and Shoe Laces 
Boot Lifts 


Boot and Shoe Polishes, 
Brushes, 


Dressings, 
Shankbones, etc. 
Boys’ Gloves 
Boys’ Shirts 
Braces 
Buckskin Gloves 


Caps 

Calling Lists 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts, White 
Cigarette Boxes 
Collars 

Combination Knives 


Combination Shoe Horns 


and Button Hooks 
Corkscrews 
Cravats 
Day Books 
Diaries | 
Dictionaries 
Dressing Case Fittings 
Drinking Cup 
Fancy 
Handkerchiefs 
Felt Slippers 
Folding Boot Jacks 
Folding Scissors, Mole 


ase 
Gloves, Leather and Wool 


Golf Garters 
Golf Gloves 
Golf Stockings 
Guest Books 
Handkerchiefs 
Hat Brushes 
Hat Guards r 
Hunting Companions 
ewel Boxes 
ockey Lifts 
ey Chains 
Key Purses 
Knitted Cravats 
Laundry Lists 
Lazy Tongs 
Leather-Back Clothes 
Brushes 
Leather Luggage Tags 
Lecoultre Razors 
we’s Pipes 


\S 
olored and Silk 


Peal Boot Polishes and 
Dressings 

Peal Shoe Trees 

Photograph Frames 

Pipes 

Pocket Books 

Pocket Coat Hangers in 
Leather Cases 

Pocket Knives 

Polo Belts 

Razor Cases 

Razors and Strops 

Record of Gifts 

Riding Whips 

Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 

Shaving Brushes 

Shaving Mirrors 

Shirts 

Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hosiery 

Silk Ties and Scarves 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 

Soap Boxes 

Spur Cases 

Spur Chains 

Spurs and Spur Straps 

Stocking Trees 

Suspenders 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Tobacco Jars 

Tobacco Pouches 

Tray Purses 

Unbutton Hooks 

Undergarments 

Walking Sticks 

Watch Alberts 

Wool Gloves 

Wool Half Hose 

Wool Mufflers 

Wool Slippers 
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From 
$5.00 to $10.00 


Address Books, Calf 
Armchair Ash Trays 
Automatic Cigarette 


ases 
Keagling Crops and 
hongs 

Bottle Sets 

Boys’ Hats 

Boys’ Shoes and Pumps 

Brides’ Gift Books 

Bridge Scores 

Canvas Leggings 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar Cases 
and Lighters 

Collar Boxes 

Comb, Collar, Glove and 
Handkerchief Cases 

Custom Shirts 

Document Cases 

Dog Baskets 

Dog-Head Canes 

Dollar Bill Cases 

Dress Shirts 

Driving Gloves 

Dunhill Pipes 

Evening Waistcoats 

Fancy Silk Squares and 

ufflers 

Fishing Helmets 

Flannel Shirts 

Flasks 

Fountain Pens 

Fox’s Cloth Spiral Puttees 

Glove Trees 

Gloves __ 

Golf Stockings 

Golf Umbrellas 


Handkerchief Cases 

Hunting and Beagling 
Horns 

Hunting Gloves 

Leather Slippers 

Leather Toilet and 
Dressing Cases 

M. M. Co. Pipes 

Match Boxes 

Metal Cigarette Boxes 

Morocco Tie Cases 

Olive Drab Wool Shirts 

Pewter Tobacco Jars 

Photograph Cases 

Pigskin Cigar Cases 

Polo Jerseys 

Pyjamas 

Scarf Pins 

Shaving Mirrors 

Sewing Sets 

Shawl Straps 

Shirts, Cheviot and 
Madras 

Silk Tobacco Pouches 

Silver and Enamel Knives 

Smokers’ Companions 

Soft Hats 

Stanley Ferrostat Bottles 

Sweaters 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Tobacco Jars 

Tool Companions 

Tuxedo Shirts 

Two-in-One Gloves 

Undergarments 

Valet’s Hat Tools 

Wool-lined Gloves 

Wool Long Hose 

Writing Folios 





$10.00 to $20.00 


Attaché Cases. 

Bamboo Canes, Silver 
Studs and White 
Studs 

Bath Robes 

Bath Scales 

Bath Sheets 

Black Isle Sweaters 

Calendar Clocks 

Canes 

Canteens 

Cigarette and Cigar Boxes 

Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 

Cowhide Golf Bags 

Cunliffe Shooting Seats 

Dancing Pumps 

Derby Hats 

Fitted Work Baskets 

Flannel Waistcoats 

Fur and Fur-lined Gloves 

Golfers’ Rain Jackets 

Hunting Knives 

Key Chains, Snake 


Pattern 
Leather Handkerchief 


ases 

Leather Puttees and Leg ~ 
gings 

Leather Waistcoats 

Odd Knickers, Breeches 
and Trousers 

Panama Hats 

Peal ‘Sam Browne” 
Belts 

Pipe Racks 

Polo Caps and Helmets 

Record Books 

Reindeer Shirts 


Silver and Enamel 
Lighters 

Silver Match Boxes 

Tie Cases 

Umbrellas 

Woodrow Army Officers’ 
Caps 

Wool Sweaters and 
‘Waistcoats 


From 
$20.00 to $50.00 


Beach Coats and Cloaks 

Blazers 

Boys’ Overcoats 

Boys’ Suits 

Boys’ Trunks 

Breakfast Gowns 

Calendar Pencils 

Cashmere and Shetland 
Jackets 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

Cuff Links 

Desk Sets (Leather) 

Dictionary Sets (Five 
vols., in Rack) 

Dog Travelling Bags 

Dressing Cases 

Dressing Gowns, Flannel, 
Wool and Silk 

English High Lace Tan 
Grain Field Boots 

English Silk Hats 

Fair Isle Jumpers 

Fur Muffle Gloves 

Golfer’s Grip 

Golfing Cardigans and 
Jackets 

Lady Plaids 

Leather Hat Boxes 

Leather Hunting Boots 

Leather Coats 

Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 

Liberty Chintz Gowns 


Travelling Alarm Clocks 

Travelling Bags 

Umbrella and Cane Hold- 
ers, Fibre, Canvas or 
Cowhide 

Velvet Hunting Caps 


From 
$50.00 upward 


Beagling Coats 

Boot and Shoe Kits 

Cabin Trunks with Hide 
Bumpers 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

English Fitted Suit Cases 

English Golf Travelling 


Bags 

Fitted Attaché Cases 

Fur-lined Garments 

Gold Hunt Waistcoat But- 
tons, each Engraved 
with Different Design 

Golf Capes 

Leather-lined Overcoats 

Lightweight Touring 

runks 

Luncheon Baskets 

Men’s Suitsand Overcoats 

Monitor Bags 

Motor Coats, Slip-ons 

Motor Picnic Baskets 

Peal Luggage 

Polo Coats 

Room Suits 

Saddle Bags 

Short Warms 

Sole Leather Trunks 

Tantalus Sets 

Tea Baskets 

Travellers’ Toilet Cases 
Ebony or Satinwood 
Fittings 

Tuxedo and Dress Sets 

Wardrobe Trunks 
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“Diamond “Brand Visible Fast 
Color Eyelets preserve the smooth 
Style lines of the upper and pro- 


A Gentleman’s Shoes Never Show Their Age 


. well preserved look is due to two 
factors: invisible built-in quality of leather 
and workmanship and zzb/e fast color eye- 
lets that prevent crow’s feet round the 
lacing eyes. 


Look for the “Diamond <> Trade Mark 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
Manufadurers of 


DIAMOND BRAND Vaible FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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mote easy lacing. They retain 
their original finish indefinitely 
and a@ually outwear the shoe 






You may have to take someone’s word for 
the first, but vzszb/e eyelets are plainly in 
view on finely tailored Goodyear Welt 
shoes. Remember why they are there. 
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PECIALIZATION in formal wear has played an important part in 
reaching the standard of excellence to be found in Roberts-Wicks 
Tea Coats, Dress Suits, and Dinner Jackets. 


The Roberts-Wicks Insignia is a guide to value and merit. 
Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS WICKS 


FORMAL CLOTHES 





The Shoe that Goes So Well with 
Heavy Ulster and Tweeds 


a|HIS season’s new suit colors of brown and brackens require a 
most careful selection of tan oxfords. You will find just the 
shade you want in this smart new Ralston model. 


If you don’t know the address of the nearest store showing 
Ralston smart shoes for men, write to us for information and illus- 
trated booklet. 


CHURCHILL and ALDEN Company, Brockton, Mass. 
Makers of Smart Shoes 


VANITY FAIR 
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Skinner's Satin +—». 
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HOSE who think all silks are alike have never had a 
garment lined with Skinner’s Satin. 
There are many grades of raw silk. Skinner uses but one 
BD) Shircre Satin grade—the finest. There are destructive dyes which give 


oF HuTY 
LOOK FOR TNE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 


Wh 1S & GUARANTEE inferior silks weight and gloss to deceive the purchaser, at 

the expense of wearing quality. They have no place in 
a a Skinner manufacture. Wearing qualityis the Skinner aim— 

Linings for men’s suits and 

topcoats. Linings for women's and has been for three-quarters of a century. 

coats, suits and furs. Dress 


SS _ In ready-to-wear garments, look for the Skinner label. In ordering from a tailor, 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 





Estab. 1848 
| WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS — NEWYORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA — MILLS. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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atRBERRY 


LONDO” 











URBERRY over- 
coats, designed and 
tailored by the most fa- 
mous house in London, 
England, were first im- 

_ ported into this country 
twenty-two years ago. 


Since then, Burberrys 
have always set the stand- 
ard here for style, work- 
manship, and materials 
that combine luxurious 
warmth with extremely 
light weight. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 








For the name of your local dealer write to 


| BURBERRYS, LTp. 
| 14 East 38th Street 
' New York City 





te H.M. King George V 
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N( ow-a-days 


more than 
one cap 1S an 
essential 

of the man’s 
wardrobe 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MERTON SPORT CAP should be your steady companion wherever 

you go. Made for men who never grow old. Style and tailoring are 
distinctive and found nowhere else, The patterns are individual, many woven 
exclusively, Priced from $2 to $5. Sold by the better dealers. 


Illustrated booklet of other models mailed on request 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(ECRION 


SPORT CAPS 
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Zero hour at the 
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WHEN OSCAR, THE VALET, PLAYS HIS PART IN THE PAGEANT OF WELL DRESSED GENTLEMEN 


’Twixt tea and dinner New York’s Ritz has about it an unusual, ominous 
calm—but that’s downstairs. Upstairs the rooms present a busy picture 
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of painstaking dressing. Maids aid dowager 
and debutante with their “war-paint” for the 
evening—valets help the men achieve that 
immaculateness characteristic of those who 
dine at this hotel, the name of which is 
synonymous with smartness. 

Oscar Steinmetz has been at the Ritz since 
its Opening in 1910. We were particularly 
interested in photographing him because 
he has so often told us of the predominance 
of STEIN-BLOCH clothes among the ready- 
to-wear clothes which come under his care. 






Send for" Smartness’’— 
the Stein-Bloch ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ 
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STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK 
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Without a Doubt - - Hays “Superseam” 


The Danie] Hays Gompany [Kea 


GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK SINCE 


1854 
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WESCOTT SOLES 




















The Supreme Outdoor Sole 





LIGHTWEIGHT 


A lightness and flexibility unpar- 
alleled in any other sole for sport 
wear. The 25% cotton, which is 
lighter than any equal amount of 
rubber or other rubber sole ingre- 
dients, makes the extreme 
lightness possible. 








WATERPROOF 


75% rubber, enough to protect the 
sole completely from water 
absorption. 








SLIP-PROOF 


The combination of rubber and 

fibre in an unvulcanized condition 

gives the sole surprising traction 
even on wet pavements. 








TENSILE STRENGTH 


The Wescott Sole will not spread 
out over the welt of the shoe and 
looks neat and trim during 
its entire life. 








LONG WEARING 


Exacting tests for durability show 
this sole to offer wear equal to and 
in many cases surpassing that of 
any other sole used on sport shoes. 








HE wheels of progress turn again and an- 
other comfort enriches mankind. This 
time in the form of an improved shoe sole. 
A sole called the Wescott —the result of a bril- 
liant idea and months of study and experiment. 


The analysis of the material of the sole is 
simple. It is a composition of cotton and rub- 
ber, twenty-five per cent cotton and seventy- 
five percent purerubber, unvulcanized, making 
an extremely lightweight sole that is flexible, 
waterproof, long wearing and slip-proof. 


It offers the very desirable but unusual feature 
of a high tensile strength, unprecedented in 
soles containing rubber. For this reason, the 
Wescott Sole keeps its shape—it does not 
spread out. 


The ready reception given this sole by many 
of the shoe manufacturers of the country is 
sufficient proof in its favor. 

The Wescott Sole can be found on many of 
the finer makes of shoes made for sport wear. 
Ask your dealer to show you shoes with 
Wescott Soles. 


Selling Agents 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


205 Lincoln Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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No CAR is more acceptable to most people than a Buick. 
The Better Buick stands for high standards of living, and its 
performance endears it to all who appreciate fine motor cars. 


w The Better BUICK ~» 

















find the way to 
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STUCCO, 


the whispering fronds of a coconut palm. 


sun on the wall. 


Scarlet hibiscus. 


A table set for luncheon on a cool, tiled floor. 
Why not?. 


a home in Coral Gables in the picturesque manner of old Seville, deco- 


Your Spanish garden? 


Black iron grilles. 


A great red jar ina 






Pa 





High above, 
corner 
A brilliant splotch of 


You can have 


rated in perfect taste, with a garden that takes you back to the days of Spanish 


domain. 


—and its value must increase as the city plan matures. 


Corat GaB tes is being built accord- 
ing to a plan designed by famous ar- 
chitects, not by politicians. Every 
home, club , hotel or business build- 
ing must coals in architecture 
and planting to this plan that carries 
on the Spanish traditions of this old 
Spanish colony. While the city plan 
progresses, while the University of 
Miami is building, while the private 
schools, country clubs and busi- 
nesses are breaking ground for their 
new buildings—property values ad- 
vance. And so many substantial 
projects are under way that such 
an advance should reasonably con- 
tinue for many years. 


Vill You 
hare in This Prosperity ? 
Home-builders from every 
the Union are 
houses that st tabilize present values, 


state in 


and torm a solid base for even greater 


atiuence. You may buy but a 
single plot, or you may build an 


CORAL G ABLES boas ATION 
1 Building 


, Miami, 


al Gables 


Please senu me 
Cora! Gables. 


no oviigation, 


Name 


erecting hundreds of 


« 
Florida 
Rex Beach’s story on the miracle « 


I understand that this places me under 


estate adjoining the new Miami-Bilt- 
more Hotel in Coral Gables. But 
you cannot escape your share in the 
general prosperity that must attend 
the steady growth of Miami and its 
environs. Thousands of people have 
attained financial independence. It 
is your turn now. 
prosperity has only begun to rise. 
The Coupon Brings You 
Rex Beach’s Dramatic Story— Free 


Rex Beacu has written a book about the 
miracle of Coral Gables. Send for it. Bet- 
ter still, come and see for yourself. Let us 
tell you about the special trains and steam- 
ships that we run at frequent intervals to 
Coral Gables. 
these trips, and should buy property at 
Coral Gables, the cost of your transportation 
will be refunded upon your return. Sign 
and mai! ¢] 


he coupon- —N ow! 


Your Opportunity 
Coral 


Gables. ; been steadily 
rising in ie of it has c:own a 
100 per cent every year. Roger 
Babson says that Florida offers the greatest 
opportunity for money-making of all the 
states. Yet building plots 
in Coral Gables may 
be secured by a small 
initial investment. These 
plots are offered in a wide 


prices, which in- 


property has 
value. Son 


increase 


now 


range of 
clude all modern im prove- 
ments such as streets, Street 
lighting, electricity and 
water. Twenty-five per 
cent is required in cash, 











the balance will be dis- 


For the tide of 


If you should take one of 


It will cost you no more than an ordinary home on a dingy city street 


over 24 


tributed in convenient payments 


period of three years. 
The Facts About oral Gables 


Coral Gables is a city, 


Mia 


commission 


adjoining the city of 





1 


incorporated, with a 
govern 


mi itself. It is 


form of 





highly restricted. 


r om | 1k Aaa: a SA Bhp 
acres of high, well-drained land. It 1s 
four years old. ie has 100 miles of wide 
1 1 ts-and boulevards. | is. seven 


hotels comple 





ted or under constructior 





has 45 miles of white-way lighting and 
so miles of intersectional street lighting. 
It has 613 miles of beach frontage. Two 
golf courses are now completed, two more 


are building. Two country clubs are now 
luse. More th: Y 

have already been erected, ar 

now under con 





struction. 





dollars have been expended i: 
work, Additional plans call for at 
twice that amount. Seventy-f r 
doll iars worth of property 


bought in Coral Gables. 





Mr. John McEntee Bowman is now build 
ing the ten-million-dollar hotel, country club 
aad bathi ng casino in Coral Gal les to be 

known as the Miami-Biltmore Gro up. 
Mi ami-Biltmore Hotel will be ready 
January 1, 1926. Coral Gables will also 
contain these buildings and improvements, 


all of which will be completed within a few 





years: 
The 15 5,000,000 University of Miami, the 
2500 © > kaka Ter mple of the Mystic Shrine, 






a $5,000, 00 University High School, a 
$150,000 Railway Station, a Military re ad- 


emy and Stadium, a Thieatte. the College 
for Young Women of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph, a magnificent Conse 
Music, and other remarkable projects. 


rvatory of 
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‘CORAL GABLES 
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RADII 


COMPACT. THIS SET 18 PRICED AT EIGHTY DOLLARS, 


Radio necdnt disturh = ee you § ill think of Radio as a tangle 


untidy parts—to be relegated to 

any room the cellar or the attic. But now Radio, thanks to 
an is set, has moved into the rooms where the 
lives. It fits naturally into its surround- 

ly become decorative as well as 
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THis YEAR’S SALON SHOWS 
Next YEAR’S STYLES 


HIS year it is interesting to note that 
4) closed cars from the best makers 

shown at the Salon are fitted with 
leather upholstery—a style trend confirm- 
ed by the leading coachmakers of England 
and the Continent, some of whom report 
that ninety per cent., and more, of their 
closed cars are now being finished in leather. 





The famous fleet of Daimler cars which 
King George has used for so many years 
are all, open and closed cars alike, uphol- 
stered in leather—striking testimony not 
only to the social desirability of leather but 
also to its practical utility. 


The Packard shown, with body by Brewster, 
well illustrates the beauty and distinctive- 
ness which can be obtained only through 
the use of leather. 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCERS, Inc. 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK—Girls 


BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Mrs. Epita Cooper HartTMAN, B.S. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR New York 


General Academic and College Prepara- 
tory courses. Music and Art with New York 
advantages. 

New model swimming pool. 

Music Department: 

Jan Sickesz, Director 


Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior School and Post Graduate Department 





dhe KNOX fh 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet, Houcuton 
Cooperstown, New York 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 
GLEN EDE For High-school Girls 


or Graduates 

Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue. Small classes; athletics; social culture. Ex- 
quisite equipment. For catalogue and views address 
Director of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Accredited. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. ong Principals. 
73 Howard Street, West Bridg M 


Box F 














race of antiquity. 


But the art was lost in the 


cal training. 


happy healthful life. 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 





CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


THE LANCE SCHOOL, Summit, N. J. 
A Boarding School for Boys, from 6 to 14 years 


of age. Here your boy is understood. He has 
the benefit of careful home training directly 
under the Headmaster. 





THE GREEK IDEAL 


Guided by the principle of a sound mind in a sound body, 
the schools of ancient Athens produced the most perfect 


decades ago, schools gave little thought to proper physi- 


Now, again, the best schools are assuming a broader func- 
tion than being merely academic institutions . . . . The 
right studies, combined with outdoor sports and gymnasium 
work under competent instructors, help not only to prepare 
the boy or girl for college, but to lay the foundations of a 


The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
Vanity Fair 








dark ages, and, until a few 


House & Garden 
New York City 








CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 











HAPPY HOURS 
Kindergarten and First Primary 
Children 3-7 
Booklet on request. Mrs. M. C. Whyte 
345 West 86th St., New York City 








On beautiful _ Susquehanna 
M River between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Unexcelled 


equipment and faculty. Separate department 
for younger boys. All athletics. Heavily endowed, 
permitting low tuition. Catalog. 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 





SOUTHERN—Boys 


Murray 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
A year ’round school for children 
4 to 12. Close supervision, resident 
doctor. ae required. Address: 
oo. M. E. 
Box F, xk Nyack 1516 


Miss Hagedorn’s Home School 


A delightful home for children who may attend 
any school. Resident governess. mg 5-14. Boys, 
5-9. Summer camp at Bellport, 








RIVERSIDE 


One of the nation’s distinguished military schools. 








CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 
SST TT achodl of the 
OAK KNOLL *or énua® 


ly Child 
Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory and Elementary 
Departments. Colleges at Rosemont, Pa., and Ox- 
ford, England. 
Finishing Schools: Fribourg 


SOUTHERN—Girls 


(0 een + : 

Martha Washington Seminary 
for girls. City and country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial Science, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Address Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


WESTERN—Girls 


Paris Rome 

















MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
GODFREY, ILL. 


30 miles from St. Louis. Ninety years old. 
Modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 

Junior College offers two years of standard 
college work, graduates entering leading uni- 
versities as Juniors without examin:tion. 

High School 


ig urse, College Preparatory. 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, Expression, Physical Training and 


Secretarial work. 


Write for catalogue to Harriet Rice Congdon, 
Principal. 


NL 
oe ren 


NEW ENGLAND—Boys 











WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Raymond Richards MacOrmand, Headmaster 











Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Edu- 
cational Bureau will receive the attention of a 
college-trained woman who is eager to help 
Vogue readers in the solution of their school 
problems. If you are in New York, do not hesi- 
tate to call at 23 West 44th Street. 


Preparation for all colleges, | Country location; mountains, lake; largest gym in 
South; golf. Cadets enter any time. Address 
Col. Sandy Beaver, Box V, Gainesville, Georgia 
School for Boys 
College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. 


Fox Hunting. Week-end Camp. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 


WESTERN—Boys 
NORTHWESTERN jNitty.2r4., 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advan- 
tages and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 

pos poral \y 

—FORTY-S COND YEAR— ; 

Winter School a Philadelphia, Summer 

Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 

twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 

cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesses. Write for catalog. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 

Address Box 121 Haddonfield, N. J. 


The Woods’ School 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
— BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Book ox 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
The SANATORIUM SCHOOL, Lansdowne, Pa. 
For treatment and instruction of physically de- 
fective and abnormal children. Special attention 
given birth injuries, cerebral hemorrhage, speech 
disorders, paralysis ve the child who is neither 
normal nor feeble minded 
Claudia Minor Redd 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


of New York 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school 
For information address The Secretary 









































L. 
Telep : Audubon 1600 5 ‘Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 
THE FRASCATI SCHOOL 


A School near Rome for American Boys 
Offers advantages of thorough college preparatory 
courses with languages and travel. Experienced 
American faculty. American representative, Miss 
Agnes Hooker, Room 5, 23 Union Square West, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD-—Girls 
ROMAN CLUB HOUSE £eMe 


ITALY 
Beautiful residence for American girls who desire 
best social advantages with lessons in Italian. Elec- 
tive: art, music, visits important Italian cities. 
Address Mrs. W. B. Murray, 22 West 9th St., N.Y. 


L’ERMITAGE Miles. —, School 


7 bis rue de t’Ermitage, Versailles, S.et.0. 
Twenty minutes from Paris. Offers all advantages 
of Paris with country life. 

French Studies---Music—Art—Travel 

q ; (Near the Bois de Boulogne) 
LE LIERRE High-class finishing school 
for girls. Complete course in sh aagee Art, Sight- 
seeing. Large garden. Tennis court. Central heating. 

Madame BERNT LIE 
39 = du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo 
1. 154—BOULOGNE s/Seine 


Te GUIL”’ (the Mistletoe) 


A finishing school for girls from 16 to 19 years 
References are required. French, Art, Riding, etc. High- 
est educational and social references. Modern comfort. 


Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal 
38 rue de I’Yvette, Paris, 16eme 





























_ STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 
MRS. BOSWELL’S 


Two houses 
Ten years 


344-346 West 84th Street, New York City 
Miss Ferguson’s Residence 


A home of exclusive patronage for girl students at- 
tending school, college or special courses in New 


ork, 
309-311 West 82nd Street 
Tel. Susquehanna 5343 New York City 


rs. Farmer's Chaperona 

202 Riverside Drive.. New Yor! 
For young ladies. Delightful home atmos- 
phere. View overlooking Hudson. Rooms 
with bath adjoining. Chaperonage elective. 














Alice Stone Farmer, Tel. Riverside 3487 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 








Miss Belden’s Residence 


321 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 


A select home for 
a_ limited number 
of. girls where the 
luxuries of home 
are combined with 
the advantages of 
a winter in New 
York. Languages. 
Chaperonage — elec- 
tive. (A few vacan- 
cies.) Prospectus. 





Susquehanna 0045 














MUSIC 


Music for Boys 
i 
Robert W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M. 


Creative Music 
School Studio Student Residence 
168 E. 70th St., 178 E. 70th St., 


New York, N. New York, A 


THE CURTIS egg 7A Mary Louise Curtis 
Tea 


ds of Departments in- 











ae Marcie Sembrich, Voice; 
INSTITUTE Josef Hofmann, Pieno; Cari 
reas Violin; Leopold Stokowski, 
ychestra. Catalogue. 
OF MUSIC 673 Rittenhouse Sq., Phila., Pa. 
DANCING 





fs) MISS KNOWLES 


School of Dancing 
Classical, Ballroom, Indi- 
vidual and Class Instruction. 
Classes for children. 

New Address 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 5493 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Courses 
Short Evening Courses always open 














MaBEL C. SHAwn, Manager, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 
LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


MARJORIE LYON, Manager. 932 S. Grand Ave: 





AS SAS TEL BY 


ote}, | 
LENO 


Ballroom Dancing, Charleston, Tango, Stage, Toe, 
Classic and Technique, strictly private. Formerly 
Dancing Master to Maude Adams and in ‘‘A Kiss 
For Cinderella’’, Tango same as taught to Rudolph 
Valentino by Don Leno, also teacher to Mac 
Murray, Lillian Lorraine, Paula Edwards. Students 
prepared for Musical Comedy, Drama, Vaudeville. 
Positions secured for graduates. Booklets on re- 
quest—117 W. 48, N. Y. Bryant 1194 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic —National—Folk— Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 
rs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF Scrootsrbancinc 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
‘*Highest Standards of Artistic Merit" 
Falland Winter Courses. Catalogon request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
AGNES BOONE 
School of the Dance 


Formerly U! niversities, Stanford and California 
Teacher, Denishawn School, New York. 
“The Secretary, Suite 512-515 


EST 
1905 


MARIE LOUISE 























New Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Circle 8367 108 Central Park South New York 
CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 
For the professional, the 
amateur and the teacher. 


18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 


New York Studio of 


Roshanara 


Classes and private lessons 
MA 























SL R. BEARDSLEY 
+: N. ¥. 


Longacre 7233, 80 W. 40th St., 
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JIU-JITSU 


— 


GRACE G.GIRARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defense for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 














GRAPHOLOGY 
WHAT 


your handwriting reveals. 
Xavier de Nice, Graphologist, 
Box 200—Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 

















DRAMATICS 


WOE we Iheatre 


ye 
“ 










30'ne, 
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Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
RAMA, OPERA, ELOCUTION 


DIRECTORS RUSSIAN and MUSICAL 

Dale “ ee Se oe nae 
rady INGIN' tting 

Aires overs Art Th tre and Stock c 7 ing 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
New Winter Class begins Jan. 15 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Free catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-L, Carnegie Hall, New York 


‘LUCY FEAGIN STUDIOS 


OF DRAMATIC ART 
Acting—Directing—Teaching—Public Speaking 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Pere 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime, 
112-114 Carnegie Hall. New York. Circle 1766 


FINE ARTS 


The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Winter Classes began, October 5th— 
Write for catalog F, 215 West 57th Street 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


EN DELIGHT IN SMARTLY DRESSED 
(DP ©) wp, 
































CHARM w ARTISTRY IN DRESS | 


AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO APPEARANCE 
FOR ALL WHO PREFER SMARTNESS 


ACADEMY oF FINE ARTS 
81 EAST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Spring Course Starts Feb. 3 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-12 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


California Street 




















San Francisco 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine and 
Applied Arts, Affiliated College of the University 

of California, 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, ete. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and St.. Washington, D. C. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration. Crafts, ete. 

Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room {3 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, H 381 


SECRETARIAL 


MISS. CONKLIN'S 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. New York 
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in Home Linens ||) 














Tablecovers 
and Napkins 


TRUE IRISH LINEN 

N THE finest homes everywhere you will find these 

smart and inexpensive ivory tint linens with their 

colorful corded borders. The richness and texture of 

True Irish Linens — durable, serviceable, beautiful — 

correct for every occasion —a warm and welcoming 
spread. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $5 we will send you a boxed set, No. 244G, 236 inch cloth with over- 
lock embroidered edge in check corded design with 4 napkins to match 
in blue and gold, brown or gold or plain blue with one Free Redi-Threaded 
True Irish Linen ladies’ handkerchief square. Give your dealer’s name when 
ordering. Send 4c in stamps for the interesting book of linen suggestions. 


THOMAS YOUNG Inc., 42 White St., New York 
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| CHASE'S ‘ 
DOMINO 


mints 





Soctety’ s 
Mint 


“Have a Dom- 
ino?” It’s that 
delicious mint in 
the form of a 
r domino, packed 


in the attractive Peppermint 
cigarette-like box. Clove Violet 
Tempting bits of Cinnamon 
confection! The Wintergreen 


favorite of those Always Fresh 


who like the best. 


Always 
Buy them wher- Delicious 
ever good candy Absolutely 


is sold. 100% Pure 
5-10 and 25 


Send 10 cents in ( 
cent sizes 


stamps for sam- 
ple box. 





































its [O20 Geass 
FIFTH AVENUE 


SUNNY CORNER OF EIGHTY-THIRD STREET 


Values 


Ir isn’t how much you pay but what you 
get that decides values. 


A residence at 1020 Fifth Avenue costs 
less and offers more than a private house 
similarly located. 

One look will convince you. 


One Apartment to a Floor. Ready to Occupy Now. 


100% Cooperative Ownership 
Plans by Warren & Wetmore 
Duplex—10 rooms, 4 baths, ex. lav. - $40,000 


12 rooms, 4 baths, $65,000 
14 rooms, 5 baths, $87,500 to $105,000 


The names of T enant-Owners will be given onrequest. 
The agent on the premises will offer every conven- 
ience for inspection, every day, including Sunday 


Selling and Managing Agent 


AK, DouslasL ElimanECo. 


15 East 49th Street-Piaza 9200 














Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4, — 


A 2 SJ 


W. P. CHASE CANDY ae 











Famous Beauties 
Know This Secret 


For 133 years one of the 
precious beauty _ secrets 
known to womankind has 


[been the use of 
Eau de 


"47 IL Cologne 


The perfect base for the perfect 
make-up. Itsmildastringentaction 
is essential as a protection for the 
skin before cosmetics are applied. 
Invigorating. yet soothing, with a 
dainty fragrance all its own. 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—Refreshing and 


exhilarating. Indispensable for softening 
the water. - Nine exquisite perfumes. 


No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine 
Soap—Depended upon since 1860 as a 
“first aid toward a beautiful skin.” Keeps 
the skin satin-soft. 


Made in U. S. A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 
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Arts and Crafts 


Unique GODEY & Modern-Print LAMP SHADES, 
oval Godey gift boxes, and hand-banded oilcloth 
luncheon sets (19 pieces, $5.00) Write for informa- 
tion. Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 
HANDWOVEN SILK SCARFS, white with rainbow 
warp, also blue, purple & orange. A distinctive gift 
On approval, $10. Also coeeagr Helen Cramp, 
Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif 

CRYSTAL GAZING BALLS a books on psychic 
phenomena. 10c —— lists, prices and treatise on 

srystal gazing. 

West Quartz Co. , Box 501, Rochester, N. Y. 
EMBROIDERED VOILE DRESS LENGTHS 
Beautiful, any color. $8.00, postage prepaid, no 
duty ; Net white, $16.00 ; Pongee, $12.00. State length. 
Evans Art Store Manila, P. I. 























Auction Bridge 





WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Private and Class Instruction. 

25 West 5ist Street, ms Circle 9015 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instrue- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 
bridge by the method the most easily understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn quickly. Private classes by 
appointment. 255 W. 108th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 6396 
AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 

For beginners and adv “ae - pupil 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly PL, N. ¥. C. Spring 4802 4802 

















Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petitpoint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for 4% 2 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
freckles, tighten- 





eontour, removing wrinkles, scars, 

ing muscles, given only at my one address. 

50 West 49th St., N Bryant 9426. Booklet 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 


method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 —_ r 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5lst Street, N. Y. 


UNSIGHTLY WRINKLES SAFELY & SURELY 
removed by actress invention 
Absolutely harmless. Write 

Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. 

C. F. HAIR COLOR RESTORER for grey dis- 

colored, or overbleached hair $3 per treatment and 

up. $1 by mail. Experts in attendance for all 
beauty culture. Frey, 574—5th Ave.. , & 
BUST & CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby ae Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.2 Send for literature. 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, N. Y 


WANTED—ONE IN EVERY CITY 
Women of social standing to represent French 
manufacturer of internationally known beauty prep- 

arations. No investment required. 

For further particulars write 
American representative of 
Produits Bertie of Paris—- 
120 West 42nd Street New York, ¥, 


























Bed Quilts 


pte tg COLONIAL PATCHWORK QUILTS 
$12.25. he kind our great grandmothers made & 
prized. oud patterns faithfully reproduced in finest 
materials & fast colors. Exquisite machine stitching 
makes price possible. CANDLEWICK SPREADS 
5.75—genuine hand-made. Write for ‘ilustrated 
booklet showing Quilts & Spreads. Elizabeth Finlay, 

s . Box 3, South Station, p_ Evanston, | Il. 





A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 











LD silver, lovely as twilight, is a priceless inheritance. 
But if your family silver was let slip overboard from 
the Mayflower by a Pilgrim Father rather more careless 


than most, there is modern silver 
thing that came from the guild of silversmiths. 
native pottery; modern prints—- 


handwrought iron, too; 


made by master-craftsmen of today, 


as craftsmanlike as any- 


Modern 


Look for them in 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 


23 West 44th Street 


New York City 








Christmas Cards—Cont. 





TO THE CONNOISSEUR. You who seek the un- 
usual, the smart—for that which is in perfect taste 
For you I have assembled a collection of unusual 
Xmas cards. Included are wood blocks & etchings 
rich in yuletide suggestions, & printed & engraved 
cards, all ‘‘with the fatal gift of beauty’’. If you 
would maintain the esteem of your friends you will 
come here soon & make a selection. Or, samples 
will be shown in your home or office. 
Will N. Schleicher 

246 Fifth Avenue, New York. For the connoisseur. 
Personal Christmas Cards—Stationery. Ashland 9600 


DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS. An assorted 





packet of 12 artistic cards printed in See on hand- } 








Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results gu et Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St. Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 
ia de ROSALES 

128 West 34th Goet 
(opposite Macy's) 
Reducing—Remodeling—Rejuvenating 





Lackawanna 1936 





REDUCTION BATHS. $5.00 buys the formula, 
harmless, effective, easy to prepare. Money order 
or certified checks only. Self addressed stamped 


envelope. Larimer James, 137 East 19th St., N. Y. City 








Gowns Bought 





made paper sent postfree for $2.0 he Post- | 
Box Book Service, 25 West 42nd | Street, , N.Y. 
Cigarettes tor fine misfit or slightly 





MADE-TO-ORDER Turkish & Egyptian cigarettes 
with monograms, or names in any device, exquisite in- 
dividuality, $25 per M. $12.50 for 500, 100 with initials 

Asst. sample 30c. Raenar Fox, 100-5th Ave. N.Y. 


CIGARETTES of pure TURKISH TOBACCO 
The marvelous Turkish taste is preserved by my 
own process. Men's size in Gold, Silver, Cork ot 

plain end $3.50 per 100. 
Charming bene in Gold or Blue with 50 dainty 
satin tip cigarettes $3.50 per box. 
The Travelette or Holiday box 
in delightful colors with 100 assorted 
cigarettes in colors and tips 
at $7.00 per box. Prepaid. 
Cecile of London 
172 Lexington Avenue New York City 











Dancing 





FOKINE, SR. Famous Russian Dancing Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Pavlowa’s Swan 
Dance. Class and private ——_ Vitale Fokine, 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., Dept. 77, N.Y 





Books 


BOOK GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS—your choice or 





ours, sent in holiday garb postfree anywhere. Send 
for suggestions in our Xmas Book Notes, The Post- 
Box Book Service, 25 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 











VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 





9 E. 59th St., HELENE cL. SWENEY, N. Y. City 
Expert in Modern Dances, teaching gentlemen to 
iead correctly; ladies to follow with ease; correct- 
ing all faults. Special Normal Course. Regent 8193 
DE REVUELT. Positively teach Tango. Waltz, 
Foxtrot, Charleston. Special course for smart dancers 
and professionals taught by De Revuelt personally. 
11 W. 86th St., Schuy. 9631 or 59 W. 49th St., N.Y. 





| MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest “eash value 


used evening & street 
trocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Fame, 103 W. 47th St., N. _Y. Bryant 1376 





Mme. 








Jewelry and Honcons Stones 


RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with 
Black, Starr & Frost, Jewel Brokers & Authorized 
Appraisers. Jewels purchased from estates & private 
parties. Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Av. 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, core , platinum, bronzes, 
ws or pawn tickets. Cash at once 
146 Ww 3rd Street, New York. Sank references 























Monograms and Woven Names 








Entertainments & Favors 





Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. 
Everett Waddey Co., 3 So. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 








CHOICE CHRISTMAS CARDS. The kind you 
would personally select. Just send a dollar for 
twelve—They're all different. 

Pagely, 114 East 27th Street, New York 





PAUL FLEMING, MAGICIAN, Ph.D. 
Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho. Has entertained 
at leading schools and colleges, and at the White 
House. | One &t two hour programs. Swarthmore, Pa. 


~~ A FAVOR SHOP in the heart of the city. ; 
Paper Hats, noisemakers, balloons and _ novelties 
for Christmas and New Year's Eve parties 


—T¥ and Dance favors. 
ROSS wT 36 West 33rd St., N.Y... 








Te oeved, No. Longacre 567 
Mail orders shipped the same day, — 
in special colors filled at short noticasm«- 





CASH'S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CLEVER, ORIGINAL MONOGRAMS 

Be individual! Be different! Own a 
distinctive monogram for your stationery and other 
possessions. Carleton Bricker, Wellington, Ohio 


J. & J. 
Belleville, 





Permanent Hair Wave—Cont. 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 
Your features studied correctly 
Permanent Wave. Best results guaranteed. 
John Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. Van. 5241 
PAUL—Vl’ermanent Marcel Personal Service _ 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 
Hair Tinting ‘Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints, 
3934 B'way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 
OTTO’S Model BEAUTY PARLOR,8 E. 36thSt., N.Y, 

Formerly with Nestle 
Specialists in Finger Waving. French Boy Cut 
adapted to your features. Caledonia 8065 




















Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





ane KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y, 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres 








Custom Shoes 


LE BOTTIER DE L’ELEGANCE 
Scientific shoe making. Foot anatomy 
Specializing in building the arch and 

strengthening the instep. 
G. SIRANGEL 





Formerly with Bob 
80 West 52nd Street 
Tel. Circle 8038 


New York 








Stationery 





100 SHEETS AND ENVELOPES or 
125 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, 
gray, white and russet. 

Hammermill Ripple Bond printed 4 lines or 
monogram—any color ink $1. Embossed $2.10 
Western postage 25c. Send check or Money Order 
Piper Shop Studios 
116 South Main Street Orange, New Jersey 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 

Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
eS by hand on the finest quality of papers. 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


STATIONERY New Process Engraving Name Ad- 
dress 75 sheets, 7 75 envelopes, Superfine Ripple hand 
deckle 642x8% folded or 10%x7% single. A choice 
gift $3.00. J. B. Neff & Co., 209 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
WOMEN, GIRLS, make Christmas money now 
selling Distinctive Personal Stationery to your 
friends. Write for details today. De Luxe Sta- 
tionery Co., Dept. M, 344 West 52nd St., N. Y. 

















Table Delicacies 





REAL CHINA TEA with a flavor that will please 
tea lovers. Serve tea that is different. Attractive 
tea-table size caddy $1.00. Mark T. Wendell, 
Importer. Dept. 1, 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 


JOYZ MATE—Replace the cocktail with nature's 
mental stimulant, a tisane with an 
emotional force. Joyz Maté Tea— 

23 Washington Street, N. Y. City. Sent postpaid $1.00 











Theatre Ticket Agencies 





CHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
and amusements, without the 
bother of shopping from one 

box office to another 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
Tyson Co., Inc., 208 Wid 42nd Street 
New York Ci 
Te eben Gaidecies 9000 








Unusual Gifts 


Gifts, objects from the Paris Art Exhibit & the 
Continent. Unique novelties created in my own 
studios. Wide selection. Catalog for trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd St.), N.Y. 
UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York York City 
THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE _ 
Inspiration pillows—Pillows of personality. To the 
woman of good taste. For the home of good taste. 
Leading stores. M. Rittenband, 112 Madison Ay., N.Y, 
SEWING COMPACT—For the stitch in time! Chie 
hand-bag accessory, lip stick size, with needles, 
thread, pins, thimble. Exquisitely colored enamel 
114 East 27th St., N.Y 




















case. Ppd. $1. Pagely, 
ACHIEVE CHARM know your personality. Hand 
writing clearly shows character toexpert. Send written 


page and $5.00 for a true analysis. The Scribe, 
Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 East 10th St., N _Y. 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Houses. “600 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 192 pages, beautifully printed, 
hound in cloth, $4.00. Greenwich, Conn. Bs, 




















Permanent Hair Wave 


Wedding Stationery 





J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 

manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 

po i | to white or grey hair. 
e., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 7615 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 
merits. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation va 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. ~ 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St.. Richmond Ve 
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; VANITY FAIR 


or ‘ ) . 

i The magazine of next season's modernity 

Jersey . 

pers Today is never new enough for Vanity Fair. It Reading Vanity Fair, you too will keep up with the 
At looks toward tomorrow . . . next month . . . next procession, not to say ahead with the band! You’ll 
choley year. It recognizes genius in its garret days. Shows know what’s interesting before it’s common talk. 
how new beauty when the world is still saying “How Yow’ll be at home amid the allusions of the smart 


odd!”—not yet “How lovely!” Presents new 
modes of thought when the world is still saying 
“How crazy!”—not yet “How original!” Is young 
act with the young, radical with the radicals, bold with 
Mass the free, and never afraid of anything except of 
being afraid. 


That’s Vanity Fair’s secret. That’s why intelligent 
= moderns have accepted it, for ten years, as the fore- 
cast of what is new and the judge of what is signifi- 
cant in this gay and charming world. 





world. 


Vanity Fair is the only periodical that gives you in 
advance the cleverest thoughts . . . the most dis- 
tinguished satire . . . reproductions of the finest 
art . . . reviews and forecasts of ballets, operas, 
plays, movies . . . the last word about sports and 
sportsmen . . . portraits and sketches of prominent 
people . . . fashions for well-dressed men. 


Don’t look backward—think what happened to Lot’s 
wife! Sign and mail the order coupon now. 


a special offer 


= 2 years of Vanity Fair $5 


rk City 

To the 

eZ 

1 Chie regular price $3.50 a year 

eedles, tof P BA 

enamel 

N. 7. 

~Hand BERS SSR R FERRER RRRRRRRRRRSRRERRRRRRRRRRRRRRERRRRRRRRRRESRRSRSERSRReeeseeecesi 
written 7 , 

bere. | Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Conn. 

os. 600 | a = b O) Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (2, issues) of Vanity Fair. (OR) 
n plan | Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 24 issues CO Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (2 issues) of Vanity Fair. 


wrinted, 


oe te would cost you $8.40. Through this special offer 
you get them for $5. A saving to you of $3.40. 
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“Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 





Famous 


Playgrounds 


in the Orient—visit 
them this Winter 


For fresh interests, new delights 
tour the Orient. No other lands offer 
the variety of sport and activity 
that you find in Japan, China and 
India. 

Horse racing at its best. Polo 
was first played in India. Big-game 
hunting lures the finest sportsmen 
in the world to these mountains 
and jungles. 

You find golf and tennis. There 
are magnificent hotels with the life 
and gaiety of European capitals. 


Quaint Bazars 


In the strangest shops rare treas- 
ures are to be bargained for. Pre- 
cious stones and jewels of great 
worth. 

In the Orient artistry in gold, sil- 
ver. and ivory has been handed 
down from father to son for centu- 
Ties. 

Silks, brocades, batiks and beau- 
tiful furniture are there in abun- 
dance. It is a delightful pastime 
just to seek out these treasures and 
win the shopkeeper to a price you 
are willing to pay. 


How to Go 
Each day is different. The people, 
the customs, the temples, the sce- 
nic wonders—all hold charm and 
interest for the visitor. 

And you may go in luxurious 
comfort to the Orient and thence 
on Round the World aboard pala- 
tial Dollar President Liners. 

They sail every Saturday from 
San Francisco for Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, 
Boston, New York, Havana, Pan- 
ama and Los Angeles. 

In addition, fortnightly sailings 
from Boston and New York for 
California, the Orient and Round 
the World via Havanaand Panama. 

Tour the Orient and the World 
this winter. And go in rare comfort 
aboard these commodious liners. 

For complete information com- 
municate with any ticket or tourist 
agent or with a United States or 
foreign office of the 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
177 State eae ewe Boston, sos. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelpiua, Pa. 
626 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Hugh my G.P.A. 
Robert Dollar Building, 
San Francisco, California 
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York and Miami 





Come aboard, sir! 


for 48 Hours of Glorious Travel 


AN we guarantee it? Almost. We offer you 
fresh sea air .. . swift, comfortable passage... 
broad decks to tramp . . . luxurious lounges to loll 
about in . . . staterooms equal to the best of ocean 
liners, with every convenience, every comfort. 


And food you'll relish—cooked perfectly, flavor- 
ed deliciously, served delightfully at your own 
table. Your car? We'll take that too—without 
crating. So it goes—service, cuisine, appointments 
beyond your fondest dreams. That’s why we say 
48 hours of glorious travel. 


Illustrated booklet, fares, sailing dates, etc., 
from travel bureaus, ticket agents, or 


THE ADMIRAL LINE 


604 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


ae 







Miami Office— 
220 E. Flagler St. 


H.F.ALEXANDER . 
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ROYAL MONGEAU HOTEL 


39, Avenue Hoche 


PARIS 


Champs-Elysées = Etolle 


250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 
All suites face the spa- 
cious Avenue or the ex- 
tensive Hotel grounds. 
Telegraphic address: ROYAMONCO PARIS 


35, 37> 











EXCELSIOR HOTEL de luxe 


ROME: GRAND HOTEL de luxe 


NAPLES: pene pa ay oma de luxe 
: “ 


overlooking 














ITALIAN 


LINERS 











(White Count) 
24,000 tons Register—z2 Knots. 
Inaugural sailing from New York \ 


Dec. 9. Later sailings Jan. 23, Feb. 
27 to Fam Ag Naples, Genoa. 


S. S. CONTE ROSSO 
(Red Count) 
18,500 tons Register—zo | Knots. 4 
Special Winter Voyages de Luxe A 
Jan. 5—Feb. 10to Le egy oe Gi- 
braltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 


For other sailings and for rates apply: 77; 
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New York Office— 
2 West 45th Street 
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travel 
away-southward for another visit— 
or your first—in any or all of the 


Soon again, may you 


famous East Coast resorts, those 
versatile dispensers of summer- 
time attractions in the dead of 
winter. 


There's historic St. Augustine, 
whose quaint cobbled streets strag- 
gle across wide boulevards. There's 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax with its 
auto racing on the beach. Palm 
Beach—tropically brilliant 
long since reached the social grade. 
And Miami—that metropolis ex- 
traordinary—where real estate's an 
outdoor sport. 


And . . oh, yes . . there's golf, 
surf bathing, fishing, tennis, riding, 
motoring and every other diversion. 

The Florida East Coast (Flagler 

System) Hotels, operated on the 

American plan, open as follows: 

ST. AUGUSTINE 
Aleazar - - - = = Dec. 19 
Ponce de Leon - - - Jan. 6 


ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX 





Ormond - - - - = Jan. 2 
PALM BEACH 

Royal Poinciana - 2 Dec. 24 

Breakers - - + «© + Rebuilding 

MIAMI 

Royal Palm - - - - Dec. 15 
KEY WEST 

Casa Marina- - - - Dec. 28 
LONG KEY 

Long Key Fishing Camp Dec. 24 

Through Pullman trains and 


through sleepers from important 
cities to all East Coast resorts, in- 
cluding Miami for Nassau, Ba- 
hamas and Key West for Havana, 
Cuba. 


Booklet containing list of hotels 
and other information supplied 
upon request. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
HOTEL COMPANY 
(Flagler System) 


Phone 
Murray Hill 4411 
General Offices 
St. Augustine, 

Fla. 
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on land and water. 


pictu res. 


Season: January to April 


GreatGolf 


BELLEAIR FLORIDA 





aes: The Golfer's pan Paradise 


Two famous 18-hole courses — right on 
the Gulf of Mexico; wonderful climate. 
Frequent tournaments all season with lead- 
ing golfers participating. A// other sports 


Music, dancing, motion 


Thru Pullman to the doors from New 


York and Chicago. 
dress:—The Biltmore, New York. 


Belleview 


For reservations, ad- 


Biltmore 


HOTEL and COTTAGES 


JOHN MCENTEE BOWMAN, President 
C. A. JUDKINS, Resident Manager 
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Miami 
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Beach, Florida 


America’s Winter Playground 


Ws—"TPA 





Opens Jan. 3rd 





Cees 


The LINCOLN 
B. Lundberg, Mgr. 
Opens Nov. st 4: 


— 


The NAUTILUS 


Geo. S. Krom, Mgr. 


The FLAMINGO 
C. S. Krom, Mgr. 
Opens Dec. 15th 


The KING COLE 
Wm. M. Gale, Mgr. 
Opens Dec. 15th 





Florida’s Foremost Resort Hotels 








(77> 








Spain, Tangier, Italy, Europe, 





FRANK C. CLARK 


Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab.30 Years 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


Around the World 


128 Days, $1250 to $3000. 6th Cruise. Jan. 


tons. 


Eu- 


20, westward, ss “Laconia” 20,000 
Hilo, 26 days Japan and China; optional 
18 days India, Palestine, Greece, 
rope, etc. 


The Mediterranean 


62 Days, $600 to $1700. 
30, ss “Transylvania,” 
Tunis, Athens, 


17,000 tons. 
Constantinople; 15 


22nd Cruise, Jan. 


Spain, 
days 


Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, etc. 


30 ss “Lancastria’”’ 17,000 tons. 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, with limited membership. 


Times Building 


Norway—Mediterranean 


53 Days, $550 to $1250. 2nd Cruise, 
Lisbon. 


June 


Stop overs in Europe. Send for Program. 


New York 

















Opportunity 
Anchored in 
a Port of 
Pleasure 








“We see Greater Palm 
Beach,” said the yachtsman, 
“as a marvelous resort city 
— climate, magnificent 
homes and estates, social 
functions, beaches and 
motor drives—but, here are 
possibilities even more in- 
teresting. 

“Greater Palm Beach Be: 
(Paim_ Beach and West 4 
Palm Beach) has tripled in 
population in five years! 
Over $30,000,000 in new 
buildings now under way. 
Lake Worth, opening into 
the Atlantic, is being deep- 
ened into a great harbor— 
millions to be spent. And 
back of this strategically 
placed city is a country pro- 
ducing three and four valu- 
able crops a year from the 
same land.” 

Write for beautiful four- 
color booklet. 


Greater 
Palm Beach 
Chamber of 


Commerce 


509 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach 

Florida 


i] 
y 












: i 
l Winterlong 


Come to Daytona Beach where winter is 
softened into a northern spring. Enjoy the 
world’s finest beach. Boating and fishing on 
the Halifax and Tomoka Rivers. Golf, tennis, 
lawn bowling, roque, and all kinds of out- 
door recreation. Best accommodations. For 
booklet address: 





DAYTONA peaen CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


212 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Daytona, Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH 


LORID 











Skies are always sunny in the Sunshine City. 
Only 82 sunless days in 15 years. And there's 
all kinds of fun for every sunny day. Swim- 
ming, boating or fishing in the Gulf and 
Tampa Bay. Golf, tennis, lawn bowling and 
every outdoor sport. Big League Baseball. 
Daily band concerts. Splendid accommoda- 


tions. For booklet address: 
H. R. DILLMAN 

JE tersbu 

lorida 


Chamber of Commerce 
___The Sunshine City 
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| “Heralding the Ope n ae 
Miami Biltmore Hotel 
Miami Biltmore Country Club 


Coral Gables, Miami, Florida 













































































THE KINGDOM OF SPORT 


The formal opening of this splendid hotel and country club will take 





place in January 1926. Brilliantly illuminated and thronged with gaily 
dressed and glitteringly jewelled crowds, the opening night will provide 
a picture of unusual magnificence. Golf and all other outdoor sports. 
Marvelous tropical beach. 
Bookings for Hotel Reservations Application for Membership in Country Club 
Apply The Biltmore, New York 
JOHN McENTEE BOWMAN, President 



































Drawing by Ned King 
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Old Market Place 
Buenos Aires 


UR luxurious ships of 
21,000 tons displacement 
—the fleet of the Pan 
America Line. Every room 
outside,nearly 
all with priv- 
ate bath; real 
beds— not 
berths. In any 
of them your 
voyage to the 
wonderlands 
of South 
America will 
be a real pleasure. 


Sailing every fortnight from 
New York 

Ss. S. American Legion 

Ss. S. Southern Cross 

Ss. S. Pan America 

Ss. S. Western World 


Buenos Aires calls you now 
at its most delightful season. 
See this beautiful city—its 
stately streets, its magni- 
ficent race-track. 


An endless pageant 
of scenic beauty awaits 
you. You'll thrill to 
fascinating Rio de 
Janeiro, thriving 
Santos, gay Monte- 
video. 


GotoSouthAmerica 
now. Ask your local 
Steamship or Tourist 
Agent or write 


PAN AMERICA LINE 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
67 Wall Street, New York 


















Sunshine. 


po all like a pleas 
ant holiday, this 
smooth, balmy mid- 
winter trip to the Coast on the Sunset 
Limited. No smoke and no dust and open 
windows all the way. 


Scenic marvels, historical associations and attrac- 
tive stopovers can all be enjoyed amid the incom- 
parable service and refinements of a famous and 
luxurious transcontinental flyer. 


SUNSET LIMITED 


An all-steel, deluxe train operated daily from New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diegoand San Francisco. Convenient ser- 
vice for the 120-mile motor side trip over the famous Apache 
Trail. Also to San Diego via California’s marvelous Carriso 
Gorge. 

For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
a. 35 W. — Blvd. 
Houston Los Angeles 


Southern Pacific Bldg. Pacific Electric Bldg. 


New Orleans 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Sunset 
oule 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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B S$ TON 


Boston Residence 


For years The Vendome 
has enjoyed prestige as 
an exclusive family resi- 
dence. The location js 
quiet, refined and is con- 
venient to theatres, shops 
and churches. Ex- 
cellent cuisine, 
moderate rates, 
‘Popular with la- 
dies travelling 
alone. 








“Service with 
a Smile” 


Frank BH. Abbott & Hon 
Under the direction of Karl P. Abbott 





Commonwealth Ave atDartmouth$ 


x ENDOME 








dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 


principal shops and 
churches, 3. to 
minutes’ walk. 


all the Way 


Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 


Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 









40 Theatres, all 


2 minutes of all 


subw: iys, “L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines 


Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 


Pennsylvania Terminals. 


Send postal for rates and booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 





SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet and photographs, 
write to 

The Seven Dash Ranch 

Jounson, Cocuisz County 


ARIZONA 














THE PLAZA 


THE-COPLEY PLAZA 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 




















VOGUE’S 
Book of Etiquette 


$4. 


An investment in assurance. - - 
providing a discreet reminder for 
the sophisticated, a ready help for 
the humble, and a kindly sermon 
on good manners to gay and 
headlong youth. Covering com- 
pletely the present-day customs 
of social intercourse, with the 
rules for their correct observance. 


y ’ 
Please send me......cop.....of Vogues 


Book of Etiquette. I enclose $...... 
Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 
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WEST INDIES 


CRUISES 


Kei 


The Raymond- W hitcomb Cruises are the smartest of all the 


West Indies voyages for the coming winter. 


The Cruise-ship «Columbuss (50,000 tons displacement) 1s the 
greatest liner ever to cruise the Caribbean & in luxurious equip~ 


ment 1s of infinite superiority. 


The Cruise-route includes the faesous towns-of the reamantic 


Antilles & the Spanish Main—14 ports & inland cities —with 
characteristically generous excursions ashore, ALL INCLUDED 


in the Cruise-rate. 


Two cruises will sail—the ist on J anuary 50; the and on F eb- 


ruary 25. They will be of 24 days duration—an ideal brief winter 
vacation. We will gladly send you booklets & ship-plans. 


ION 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Executive Offices : Park St., Corner Beacon, Boston, Mass. 


New York ° Philadelphia . Chicago . San Francince . Los Angeles 
Agents in all the big American cities 
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The Club car spirit intervenes. 


A traveling home of 
luxury, complete in 
every particular; a 
service that leaves 
nothing to chance; 
a short route of in- 
finite variety— suc- 
cessively American, 
Mexican, Indian and 
American again. 























When dusk shuts out the passing scenes, 





Mexicans ; ia 
in Quaint 
Add a charm along the am 





ROM Chicago, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and St. 
Paul- Minneapolis, direct to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San- 
ta Barbara and to Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

All-Pullman, observation and club 
cars, barber, valet, shower for men, 
woman’s lounge, maid, manicure, 
shower for women. No extra fare. 
Dining car for all meals —“‘The 
Best on Wheels.” 

Rock Island and Southern Pacific 
Travel Bureaus inall principal cities. 


Booklets on California and the 
Golden State Limited on request. 





Address 
L. M. ALLEN, Vice President 
Rock Island Lines 
771 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Comfort Route”’ 


CRUISES 


Combining the allurement of romantic 
lands with ocean travel perfected by 
86 years of Royal Mail experience. 





ESO” 


West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 


Jan. 21st—29 days Feb. 20th—30 days 


Palm-fringed Bahamas — Spanish Havana — 
Jamaica’s Blue Mountains— Panama — Dutch 
Curacao— Venezuela— Trinidad, “The Mag- 
nificent”— Barbados — Martinique — Virgin 
Islands—Porto Rico—enchanting Bermuda— 
with luxurious comfort on the superb OHIO, 
27,180 tons displacement. Rates $250 up; or, 
including all delightful excursions ashore, 


$350 up. 


Bermuda 


Isles of Enchantment 


To “The Gulf Stream Playground” — where 
Winter never comes—for an ideal vacation of 
sports or rest. Beautiful flower decked semi- 
tropical islands—bathing beaches of gleaming 
coral sand. Only 48 hours from New York by 
the luxurious ARAGUAYA, 17,500 tons dis- 
placement — largest and finest steamer in the 
Bermuda service. Regular sailings start Decem- 
ber 2—$70 up round trip. 


The Great African 


Cruise 


Presenting a fascinating new itinerary — mag- 
nificent port cities of South America, gorgeous 
South Africa, the alluring East African Coast 
— combined with West Indies, Egypt, Medi- 
terranean, Europe —all in one wonderful 
cruise. From New York January 19 on the 
palatial cruising steamer ORCA, 28,150 tons 
displacement, returning April 29. Rates, in- 
cluding shore excursions in all countries 
visited, from $1250. 


The American Express Company is cooperating 
in the management of the Great African Cruise. 


Write for illustrated booklets 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax. 
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‘««Huki!’? Hawaiian boys shout at 
Waikiki—<*Pull, Pull!” as a great 
white-capped comber lifts your out- 
tigger canoe and hurls you landward 
at breath-taking speed. 


Try this summery vacation this winter 
—as unlike the rest of your year as a 
holiday should be—and as easy to plan 
and take! Your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or travel agent can book you direct 
to Honolulu. Steady-keeled liners sail 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C., 


in 5 to 6 days. 


Enjoy Hawaii several weeks or 
months; living costs are moderate. Or 
make the round trip from the Pacific 
Coast in 3 or 4 weeks for as little as 
$300 or $400, allowing a week or two 
in Uncle Sam’s romantic territory and 
providing for all travel and living ex- 


pense. 


Good golf, motoring, hotels, modern 
conveniences, on all larger islands, 
Tennis, deep-sea fishing, hiking, inter- 
island cruising; volcanic wonders in 
Hawaii National Park. If you wish de- 
scriptive, colored brochure on Hawaii, 





217 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


346 ForT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
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WINTERSPORTIS, NEXT! 


THIS WILL BE THEIR GREATEST YEAR 


The shops are gay with wintersports cos- 
tume. The society-sports columns are abub- 
ble with wintersports talk. Old Quebec is 
again center-stage... How wintersports have 
grown! They became smart at St. Moritz. 
Spread to America after the war. Now, 
skiing is the thing-to-do; ski-costume the 
thing-to-wear. Wintersports are the thrill- 
to-seek; Old Quebec the place-to-go...It 
was a wonderful season last winter. Even 
greater plans this winter. Chateau Frontenac 
becomes a jolly wintersports club. Winter- 
sports staff of expert instructors. All the 
Quebec ski and snow-shoe clubs extend 
“bienvenue”. Lively programs every day. 
Special festivities every week-end. No- 
where such joy-of-living; nowhere such a 
wintersports club. Plan now—when you'll 
come. Overnight on a through Pullman. 
Information and reservations at Canadian 
Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., New York, or, 
405 Boylston St., Boston Mass. Or Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 


BIENVENUE A QUEBEC 
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the 
oMediterranean 


FTER days of gaiety and 

flash in Monte Carlo, 

the great White Star liner 

steams silently away into the 
night—to where? 


To Greece, where amidst the 
splendors of her ruins you 
may dream as Byron dreamed. 
ToEgypt,where Roman tour- 
ists more than 2000 years ago 
marvelled at the antiquity of 
the same Sphinx and Pyra- 
mids that awe your modern 
eye. 


Contrasts such as those, lux- 
uriously brought about by 
night steaming over quiet 
waters, are veritable master- 
pieces of travel arrangement, 
made possible by more than 
54 years’ experience on the 
part of the White Star Line 
and the Red Star Line. 


White Star liner ADRIATIC 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 


Red Star liner LAPLAND 
Jan. 16.and Mar. 6 


Back home in 46 days. Liberal stop-over 
privileges from one ship to the other. 
Optional return via North European 
port, permitting visits to Paris or London. 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, 
Dardanelles, Constantinople, Haifa (for 
Holy Land), Alexandria (for Egypt), 
Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar. 


$690 and up, 


including shore trips 





West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days 
White Star liner Megantic Jan. 23 & Feb. 27 








We shall be pleased to send you Medi- 
terranean Cruise literature. Address 
Cruise Department, No 1 Broadway, 
New York City, or authorized agents. 


WHITE STAR LEX 
RED STAR LIW 
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ARIZONA 


Johnston 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 


The New Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive 
hostelry where hospitality, comfort and courtesy 
abound. Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 


Los Angeles 


The Alexandria appeals to. the Fon meng --3 
guest because of its c 
variety of interesting features, its raueapelied cuisine. 


The Ambassador in its twenty-two acre park in 
exclusive Wiltshire District, famous for its 
dining-room service and luxurious appointments. 








Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. One of Amer- 
ica’s finest resort hotels, commands an unbroken 
view of the San Gabriel Valley, a Linnard Hotel. 


Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, overlooking 
the beautiful Arroyo Seco. An atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness found always in Linnard Hotels. 


Santa Barbara 


The Samarkand. The Persian Hotel meaning 
“‘Heart’s Desire,” conveying the latest thought in 
art noveau of hotel and garden construction. 


El Encanto Hotel and Bungalows afford the pri- 
vacy of a home with none of its cares and is made 
particularly delightful by the hotel service. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Hamilton. The luxury and hospitality will 
be an outstanding pleasure of your stay. The center 
of diplomatic and social life in the Nation’s Capital. 


midway 
Most 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel offers seclusion of one’s own 
home; setting of fashionable country club within 
ten minutes of the business district. 


FLORIDA 


Belleair Heights 


The Belleview Biltmore Hotel. The Golfer's 
Southern Paradise. Tournaments throughout the sea- 
son. All out-door sports. Estate of 1000 acres. 


Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Miami Beach 


The Flamingo, because of unsurpassed location, 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as America’s resort hotel preeminent. 


The King Cole. A Carl Fisher hotel opening Jan- 
uary Ist, embodying the modern luxuries of hotel con- 
struction. Superbly situated in America’s Playground. 


The Lincoin Hote!. Ideally situated in heart of 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. Two blocks 
from polo field, Roman pools and ocean front. 


Miami Biltmore. The Kingdom of Sport. The 
opening of this splendid hotel and country club 
will take place January 1926. 


The Nautilus. Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 


winter playground. Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 


Palm Beach 


The Alba, opening in January 1926, will offer 


available and in 
fashionable resort. 


accommodations not hitherto 
keeping with America’s most 


Whitehall. Throbs with life, offering an environ- 
ment of beauty and dignity which lends to the 
charm 6f America’s exclusive resort. 


GEORGIA 


Macon 


Hotel Southland. ‘“‘Where Service is Paramount’’. 
Golf, tennis, quail and duck hunting. The home 
of true Southern hospitality. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district. this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent: cuisine. 


The Vendome. The most superbly situated hotel 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay Disirict, 
Commonwealth Avenue, and the Public Gardens. 


Worcester 


The Banereft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
Book-Cadiliae. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 








of travellers. 





Introducing 
a new Hotel Directory 


“What hotel shall I choose, and why?” has been 
asked of the Condé Nast Travel Bureau offices in 
New York, London and Paris, by many thousands 


So, we knew that the travelling public would wel- 
come a compact, classified hotel directory such as 
that inaugurated on this page. 


Of course, each of these houses, in inviting your 
patronage, will be only too glad to give you more 
complete information as to its advantages, or make 
such reservations as you desire. 














MICHIGAN—(Cont.) 


Flint 


The Durant. 300 rooms and baths. Absolutely 
fireproof. Every modern convenience. Under the 
direction of United Hotels Company of America. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 5 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Ambassador. The world’s most beautiful re- 
sort hotel in America’s greatest resort. All the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage with comfort and luxury. 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


Patterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 


Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


UY 
NEW YORK 
New York City 


The Ambassador. New York's most distinctive 
hotel. Located on Park Avenue occupying entire 
block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 


Hotel Astor in the very center of the City’s bril- 
liant, pulsating life. Considering its superiority of 
service and cuisine, room rates are extremely moderate. 


Hotel Blackstone, 50 East 58 Street. A quiet, re- 
fined, family hotel in the fashionable Plaza district. 
Handsomely furnished; rates reasonable. 


Hotel Continental. Five minutes from Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central Terminals. Convenient to 
shopping district. Surrounded by forty theatres. 


The Lorraine. Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street. 
An established hotel of the highest type. Perma- 
nent and transient. 


Madison Square Hotel, 1 block east of 5th Ave. 
facing Madison Square Park between 25th & 26th 
Streets, a location typical of New York; garage. 


The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


The Roosevelt in the centre of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 


Hotel St. James, West Forty-‘ifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 


a East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
America’s pre-eminent Apartment Hotel. 
Ritchen facilities in every suite. 


The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 
bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels: Company of America. 





NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


East Aurora 


The Royeroft Inn sometimes called ‘‘Honeymoon 
Taven’’. Famous for twenty years as the home of 
Elbert Hubbard. 18 miles from Buffalo. Booklet. 


Lake Mahopac 


The Dean House, with all the charm of a refined 
old country home combined with the facilities of a 
modern hotel. Golf links. Winter sports. 


Niagara Falls 
The Niagara. A new hotel offering every modern 
luxury and convenience. Open all year. See Niagara 
Falls in the winter. 
Rochester 


Fireproof. 
Near shops and theatres. 


Hotel Rochester. 
Kodak City. 
and baths. 
The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 


first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. The last word in a modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 
200 rooms each with bath. The 
Conveniently 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Hotel Utica. 
final expression of comfort and service. 
situated in centre of city. 


Watkins Glen 


The Glen Springs. 
mineral springs; highly radio-active. 
specialized medical direction. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
White House Inn. An all year guest house, cater- 


ing to those who prefer home atmosphere and cook- 
ing to accommodations of a large hotel. 


On Seneca Lake. Valuable 
Baths under 


Pinehurst 
Berkshire Hotel opens for the season January 
22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor sports. 
Delightful companionship. 


Carolina Hotel glows with season’s conviviality. 
All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses. 
Music, Dancing, Movies. 


Holly Inn, opens for the season January 11th. 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. All out- 
door sports in perfection. 


Tryon 


Oak Hall. Golf. Wonderful horseback country. 
Homelike atmosphere. Excellent table and service. 
Avoid land speculating crowds. Spend quiet winter. 


Pine Crest Inn. Exclusive but hospitable. Where 
friends meet yearly for golf, horseback and out-door 
life in Blue Ridge. Inn School for children. 


OHIO 


Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A ‘‘United’’ hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 275 rooms 


PENNSYLVANIA—(Cont.) 


Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths, 


Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 
Fort Sumter Hotel, superbly located on the Bat- 


tery Terrace overlooking gardens, harbor and At- 
lantic Ocean. Every room with private bath. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure’’. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’ 


BERMUDA 
Paget, West. 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of refinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘‘The Heart of Toronto.” 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one complete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June, 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed _interna- 
tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 
sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 


FRANCE 


Paris 


Royal Monceau, 35 Avenue Hoche, Champs- 
Elysées—Etoile. 250 rooms each with bath. All 
suites face avenue or extensive hotel grounds, 


ITALY 


Genoa 


Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 


Rome 


Hotel Bristol. A first-class hotel of world-wide 
renown, Central, quiet, sunny. Luxurious suites. 
Famous cuisine. C. Pinchetti, Manager. 








New York 


London ... Paris 


In each of the great capitals of the smart 
world, the Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
maintains an office where some half 
dozen friendly and experienced people— 
some English, some French, some Amer- 
ican—do nothing except make things 
agreeable and easy for readers oi ine 
Condé Nast Publications who aze travel- 
ling at home or abroad, and charge 
nothing for doing it. 

When abroad you will find the Loadon 
and Paris offices delightfully equipped 
for your comfort in reading, writing, 
telephoning, or meeting your friends. 
You may make yourself quite at home 
here at any time, and you will find it a 
convenient rendezvous for shopping, 
luncheon, or tea engagements. Informa- 
tion is available on travel, amusements 
and shopping. 


There is no fee whatever 


CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York 
23 West 44th St. 

London 


Paris 
Aldwych House 2, rue Edouard VII 
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Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Under Tue BLacKsTonE Management 


e 


E fascination of its sur- 
roundingsand the incom- 
parable nicety of service 
which impresses the first-time 
guestat THE DRAKE, Chicago, 
is reflected in the patronage 
record year after year. Thus is 
explained, perhaps, the rea- 
son why so many, who may 
changehotelaccommodations 
from time to time invariably 
come back to THE DRAKE. 


Rates are moderate 





-Medilerranean 

















Blackstone 


50 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK 


A Quiet Refined Family Hotel 
in Fashionable Plaza District 
ONE or MORE ROOMS en Suite 
Handsomely Furnished 
Rates Reasonable 
RESTAURANT 


Cuisine and Service of Supreme 
Excellence 


} 4th Annual 
Cruise deLuxe 






a 
Egy pt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
Cunard S. S. ‘‘Scythia’’ 
(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
Sailing from New York January 26—67 Days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has become 
an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. Pre- 
arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. 
Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, 
at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“Aquitania,” ‘“‘Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 






















FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market St., San Francisco 

1529 Locust St., Philadelphia 
(Est. 1875) Paris Cairo 






London 


























The New 
Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


N EXCLUSIVE hostelry, famous for its 

cuisine, where hospitality, comfort and 
courtesy abound, and the desire to excel in 
Service is paramount. 


Beautifully situated and luxuriously ap- 
pointed—one of the truly great hotels of 
the Coast. Like a bit of old Spain, with 
its palm-shaded gardens and rich furnish- 
ings to rest you. 7 


Strange sights, unique theatres, broad 
boulevards greet you at every turn—the 
famous Hollywood Bowl is only a few 
blocks to the north and the broad Pacific 
beaches ‘just twenty minutes away. The 
most conveniently located of all for the 
myriad attractions, diversions and interests 
that surround Los Angeles. 


Write or wire reservations. You'll find 
the rates surprisingly low. 


Hollywood, California 














| lige oat morning before 
the Homestead portico 
—a great clattering of 
hoofs. And the riders are 
off, off—up .the winding, 
wooded mountain trails. 
Then, back before noon for 
a swim or a “Cure” bath in 
powerfully energizing radio 
active waters. 


Te HOMESTEAD 
Christian S. Andersen, Resident Max 
Hot Springs Virginia 
Booklets and information on request, Over- 


night or less from New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Washington 
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The Winter Country Club 


of People of Affairs 
—Pinehurst, N. Cc: 


Quick comfortable trip; safe change of climate 
Carolina Hotel Now Open 


All Sports in full swing 


Four of the best Golf courses in America. 


All sports in perfection. Comfort 
with companionship. 


Early Reservations to avoid disappointment 
Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Illustrated 
Booklet 


on request 








NORTH CAROLINA 


pinehurst 








ee 











HE experienced trav- 

eler carries Baggage 
Insurance regardless of 
the length of the trip. 


North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance costs 
very little and is readily 
obtained from any Agent. 


Mail theattached coupon 
for further information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 


Fou: 
1 





Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


er Insurance Company” 


792 


LABAABABABRBARBABEABEEEEE 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D. D. 12 
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One 
REVELATION 
would solve 
his problem 













Eeny meeny miny mo, 

Choose the size before you go — 

You're a wizard if you know 
without a 


REVELATION 
—.. SUITCASE» 


IT WORKS HE owner of a Revelation is than its convenience, and this com- 
never perplexedwith the problem __ bination of beauty and utility makes 
of what bag to carry because one it an ideal Christmas gift. 


Revelation meets every suitcase need. There are numerous special models 
It adjusts itself to fourteen different for men and women. Send for 


capacities, always fitting its contents illustrated catalogue —or better 
exactly. yet, see a demonstration at our 
Its smartness is no less remarkable shop. 


=| REVELATIQN | 


SUITCASES 


orbert OF LONDON, Ltd 


561 FifthAvenue '““ 


At 46" Street New York 






Push down till snug 
No effort 
Then it HOLDS 
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LONDON 


For wholesale prices and further information dealers may write to E. N. KENNEDY, Inc., 6 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Sole distributors in the United States 








MARMON . 


"It a Great Cutomobile” 


The New Marmon Four-Door 

Brougham is one of the four lux- 
urious Marmon Standard Closed 
Cars selling at exactly open car 
price. Also, a comprehensive se- 
lection of De Luxe Models. 
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uine.up your toes-Lopez is on the air! 


OLL back the rugs! Roll back the years! It’s time for stepping out—when FADA 
RADIO lures Lopez into your home! 


But unless your Radio is up to the FADA RADIO Standard of Reception—even the 
marvel-music of Lopez may sound like a Hurdy-Gurdy. To get perfect clearness, 
perfect tone-shading, satisfactory volume—you can depend on FADA RADIO—daily 
more widely recognized as the criterion for all radio performance. 

And the ease with which you can tune in and out with FADA RADIO makes any 
evening's program one strictly of your own choosing, whether the desired stations 
are close at hand or scattered over the continent. 

Strong Statements—Let’s Prove Them! Of course, the best way to judge FADA RADIO 
Reception is to hear it in your own home. The nearest Fada Authorized Dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate one on trial, free of obligation. Most of them will arrange 
convenient terms of payment if desired. 

And remember, when you own one, FADA RADIO Service guarantees the maintenance 
of the Fada Standard of Reception. 


There is a Fada Radio model for every purse—all s-tube Neutrodyne sets for dry cell or storage 
battery tubes, from $is to Art Cabinet models up to $300. Ilustrated is the Console at $275. 


BAS. Ee CRAMUOUREA, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FADA RADIO, LTD.—TORONTO FADA RADIO, LTD.—LONDON 
Manufacturers of TUNED RAD'O FREQUENCY 
receivers using the highly cficxeent NEUTRODYNE principle 
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THINK there must be a whiff of to- 
bacco in my blood. Fact is, I’m sure of 
it. My great-grandfather, a Vermont 
Irishman, went South in a wagon after 
the Revolution and he raised the first tobacco 
that was raised for export in what is now 





called The Black Patch of West Kentucky 
and West Tennessee. Wise old Yank, he 
cured and treated the heavy dark weed after 
ctude processes of his own devising, loaded 
iton keelboats, floated it down the Cumber- 
land to the Ohio, down the Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi and down the Mississippi to the Gulf, 
where he trans-shipped to sailing vessels and 
sent his cargoes out to the Gold Coast of 
Africa to be bartered off for ivory and gold 
dust. I understand that, dealing with black 
tribesmen, he rarely got the worst of a deal. 
For if he was an Irishman, he also was a New 
Englander. He laid the sills for a substantial 
fortune. 

His son, my grandfather, was a planter, a 
factor, a re-handler of tobacco; and on the 
side a merchant and a banker and a steam- 
boatman. . His small fleet of stern-wheelers, 
manned by crews of his slaves and mostly 
captained by his own kinsmen, carried to- 
bacco of his growing and his neighbors’ grow- 
ing to the city markets of the Southwest. 

For his day he was a rich man until the 
Civil War came along and smashed him up. 
For he had bought Confederate bonds and 
had financed a battery of Confederate ar- 
tillery, 

His son, my father, followed in the foot- 
steps of his people. He was a warehouse- 










man. Later he was a buyer for foreign gov- 
ernments and for domestic contractors too. 
He was accounted one of the best judges of 
types and grades in the district. He smoked 
incessantly and he chewed frequently. 


His son, meaning me, grew up with the 
smell of tobacco leaf in his young nose, with 
the jargon of its business in his ears. We 
lived on a tobacco street in a tobacco town. 
There was a stemmery on the corner above 
us, a snuff factory and a cigarmaker’s shop 
down the road and a whole row of warehouses 
farther along. In the season, the fat hogs- 
heads blocked the narrow sidewalks, I ab- 
sorbed the romance of the industry—for it 
is one of the most romantic of industries— 
along with my hot biscuits and New Orleans 
molasses. In four generations, I was the first 





The best lie he ever had were 
“Sweet Caps” 
Ker Nuaritenn, Mace G 
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No. 1 
of a series of talks on 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
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of the first-born males of my breed to stray 
from the ancestral pathway. 

And now, in a way of speaking, I’m back 
again in the family line. I have taken on the 
job of doing a series of signed advertisements 
of which this is the introductory one. I have 
declined propositions to turn out advertise- 
ments for various manufactured products be- 
cause I feel I merely would be a hired hand, 
exploiting this, that or the other thing for so 
much a word. But I reached for this oppor- 
tunity. I knew J could put my heart in it— 
could with sincerity endorse the article I was 
praising. 

From time to time in this space, I’m going 
to write about Sweet Caporal Cigarettes. 
The first cigarette I ever smoked was a Sweet 
Caporal. That must be all of thirty-five 
years ago. Even that far back Sweet Cap- 
orals had been on the market a good long 


while. Commer- nm 
cially speaking wi : 
the Sweet C ap- ra Y \ 


} 


oral Cigarette \ 
was born in No- ¢ / 







vember, 1878— 
roughly, forty- 

seven years ago. 
Any product—cigarette or what you please— 
which stands the tests of time and competi- 
tion and shifting popular taste for nearly 
half a century and holds its own and steadily 
grows in favor is bound to have merits. It 
just naturally has to have ’em. It shall be 
my task to try to explain a few facts.about 
these merits. 


Thank You. rack Sf, x, 


P.S. JI write one of these articles every once in 
awhile. Watch for the next. 
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Three’ Welcome ‘Holiday 


VANITY FAIR 


Gifts 


‘Useful all the ear 


THE BLENDETTE 
A new. and striking Faultless Creation —The 
Blendette is a two-piece novelty, with laydown collar 
and wide belt, in imitation foulard effect, rich in 
texture and beauty. Neither flowered, figured nor 
striped, yet a pattern of rare distinction. In beautiful 
blendings of various shades—the hit of the season. 


A gift any man will appreciate. 


THE TOOTONETTE 
A Faultless adaptation of Paris’ latest lounge and 
sleeping suit, with coat of dark and trousers of lighter 
tones, or reversed smart exclusive combinations. 


Made a finest silk-like materials with rich trimmings 
to harmonize. 
Coat Brack Brown Purpie Navy GREEN 
Trousers Gray TAN Hetio Licut Brive Niue 
Each garment packed in individual corresponding 
“Tootonette” boxes to harmonize with color combi- 
nations, making a most desirable and useful holiday 
sift. THE BRAIDED LUSTERETTE 
The latest origination in celebrated silk-like“Luster- 
ette,” made in 3 styles—low cut, with collar, but- 
tonless—all with silk braiding in white, seif colors 
or in attractive color combinations. Elegant, refined, 


durable. 


The above garments obtainable at best stores —$3.00 to $8.00 
FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 


CE. Rosenfeld & Company) 


New Yorx 


1133 Broapway FAULTLESS SQUARE 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHIcaco 


223 W. Jackson Brvp. 


Dast DYED—sun-proof— 
laundry fast—color lasts as long 
as the garment. 


¢feultless 


The NIGHTwear of a Nation! * 
me, mas: Sleepcoats - Nigustis 


EveryTHING desired in Men’s 

Nightwear can be had with the 

Faultless label. In all grades— 
fullest assortment. 
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THE BEST AT CHRISTMAS 


SHIRTS OF 


cCOCOON 
IMPORTED 
ENGLISH BROADCLOTH 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 


ocomobile 


MODEL “NINETY” 
$5500 to $7500, with Custom Built Bodies. 


This new model is an important part of a 
complete line’ which includes Model 48, 
Series 10, $7,400 to $12,000, and the Junior 
Eight, $1785 to $2285,a light refined “straight 
eight.” All Prices F. O. B. Bridgeport, Conn. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE ACTRESS (Above) 
Positively nothing could be of less 
consequence in Miss Flora Dora’s 
theatrical existence than “The Life 
of Giotto”. Her remarks on receiving 
this parcel from her wealthiest 
gentleman friend were undoubtedly 
(among other things she said,) 
“The dumb-bell, I’ve got a book!” 


UNCLE ABNER (Above) 
“What tarnation devvil’s mockery 
mought this be?” mutters Uncle 
Abner. Unfortunately he hasn’t 
the slightest use for the four 
scented sachets which he has just 
received from his niece back East. 
At night Uncle Abner will bury 
her gift behind the ranch-house 


Sketches by 
HELEN E. HOKINSON 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year; which is once too often for the 
Average Buyer. The problem of what to give Aunt Harriet and the 
Olcotts turns the otherwise festive season into a feverish scramble through 
the shops in a vain effort to discover the gift correct for the relative par- 
ticular. Many a beautiful friendship is ruined as the result of a Christmas 





















THE POET (Left) 


Montmorency Purdy has earned an 
enviable reputation as a purveyor of 
the Savage, Primitive Poetry; and his 
little brochure “‘Gutteral Mutterings 
from a Hairy Chest” has called forth 
encomia from the critics. But a pair 
of boxing-gloves does seem a sin- 
gularly inappropriate Christmas gift 





GRANDMA (Above) 


Grandmother is no one to léok 
a gift-horse in the teeth; and it is 
her firm and oft-expressed con- 
viction that it is not the gift, 
but the spirit that counts. 
Even so Grandma is not par- 
ticularly pleased with the lack 
of the proper spirit in this silver 
pocket-flask—her Christmas gift 


THE DUCHESS (Left) 

“What,” asks the Duchess icily, 
“is this, Celeste?” viewing, through 
her jewelled lorgnette the amaz- 
ing little garment which she has 
just received from her cousin in 
Rahway, N. J. It is Celeste who 
offers the tactful suggestion that 
it is perhaps intended as a summer 
covering for the Bourdelle statuette 


The Gift Correct for the Relative Particular 


morning error, such as the sample tactical mistakes committed in the pictures 
above. There is only one way to avoid these embarrassing situations, and pree 
vent similar catastrophes in your own dear family circle. You do not need to 
do your Christmas Shopping early; in fact you do not need to do it at all. 
Simply present each relative with a year’s subscription to VANITY FAIR 
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THe New DOBBS Hat. tHE DOWN i. WILL BE SHOWN BY DOBBS 
& Co, NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTERS, AND BY AUTHORIZED DOBBS 
AGENTS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF AMERICA, ON THE DAY THIS 
NUMBER OF VANITY FAIR IS ISSUED. THE DOBBS DON Q@Q_wIiLi 
APPEAR IN THREE NEW COLORS. THE SHAPE IS SUPERB rd 


~ DOBBS & CO wY 678.620 a2 24 Tifth Avenue w -New York ~~ 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES i 
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STEICHEN 


Ethel Barrymore—In Shakespearean Repertory 
In Association with WalterHampden, She Will Appear in Vartous Classtweal Réles, 
Beginning With Ophelta in “Hamlet”, at Hampden’s New Theatre in New York 
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‘Al’ Smith: A Man of Destiny 


A Consideration of Some of the Tragic Aspects in a Brilliant Political Career 


ECENTLY New York celebrated an- 
other of Al Smith’s triumphs. Yet 
the cheering was not altogether light- 

hearted, for this time even the deaf could hear 
the rumble of thunder in the distance which 
grows louder and more threatening the more 
victories he wins. It is impossible any longer 
to ignore the signs of an impending fate. For 
with each new proof of his power in New 
York the tension throughout the country be- 
comes more ominous. His victories have ceased 
to be victories merely; they are premonitions. 
When he wins nowadays he does not merely 
survive a Democratic disaster, or bend a hos- 
tile legislature to his will, or defeat a power 
like Hearst’s. These victories, which prove his 
mettle and increase his stature, cast long shad- 
ows ahead of them, They have come to por- 
tend a tragic conflict in which he seems des- 
tined to be the central figure. 

I call it tragic not because it is bound to 
end in misery, but because the forces at work 
are beyond the control of the human will. 
One cannot say that the new urban civilization 
which is pushing Al Smith forward into na- 
tional affairs is better or worse than that older 
American civilization of town and country 
which dreads him and will resist him. But 
one can say that they do not understand each 
other, and that neither has yet learned that to 
live it must let live. The conflict is the in- 
evitable consequence of our history. It seems, 
however, to be the fate of this genial man to 
deepen that conflict and to hasten it, and to 
make us face the conflict sooner than we are 
ready. I think this is his destiny, not because 
he pursues it, or perhaps even wholly under- 
stands it, but because his undeniable virtues 
make issues so clear that have long been blurred 


and postponed. 


OVERNOR SMITH is the first man of 

the new .immigration who by every 
professed standard of American politics is 
completely available as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. The new immigrants began to come 
about 1850. For seventy-five years, in spite 
of their vast influence in local politics, they 
have produced nobody who could fairly be 
considered for the Presidency. Now from 
their midst has come such a man. They have 
put forward a man whose record in public 
office both as legislator and as executive is dis- 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


tinguished. They have produced a political 
manager of the first order. They have pro- 
duced a vote getter who seems to possess a kind 
of magic. They have produced a man whom 
his opponents at home not only respect but like. 
And they have produced him in the State of 
New York, which is the State above all others 
that the Democratic Party must win if it is 
to defeat the Republican Party in a straight 
contest. 

The availability of Al Smith is glaring, in- 
disputable, overwhelming. And yet he is un- 
available. By the unspoken and unwritten 
law of the United States, as it stands today, he 
cannot be nominated by any national party. 


HUS, because of his virtues, he brings 

to open issue the conflict between the 
tradition which Americans have professed and 
the tradition upon which they really intend 
to act. As long as there was nobody in sight 
among the newer immigrant peoples who 
could seriously be considered for President, 
the fiction could persist that all careers were 
open to talent, and that a man was a man for 
all that. It was not necessary to inquire 
whether the fiction was seriously meant since 
there was nobody to challenge it, But Al 
Smith does challenge it in the most downright 
sort of way by the sheer fact of his power and 
his success. His advent has seemed to mark 
the end of the Age of Innocence. It has put 
to the test our most ancient boasts, and waked 
us to wonder whether after all the old faith 
in human equality was an illusion. Are the 
castes and the schisms of the Old World native 
also to our soil? _ Are we after all not the New 
World of which we talk but the Old World 
extended on fresh lands? These questions 
hang upon the progress of Al Smith. For 
with him the millions of half-enfranchised 
Americans are making their first bid for power. 
Perhaps I should say rather that they are 
making their first tangible bid for recognition. 
For Al Smith is not the leader of a political 
movement which seeks to impose a new policy 
upon the United States. He has not promised 
the city people who follow him a new heaven 
and a new earth. His people have not been 
promised anything, unless it be relief from 
the Volstead Act, and that hope of relief is 
only an incidental element of their devotion 
to him. He has no program such as the 


Labor Party in England offers to the unpriv- 
ileged classes of England. Nor does he seem 
to believe that a reconstruction of American 
society is necessary or desirable. He is really 
a perfectly conservative man about property, 
American political institutions, and American 
ideals. He believes in the soundness of the 
established order and in the honesty of its 
ideals. He knows how to play according to the 
rules. The principal reforms he has advocated 
are wholly respectable; they are the reforms 
of Elihu Root. The brilliancy of Governor 
Smith’s administration has not been due to its 
radicalism, but to a kind of supremely good- 
humored intelligence and practical imagina- 
tion about the ordinary run of affairs. He 
has made his Republican opponents at Albany 
look silly, not because he was so progressive 
and they were so reactionary, but because he 
knew what he was doing and they did not. 
He is a glutton for detail and a master of it. 
He is a politician who deals with persons and 
facts and ideas so concretely and so simply 
that he can preach the eternal verities without 
sounding stale or trite or verbose. He is what 
a conservative ought to be always if he knew his 
business. He can operate with extraordinary 
skill, with fine deference to expert opinion, 
and with a sure instinct for realities, the in- 
stitutions on which most conservatives expend 
so much rhetoric and fear. 


HE essential conservatism of Governor 

Smith makes it difficult to conceal the 
actual objection to him, He cannot be at- 
tacked as an alien bent on destroying American 
institutions, or even as a revolutionist, like 
the elder LaFollette for example, who would 
undermine the rights of property and the 
power of the courts. Al Smith is not identi- 
fied with any of the radicalisms which cause 
the American Defense Society to shiver so 
volubly. He is not a pacifist, and not what the 
more ignorant members of the Senate call an 
internationalist; he has no designs on the in- 
stitution of matrimony, he does not read free 
verse, he probably never heard of Freud, and 
if you inquired closely you would :find, I think, 
that he did not accept the revelation according 
to Darwin. He is against prohibition and for 
free speech, but so are Elihu Root and Charles 
Evans Hughes. The worst that can be said 

(Continued on page 88 ) 
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The First Adventure 


The Author of “The Green Hat” Experiences an Unexpected Return of His Youth 








Yn) WAS, not long ago, 
aoe on my way to New 
oO York, when a strange 
liner lay like a city 
inst the quay. Yet, 
2 KS) against the quay. Ye 
KOR dwindled into a small 
eriC) paddle-steamer; the 
ampton were suddenly blessed with rich col- 
ours, and lo! before my staring eyes, swept the 
If you think I wish to delude you, you do 
me an injustice. On the contrary, I myself had 
ing to the enervating spectacle, 1 went below. 
Now, .the business of boarding a liner is not to 
of the soldier. One must be active of foot and 
swift of eye. I plunged down the narrow corri- 
ing streets, rough as mountain-paths and foreign 
as streets in the world of Mars. Refuse clung 
walls, and flies yielded to temptation in the 
garbage of the gutters. Small shops flaunted 
air. A tailor with a long black beard and a small 
black cap picked his teeth in the doorway of 
was far from being a tall tailor, and so I must 
have been a very little man. 
long and curly that it bothered me, and I 
laughed as I ran on. 
faces passed to and fro. Some of the women 
had moustachios, but their eyes were women’s 
and what you like. All wore skirts striped with 
colours, and some flaunted silken blouses of 


OR? thing befell me. The 
as I boarded her, she 
grey waters of South- 

noble Danube. 
no desire to be deluded. And, far from yield- 
be undertaken without certain of the qualities 
dors of B. Deck; and lost myself in queer wind- 
abundantly to the friendly shelter of house- 
crazy merchandise. Incredible smells beat the 
his shop. As I ran by he patted my head. He 
I was, certainly I was. And my hair was so 
Strong-faced women and men with broad 
eyes, dark and sombre, dark and laughing, dark 
crimson, Loungers appraised them. 


A BALKAN SCENE 


WOsleepy oxen dragged acart heaped ashigh 

as a mountain with water-melons. Water- 
melons are green, adorable. I yearned after 
them, but it was written that no water-melon 
should ever roll off a cart in my vicinity. Then 
a man ran beside a donkey, beating its hind- 
quarters with a stick and making a great dis- 
turbance. “Cheese!” he cried. “Fresh white 
cheese!” The donkey bore a sack of dripping 
white cheese, and I ran beside it, and I caught 
a drip, two drips, on my finger, and I sucked 
my finger. ‘Delicious, delicious! Salty, pungent, 
lyrical white cheese! Delicious, delicious! Is 
it strange that Serbia is envious of Bulgaria? 





By MICHAEL ARLEN 


Is it strange that all the Balkans fell on Bul- 
garia fifteen years ago, when the Bulgar armies 
were worn with the siege of Chataldja? Is it 
strange that Rumania fell on the town of my 
birth during the War to End War, otherwise 
known as the War to Protect Small Peoples? 
No, it is not strange. It is far from strange. 
Bulgaria has the cheese. 

My father in a suit of dark blue velvet rode 
by me in an open victoria. My father was 
moustachioed like a king, and he was the rich- 
est man in the world. He had a shop full of 
everything, a stone house with a courtyard and 
a bath, and he was the lord of a wife and five 
children, of whom I was the youngest. Because 
I was the youngest my father got out of the 
carriage, gave me a box on the ear and begged 
to know why I was wandering about the streets 
all by myself. I said I was hungry, and ran 
away. 

From the distance I heard my father roar- 
ing with laughter. My father would always 
be roaring with laughter, thus showing his 
superiority over life, which is but a passage of 
grief and suffering. He ‘was an Armenian of 
the old school, which is to say that he had never 
been to school at all, which is cheaper than 
going to Eton and Oxford and learning noth- 
ing, like Englishmen of the old school. In 
his early youth my father had been so poor that 
he had lived on pickles for five years; but he 
had not come out in spots on the face owing to 
the nobility of his mind. He was a very 
grand man, my father. 


MY GRANDFATHER 


HENEVER I was hungry I ran to my 
grandfather’s house, and he would al- 
ways give me a slice of water-melon and a 
piece of bread, and he would always say: 
“Water-melon is good for the digestion, and 
bread makes little boys grow.” I never grew 
much, but that was what my grandfather said. 
In Bulgaria there was no diet. You ate what 
you fancied when you were hungry and you 
lived to be ninety-five, like my grandfather. 
Chained to a stone outside my grandfather’s 
house was a great cannon-ball. That was one of 
the cannon-balls used by .the Russians in the 


- Russo-Turkish War when the Russians marched 


through Bulgaria to meet Osman Pasha at 
Plevna. Of course the Russians made a mess of 
everything, as usual. My grandfather had a 
great contempt for Russians, because he said 
they used too much scent when they were rich 
and too much vodka anyway. My grandfather 
was an intellectual and stood no nonsense from 
anybody. He said that England was the coun- 
try for a decent man to live in, and he always 
had a tin of Huntley & ?almer biscuits in the 
house. 

My father’s stone house stood at a corner of 
a street. Or maybe there were cross-roads just 
there. At the opposite corner there was a 
billiard-hall where my father played carambo! 
with officers with clanking swords. All the 
officers were called “Captain”, because it was 
not good form to be below a captain in rank. 


One of my father’s brothers was a rake, and 
when he was drunk they would balance a glass 
of mastique on his head and try to knock it off 
with cherries or olives. But when he was sobér 
my father’s brother was sombre and philosophic. 
He used to say: “Don’t talk to me about Shakes- 
peare! There is only one man—Dostoéffsky!” 

One of the roads from my father’s house 
led to a dark mysterious place. My brother and 
I were not allowed to walk there because Hadji 
Anna said that the bad Jews lurked there in 
wait for little Christian children. Hadji Anna 
was our nurse, and she was Hadji, which means 
holy, because she had once been to Jerusalem, 
as anyone could see by the crucifix tattooed on 
her forearm. The bad Jews were the bogeys 
with which Hadji Anna and all good nurses 
kept their children in order. They were said 
to capture little Christians, throw them into 
tubs studded with sharp nails, roll the tubs 
about until the children had bled to death, and 
then drink their blood. Probably it was all 


very exaggerated. 
TO ENGLAND 


LTHOUGH my father had established his 

superiority over his neighbours by fixing 

a bath in his house, it did him no good with us, 

Hadji Anna said that it was ridiculous to take 

a bath at home, because there were no facilities 
against catching a cold. 

Every now and then we would all go off to 
the town-baths and after we had been washed 
we were given coffee and cakes and made to 
stay there until the evening, so that the effects 
of the bath could wear out and we would 
be in no danger of colds. 

Catching a cold appeared to be the one terror 
of life. Every other illness came from God 
and therefore could not be avoided, but if you 
caught a cold it was your own silly fault if 
you died. There was no nonsense like isolation 
or disinfection, about the more serious il] nesses. 
Everyone caught whatever was going around, 
went to bed, got up and lived to be ninety-five, 
like my grandfather. 

One day we caught measles. My brother 
was two years older than I and so he had measles 
first, and I was put in the same room with him 
to keep him company. As far as I can remember 
we had measles in the dining-room, because that 
was nice and airy and there would always be 
plenty of people to amuse us. 

One morning my father said to us: “We are 
going to England. Would you like to come?” 
And he roared with laughter. My brother 
looked at me. I looked at my brother. We 
remembered grand father’s biscuits. We decided 
to accompany father to England. 
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The Vamps of 


Yesteryear 
And the Dangerous 
Temptress of Today 


Drawings by BENITO 





© KD CLEOPATRA 
i i ; History proves that fem- | 
ee inine lure was found in | 
pounds. It “lay in } NELL GWYNNE 
[ weight’, so to speak, | The beautiful actress 
a \ for the passersby, and who knocked his Majesty, 
“eaoaca | \ Antony, according to Charles II, for a row of 
x report, did not pass it by footlights was of opulent 


mould—qualified, it is 
said, to play finely both 
the chins in Chin-Chin 





\ \\} \ VENUS DE MILO 


\ . . 
HI When this ancient attrac- 
\ 


tion was unearthed she MESSALINA 


This infamous lady, girl 
friend and wife of Clau- 
dius, the w. k. man-about- 
Rome, was a short vamp 
but a merry one. ‘‘Messy” 
was executed because of a 
black look from Narcissus 


{ ||“ was somewhat shot to 
J Si is pieces but what was left 


[' [4 weighed considerably 
4 / . over 20 stone and her 
., kh beauty is still dis-arming 





-' THE 1925 MODEL ie 


} 
x 
How different in design is the > S 
temptress of our generation! — 
It is “‘waist not, want not”, 
? and the girl who wins in this Fi f 
day obeys the modern man- 
date, “Let them be light” 


















CATHERINE OF RUSSIA 


This great Empress added the 
weight of her person to that 
of her authority so that all 
the wise courtiers of the time 
. fell for her. If they didn’t 
\N) she simply fell upon them 
W 
\ MADAME DU BARRY 


One of the reasons for the 
French Revolutio.i was this 
\ lavishly upholstered lady, 
\ } dressed in the shock absorb- 
ers so popular during the 
| reign of dear old Louis XV. 
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The Advancing Season 


Random Notes on an Assortment of Plays, by Schnitzler, Arlen, Coward, Et Al. 


HE second of the Noel Coward plays 

to reach the New York stage, in the wake 

of The Vortex and in advance of the 
caravan, is Hay Fever. A featherweight comedy, 
it concerns itself with a fading actress of the 
English tradition, who, having retired to rus- 
ticity from the stage (which, to judge by 
the sample of her art as tendered by Miss 
Laura Hope Crews could not possibly have 
missed her) works off her histrionics on a 
patient but obviously suffering family. Mr. 
Coward has manoeuvered rather skilfully the 
patent device of all farce-writers since, one 
guesses, 1619 or thereabouts—the weck-end in 
the country, Of all authorial schemes to gather 
together a diverse sct of characters, then to 
maroon them on some pretext such as the in- 
frequent train-service of the London and North- 
western Railway or the equinoctial burst of 
rain, or both, this is the easiest, the mest em- 
ployed and, hence, in some of its progeny, the 
most distressing to the onlooker. Hay Fever is 
not a consistent entertainment—the dialogue is 
far from Mr. Coward’s best. A few of the 
jokes are amusing—but many are not. I am, 
perhaps, not the first to observe that the edge 
of Mr. Coward’s satire and much of his wit has 
been worn off by the entirely regrettable 
rendition supplied the central rdle. It was an 
occasion which demanded delicate suggestion. 
It was burlesqued. I hope it is not an impolite 
confession that several times during the first 
performance of Hay Fever, 1 was somewhat 
forcefully reminded of the antics of Mr. Leon 
Errol in Sa//y. 


T may be conjecture—and excecdingly un- 

important conjecture—but it occurs to me 
that Mr. Michael Arlen, that profound and 
introspective genius of Claridge’s, when writing 
a play like The Green Hat, thinks up a large 
quantity of ornate similes—of a kind which 
would make Miss Mercedes De Acosta pale 
with envy—and then devises his characters and 
situations after this verbal gestation is com- 
plete. In These Charming People, the play 
under discussion, three acts seem to have been 
written “around” a score of epigrams—( fourth 
rate Oscar Wildian) which are distributed, like 
red Sundays on a calendar, between the rise of 
the first curtain and the fall of the last. Al- 
though These Charming People lags consider- 
ably between epigrams, Mr. Arlen’s venture, 
thanks to the amiable and overflowing per- 
formance by Mr. Cyril Maude, is by no means 
a dull evening. The story is told of the wife of 
the contrd/eur of the British press who stands 
on the brink of infidelity with a young man 
who (she does not know) is of humble birth. 
Her father, a bumptious, vainglorious yet, 
withal, likeable member of Parliament, mixes 
in to put a stop to his daughter’s impending 
escapade. With indignation, and some heat, he 
proceeds with his purpose—not that his daugh- 
ter’s “honour” matters—but rather more be- 
cause he is moved by the fact that he owes his 
comfort and some £10,000 to his son-in-law 
who has threatened to throw him out-of-doors, 
if semehow, by hook or crock, but mostly by 














By DONALD FREEMAN 


hook, a reconciliation is not brought about. 
Accordingly, the prospective lover is revealed 
to be the son of the family butler. The A/most 
Erring Wife: (regretfully) “Oh, if he could 
only have been somebody else’s butler.” Thus 
are husband and wife again “made one” and 
England made safe for aristocracy. Mr. Arlen 
(and his audiences) should be very grateful, 
indeed, to Mr. Maude, and to Miss Edna Best, 
a capable, pretty and personable young actress 
from London, who delivers unimportant lines 
with such a pert and engaging nuance as to 
make them seem charming. 





OOROTHY WILDING, LONDON 


EDNA BEST 


Edna Best is a new and welcome recruit 
to the New York theatre. She plays 
delightfully an important réle in Mi- 
chael Arlen’s ‘‘These Charming People”’ 


It was my original intention in undertaking to 
comment upon Walter Hampden’s current pro- 
duction of Hamlet to borrow, from Mr. John 
Corbin, his stage-plan of the Globe Theatre, 
which housed many of the original productions 
of plays by Shakespeare, which  stage-plan 
you may remember having seen on multitudes 
of occasions in years past in the columns of the 
New York Times. 1 had planned to hold forth 
in this place in learned fashion on the new evi- 
dence to be derived from a reéxamination of 
the Skjt/dumga saga; and the Germanische 
Abhandlungen, Volume X11, to prove that Ham- 
let was not of the male sex after all, but a girl, 
pure and simple. Without recourse to such 
data, I find it extremely difficult to pick any 
new flaws in Hamlet, the play, or to di:cover 
any new virtues, which have not been eulogized 
already thousands of times by other commenta- 
tors upon the drama. It will be, perhaps, more 
wary to mention briefly Mr. Hampden’s per- 
sonal accomplishment in this instance. For it és 
an accomplishment to play Hamlet so finely, 
so sincerely and in such consistent studied tones. 
Yet the suspicion lingers that the Hampden 
Hamlet is a trifle too loyal to text and metre. 
It lacks variation—of mood, gesture, accent, 


intensity—of relation between inward fire and 
outward manifestation. It is (to call it by a 
dreadful name) “scholarly”. Not a trace of the 
rip-snorting melodrama that is the ¢rue Hamlet, 
remains. Miss Ethel Barrymore is an ideal 
Ophelia. Who better could lend the rdle an 
eerie quality than she? 


HE play of two decades ago by Arthur 

Schnitzler entitled The Ca/l of Life which 
the Actor’s Theatre has chosen to present as the 
first offering of its new season is a praiseworthy 
antidote to some of the more resistible emana- 
tions of the everyday theatre. Composed of 
such elements which luxuriate and thrive in 
melodrama such as patricide, seduction, suicide, 
wife murder and adultery, Schnitzler’s some- 
times deeply impressive play moves as if in the 
direction of a profound and searching philo- 
sophic truth, it is as if from its very compo- 
nents of tragedy, there is destined to arise some 
glorious tomorrow. But the play, as Schnitzler 
has set it down, gropes its way, not to the con- 
structive light, but to the boundless gloom of 
a spiritless and indifferent Never. Schnitzler 
pursues his theme—.e. that life is futile—not 
relentlessly but phantasmagorically to a dismal 
final curtain, after a third act which may only 
aptly be described as exasperating. In this third 
act all the surviving characters in the play, who 
have not been previously murdered for extra- 
marital activities, poisoned by their unvirgia 
daughters, or mixed-up in restoring the honour 
of the Blue Cuirassiers “pledged, each to the 
other, never to return from the field of battle”, 
mect in an out of the way place either to die, 
or to purge their souls in conversation of all 
such Schopenhauer overtones as are contained ia 
their respective philosophies. This tendency of 
Schnitzler’s to assemble his characters at one 
point or another without regard to time and 
place may not be attributed to the fact that The 
Call of Life is a play of another generation. 
Please note his Komédie der Verfiihrung (A.D. 
1924). In this biographic index to the Vienna 
society of before the war, and, at times, quite 
charming and reminiscent play by Schnitzler— 
(one of the great poets of the contemporary 
theatre), all the characters save one or two come 
together (with that morbid ‘attention to verity 
demanded of a burlesque show), on an 
“island off the coast of Denmark.” The dramatis 
personae in the Komédie der Verfiihrung pro- 
ceeded to arrive, rather automatically I thought, 
in yachts and battleships, and, if 1 remember 
rightly, two were observed swimming close to 
the shore. 

Craigs Wife is a mordant “character- 
study” by an American—George Kelly—of a 
woman who, having married for the sake of a 
home and what she terms “security” protects 
that home and that “security” with such fanati- 
cal steadfastness as to drive from its sacred 
precincts, stifling and freedom-bent, husband, 
friends, relatives, neighbors, servants until she, 
alone and abandoned is mistress of all she sur- 
veys. The dramatist has treated his subject un- 
compromisingly and has developed his chief 

(Continued on page 122 
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ABBE, BUDAPEST 


Hungary’s Foremost Dramatist —Ferenc Molnar 


Two of His Plays Have Come to the New York Stage This Season— 
“The Tale of the Wolf,” and “The Glass Slipper,’ His Latest Work 
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THE DISH FACE the 
The Assyrian profile noticeable on jea 
our prizefighters is the result of in 
a conference with a nasal bridge- h 
builder, not merely the outcome of me 
the wear and tear of their exis- the 
tence. Thus Mr. Battling Kom- tho 
inski’s fine profile is the result of 
collusion rather than collision the 
tha 
ing 


one 


THE SHELF LIP 


This often observed type, common. . 
very...to Broadway and vicinity, 
owes its origin to the American 
habit of wearing a winter weight 
Perfecto at a 62 degree angle caus- 
ing the lower labial, or cigar holder, 
to project several inches over the 
usual physiognomical building line 
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THE MAP MASTICATORY 1m} 


Mr. Wrigley is responsible for faces 
like those worn by Harry Spearmint 


and Fred Beechnut. Constant chew- 
ing develops those large, square 
jaws without which they could never 
put over the big business deals they 
are always talking vigorously about 
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THE HAND-MADE FACE 


We often see men like Mr. Horatio 
Eiersalat, clad in the dotted-swiss 
swing-clear, who is having his face 
massaged into something more hu- 
man than was his natural dower. 
From temples to chin-tip the Eier- 
salat face is hand-made, a highly 


THAT UP-LIFT EXPRESSION 


The lorgnetted lady above has had 
her face lifted so often that one 
more raise would remove it alto- 
gether. This treatment enables her, 
at 61, to look like 26 but it can not 
be kept up indefinitely. As the old 
adage hath it so adroitly, ‘‘Constant 
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THE FABRICATED FACADE 


The young lady in the chaise longue 
is one of our dashing débutantes 
who is so appalled by her appear- 
ance every morning that she turns 
herself over to the exterior dec- 
orators who, by the aid of lotions, 
potions, pencils and stencils, rap- 
idly change her from livid to vivid. 


An 


| 


PETE. 


The F orming of the American Face eve 
How Our National Physiognomies Have Been Transformed Into What They Are me 
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Marriage and the Law 


The Need for Reorganizing Legislation Governing Divorce and Domestic Relations 


HE cave-dweller who had to go out and 

hunt for his food lived a life of con- 

fident ease in contrast to the bedevilled 
fret and anxiety that are the lot of the swarm- 
ing hosts of modern civilization. 

And yet, in spite of the fever that consumes 
him and the danger that stalks him so remorse- 
lessly, man continues in his unaccountable yet 
splendid determination to be a moral being. 
And by morality is not meant a docile sub- 
jection to social rules that intimidate long after 
they have ceased to be useful or even decent, 
Precisely the opposite is meant. True morality 
is a constant vigilance that, while it recognises 
the necessity of law, exercises upon that law a 
jealous and salutary control. But the best laws 
in time fall into abuse, the lose touch with 
the society for whose benefit they were framed, 
they neglect the progressions and changes of 
thought, they become the sport of lawyers, and 
they bring the state into discredit. It is then 
that morality attacks them, and goes on attack- 
ing them until they are repealed and better 
ones put in their place. And there is always a 
margin of the social conscience, miraculously 
salved from the preoccupations of bread-win- 
ning, that employs itself in this immensely 
important work of moral reform. 


HROUGH the last century defects of 

legislation, inherent or acquired, engaged 
this moral surplus of the social energy. Game- 
laws, child-labour, women’s rights, “fone man 
one vote”, sanitation, rotten boroughs, minimum 
wages, these and a dozen other things radically 
affecting the welfare of the community were 
scrutinized and brought into line with the 
community’s vital thought. The law would 
have gone on cheerfully hanging horse thieves, 
and then motor thieves, down to the present 
day, if morality had not stepped in and told it 
to stop its nonsense. It is impossible to say in 
any absolute sense whether the change in this 
case or that was for the better. This is a thing 
about which history teaches us nothing. The 
slave-state of Athens clearly had a great deal 
to be said for it, and he would be a bold man 
who should dogmatise that the world can never 
see such a state again. We cannot say that the 
best moral judgment of one age is finer than 
that of another, but we can say with finality 
that there is no escape for any age from that 
judgment whatever it may be. In 1820 or su 
that judgment decided that hanging for sheep- 
stealing had to go, and it went. At intervals 
in the nineteenth century it decided against 
child-labour, sweating, the subjection of women, 
bought elections, and the rest, and they went. 
And to-day it is deciding that there is some- 
thing in our marriage laws that is seriously out 
of tune with its conscience; and they too are 
about to be impeached. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that, 
divorce, to put it very plainly, has nothing what- 
ever to do with sexual promiscuity. The man 
or woman who merely wants to cut loose in the 
matter of personal license, does not trouble to 
go through the divorce court for the purpose. 
Many thousands of apparently respectably mar- 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


ried people know this, as the Bible has it, in 
their hearts and in their lives. Shocking as it 
may appear to formal and professional virtue, 
many marriages are none the worse for such 
irregularities, though many marriages are. 
Given the ideal union, the question may happily 
never arise, but no one who is not wilfully 
blind about his experience of life supposes that 
ideal unions are common, And in a vast num- 
ber of unions that are not ideal but are at the 
same time satisfactory working arrangements, 
what is called infidelity is merely an infidelity 
to a condition that neither party supposes to 
exist, That this means that marriage is in a 
great number of cases a very imperfect solution 
of what is generally a problem insoluble in 
perfect terms, nobody will dispute; but thea 
nobody does dispute it. Not the least dangerous 
people are those who confuse a steady concen- 
tration on unreality with moral probity. 


T is, indeed, not sexual profligacy that leads 

to most divorces, but a far more subtly ter- 
rible thing, sexual incompatibility. This always 
has been and always will be a delicate subject to 
discuss, necessarily and rightly so. The process 
is so obscure and unaccountable that physiology 
and psychology alike have been able to do no 
more than to arrive at hypotheses and casual 
hints. But its potency is hardly to be measured, 
and it is mercilessly no respecter of persons. 
The first overpowering impulses of passion are 
beyond any reckoning; they may operate, dis- 
astrously enough, when there is rot real sexual 
compatibility at all. The testing comes when 
they have spent themselves, and it may be a 
testing long, hesitant, almost imperceptible. 
But if the union is, however, far down, an 
antagonism after all, sooner or later the tragic 
error wil! declare itself, and then the decision 
has to be made. Often, more often than not, 
the demands for compromise will have their 
way. The common interests are so many, the 
inconveniences and expenses are so great, the 
scandal and reproach so difficult to face, that 
it is decided to make the best of a bad job. 
And how poor a best of how bad a job many 
thousands of marriages know. Sometimes this 
course is no better than cowardice, sometimes 
it is splendidly courageous, and worthy of all 
compassion and respect. But the decision may 
be otherwise—and what then? 

Nothing, surely, is at once more indecent 
and more ignorant than to suppose that sexual 
relations are the most important aspect of mar- 
ried life; but they have this peculiar importance, 
that if they are wrong everything else is certain 
to be wrong also. I need not add that these re- 
lations may, quite happily, be very widely 
varied in character and still be fundamentally 
right. But when they are wrong there in- 
evitably follows an insidious corruption of al] 
other relations. The tax upon the ordinary 
courtesies of conduct becomes severe beyond 
bearing, petty deceptions belie the normal in- 
stincts of honour on both sides, and there is a 
steady waning of the confidence that alone 
makes the routine of life under one roof toler- 


able. When this happens, the unhappy victims 


of circumstance—as surely this as any devised 
by the Greek poets—sometimes say, “No; this 
must be stopped. To save ourselves not only 
from lasting distress, but from growing deg- 
radation of character, we must no longer live 
in the daily pretence of a bond that does not 
and cannot exist, a pretence that makes all 
other decent association impossible.” Is so- 
ciety, through its law, to forbid them unless 
there shall be a public declaration that one 
party is guilty against the innocence of the 
other; is it to brand with official censure their 
agreed escape from conditions that have become 
shameful! Society says quite clearly on every 
hand that it will not do this; but the law 
continues to disregard the social will, 


T IS well-known that often, once this re- 

lease has been secured, the normal habits of 
good-will and even affection may reassert them- 
selves between people who, having disowned 
a fiction, rediscover a rational truth. That 
this should be so sometimes provokes astonish- 
ment, but it is not easy to see why. It must be 
self-evident that two people may like each 
other very much without being in the least 
fitted to live with each other. If in a moment 
or month of passion they have been beguiled 
into overlooking this fact, is there sense or 
morality in holding them to a bad bargain 
when the mistake has been discovered and ad- 
mitted? And if they truly do like each other 
and the mistake is poisoning that affection is 
it surprising that if the mistake is rectified the 
affection will endure? Is it very sensible of 
society to cherish a superstition that an an- 
tagonism that has had precisely one cause should 
be indulged when the cause is removed? So- 
ciety, indeed, is very rapidly getting quite clear 
in its head about all these things. And the die- 
hards will not help themselves by saying know- 
ingly, “Yes, society is”.. The cat is not going 
to jump their way. 


HERE are many cases of admitted diffi- 

culty, difficulty created by the affinities of 
the people chiefly concerned, and not by social 
interference. The most serious of these is when 
one party to a marriage wishes to break the con- 
tract and the other to preserve it. I confess 
that for myself I cannot understand how this 
can happen, but it appears that it sometimes 
does. That there should be deep suffering on 
one side I can understand; indeed I do not 
believe that such a separation can ever take place 
without a great deal of distress on both sides, 
even though both may be sure that separation 
is imperative. But regret is one-thing, and 
desire to keep a partner who does not wish to 
be kept is another. And in any case, I can see 
nothing for it but that the wish of even one 
party to separate should be effective. It is 
hardly necessary to say that I mean a really 
deeply considered wish, not a merely frivolous 
inclination. But then these steps are in fact 
very rarely taken on merely frivolous inclina- 
tions, and when they are it clearly does not 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Others will 





FLORENTINE 


The beautiful mask by Mr. 
Benda, shown on this fig- 
ure, is that of a Florentine 
lady of, approximately, 
the late Fifteenth Century 


HOTOGRAPHS BY 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


New Masks by W. T. Benda Revealed in 


THE DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Eleven new masks designed and executed by Benda. They are pho- 
tographed against a garden wall, each of them patiently waiting its 
turn to be pictured in the series of out-door photographs made re- 
cently for Vanity Fair. Eight of the photographs are to be seen on these 
two facing pages. 


be published in forthcoming issues 








MADONNA 
A complicated mask by 


the Polish artist. In this 
case the elaborate halo-like 
headdress is an essential 
part of the mask itself 


NIPPONESE 

A cruel case of decapitation. 
The lady who was asked to 
pose in the Japanese mask 
revealed above, was not a 
Japanese. Hence her polite 
but dignified refusal to pose 
in it for our photographer 


an Outdoor Setting 


And a Word Concerning the Diverting Hobby of a Polish Artist in America 


T. BENDA, the Polish illustrator and painter—like all true artists—has a 

. hobby. For nearly ten years now he has occupied his evenings in designing 

and making the masks which, bearing his name, have become famous the world 
over. This magazine takes a little pride in having been the first publication to in- 
troduce the masks to the American public. It was, we think, because of such 
publication in these pages, that so many dancers, pageant producers, and theat- 
rical managers have made of Mr. Benda’s masks such frequent and telling use. 
Dancers like Margaret Severn in New York, for instance, and Grace Christie 
in England, have used them as essential parts of their performances for many 


years. During the past two years no new Benda masks have been seen or re- 
produced, the artist having decided to complete a dozen or more of them before 
making use of them. Here, on these two pages, his new masks are for the first 
time revealed. They were photographed for Vanity Fair against a country back- 
ground, by Dr. Arnold Genthe, who has for a long time paid particular attention 
to photographs of dancers in out-door settings. The masks are made of papier 
maché exquisitely modeled and coloured. We predict that the day will come 
when a great masque, or miracle play, with appropriate music, lighting and 
scenery, will be written around Mr. Benda’s collection of about fifty masks 
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AMERICAN 


Lo, the poor Indian. A 
mask (below) in which 
the American Indian type 
has been closely followed 
by the designer—its effec- 
tiveness greatly enhanced 
by its vivid painting 





A feminine mask (above) of 
very great beauty, delicately 
and somewhat severely col- 
oured. One of the most re- 
cent of Mr. Benda’s creations 
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Below, three Japanese masks 
—a daemon and two ladies 
of rank. Item: Mr. Benda, 
the artist, himself, posed 
in this picture, as the daemon 


LA MANCHA 


Don Quixote (below) is 
here revealed to view. 
The modeling is so bold, 
so exaggerated even, that 
the mask would seem to 
be, perhaps, best suited to 
a theatrical production 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Madame La Marquise—Gloria Swanson 


A Camera Study of the American Film Actress Now Completing a New Picture by Fannie Hurst 
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A-Bout With Dempsey 


Concerning the Present World’s Champion and Some Traditions of the Ring 


APOLEON stood at a cross-roads, after 

the level-headed Tallevrand had left 

him. The mightiest of warriors took 
the road that led to Waterloo, 

Jack Dempsey, Napoleon of bruisers, is also 
at a point where the roads diverge. Kearns, 
most astute of managers in the realm of padded 
banging, the Talleyrand of gentlemen who 
trade wallops for money, has long since de- 
parted, Ieaving in his stead an ex-movie actress, 
serene in the boundary of Greenwich Village 
and a superficial understanding of Sigmund 
Freud. For Estelle Taylor, wife of the cham- 
pion, is now guiding the destinies of the great- 
est of maulers. It is a case without parallel in 
an unparalleled profession. 

Kearns first met Jack Dempsey in 1917. 
The champion was at the time, just another 
mediocre pugilist, little more than a young 
hobo handy with a pair of boxing gloves. An 
unknown member of the leather pushing bri- 
gade, he gave no promise of becoming the most 
magnificent pugilist of all time. The manager 
had also been a pugilist who did not rise to 
greatness. The relentless cunning of the tiger 
is necessary in the ring. Brains are not essential. 

The dapper Kearns soon began the most 
adroit of campaigns. With 
his long-haired gawky fighter 
he moved cauticusly. A repu- 
tation in the ring is not built 
up in a day. Whenever you 
hear suddenly of a bruiser 
flashing into fame it is well 
to bear in mind that the gen- 
tleman has burned the sinews 
of his manhood in the climb. 

In pugilism there are !t- 
tle worlds which even the 
ringside scat patrons never 
see. Over the roads of these 
worlds 


| 
i 


roam 


“ 


gentlemen 
ringers” who fight 
under many aliases and gain 
great profit thercby. 

Many great pugilists were 
“ringers” before their faces 
became familiar in metro- 
politan dailies, A ringer gen- 
erally travels toa town which 


known as 


has pride in a home boy just 
beginning to climb the pu- 
gilistic ladder. The ringer, 
a wary bruiser himself, and 
often able to hold his own 
with the world’s 
peses as an 


greatest, 
amateur and 
barely succeeds in getting a 
match with the home product. 
A few days before the engagement several 
strange and loudly dressed gentlemen appear in 
the town over which is floating the fever of 
battle. 

Moncey goes begging at four to one on the 
home pugilist. Finally one of the gentlemen, 
who is said to be a traveling man, bets a few 
hundred dollars on the ringer. The other gen- 
tlemen do likewise. When a litele time has 
elapsed they have actually bet more than five 


‘‘Dempsey-Firpo”. 


By JIM TULLY 
or ten thousand dollars with the natives at 
tremendous cdds. 

The home bruiser wins the first half dozen 
rounds, The ringer seems battered from pillar 
to post, and is all but out. The natives wager 
more money. Being typical gamblers they wil] 
give any odds on what they feel is a sure thing. 
The gentlemen, with tears in their eves at the 
spectacle of their bruised and battered idol, re- 
luctantly remain Joyal, and bet more money at 
even greater odds. : 

Suddenly there comes a different tide in the 
certain flurry of battle. The ringer, dazed, 
apparently, and tired of the farce, sends a 
blood and water-soaked mallet of pain through 
the over-confident home-town pugilist’s guard, 
and the latter sinks, forgetful of James Joyce 
and Professor Stuart P. Sherman. 

The gentlemen and the ringer collect many 
thousands—and breeze on to battles new. 

Many of these ringers are loval to ambitious 
friends. They will help a friend win a repu- 
tation as a knocker-out in the sticks, by “taking 
a flop” for a price. It really does them no 
harm. It is much as if Theodore Dreiser would 
write a novel and sign the name of John Jones 
to it—a novel in the popular manner—say 
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DEMPSEY-FIRPO: A LITHOGRAPH 


Vanity Fair recently reproduced a painting by George Bellows entitled, 
Here the reader will see reproduced a lithograph 
by the same artist illustrating precisely the same scene. The artist was at 
this memorable Dempsey-Firpo fight and occupied a seat by the Ringside 


that of Harold Bell Wright—and get a small 
fortune for doing so. But, to go back to our 
ringer. The news is soon flashed to far papers 
that the ringer has won another knockout in a 
few rounds. No one has heard of the local 
victim—but the world is large—and soon the 
lambaster from the West is hailed as a future 
champion by the /asé New York fight critics. 

Jack Kearns has been accused of allowing 
ringers to take many nose dives for his future 


champion. This is possibly false. There is al- 
ways slander about the ruler of a world. For 
the first year or two after the Kearns-Dempsey 
alliance the champion did win a sensational 
number of knockouts. Directly before the title 
bout with Willard, Dempsey knocked. out 
Jack Hickey, Kid Harris, Kid Henry, Eddic 
Smith, and Tony Drake, in one round each. 
These gentlemen were never heard of before--- 
and even their mothers have not heard of them 
since. They may have been ringers, and they 
may have been honest pugilists anxious to help 
a friend in the hinterland. ; 

But then, it must be remembered that he 
made good as a knocker-out over the larger cir- 
cuit. The man-mountain that was Jess Willard 
crumbled in a few minutes before the dynamite 
that was Jack Dempsey. And so did the hill that 
was Carl Morris, the original White Hope, now so 
far slumped on the tinselled scat of fortune as 
to be a moving picture actor in Hollywood. 
Morris crumpled in less than a round, before 
Dempsey, with a blow under the heart. Car] may 
be a movie actor, but he was never a ringer. 

Dempsey’s hardest fight was with Bill Bren- 
nan in Milwaukee. Bill had to stop in the sixth 
on account of a wrenched ankle. It was a battle 
fought to the tune of roar- 
ing elements. 

They advanced swiftly te- 
ward each other when the 
gong rang. Feinting, they 
both led. There followed 
an intense Their 
feet could be heard shuffling 
over the canvas. Dempsey 
missed a left and right and 
worked in close. Then the 
yellowsledges began to pump. 


er 
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silence. 


RNS 


Brennan’s game Irish face 
twisted in awful pain—as 
Dempsey’sr:ght swung down- 
ward in short snappy jolts on 
his kidney. The flesh above 
it was soon Jumpy and raw. 
An uppercut caught Dempsey 
and maddened him. He flew 
into a left that stopped him 
for a second. He stepped 
back, both men measured each 
cther and volleyed crump- 
ling right and Icft smashes 
to face and body. Then 
another uppercut caught 
Dempsey and rattled the teeth 
in his heavy jaw. Maddened 
again, he made a tremendous 
rally. Yellow gloves flashed 
by yellow gloves but Bren- 
nan stood his ground. His muscular body 
writhed and reeled under the powerful lights. 
A few moths flew above them . . . like white 
buzzards of the night. 

When the second gong rang Dempsey was 
in’ Brennan’s corner before he rose from his 
chair. His right shot out and Brennan stepped 
inside of it. The referee loosened the tang]: 
of powerful arms. They squared away and 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ORAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


Divorce Among «These Charming People” of Fashion 


HE moment eagerly awaited by this “husband” and by this “wife” 

alike—the terrible and wonderful moment of absolute freedom, the 
act which shatters to a million vivid fragments the monotonous mock- 
ery of their “marriage’—has at length arrived. The mind of each is 
already fixed upon fresh indulgences—a kaleidoscope of amorous images, 
a collection of imminent or imaginary infidelities, a progression of gayly 
flickering desires—a jumble of superficial and significant thrills, hopes, 
fears, lusts; an iridescent filigree of faces, lips, tears, smiles, eyes, emo- 
tions and gestures. “Let no man put asunder” holds no meaning for 
these two mismated spirits, which wander ceaselessly through difficult and 


dizzying paths of adventure, yearning only to feel, to taste, to live. 
The glitter and the tinsel of that species of unexistence which involves 
a million cruelties, a billion compromises, a trillion idiocies—the glare 
and clamor and seethe of society—afflicts and allures them beyond any 
wish or thought or dream of their own invention; driving their separate 
lives violently and mercilessly onward, an inescapable impasse of further 
marriages, further morasses of boredom and futility; torturing their 
imaginations with every weapon which superficiality has put at their 
command; dooming their multilated souls to defeat; plunging their hearts 
deeper and deeper into an infinite labyrinth of inexorable, utter fatuity 
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Horns and the Man 
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French Farce Through the Ages Considered in the Light of Its First Beginnings 


ENTLEMEN 

who have outgrown 

their juvenile im- 

pulse to scribble savory 
verses on back fences often 
obey it in modified fashion 
by sending anonymous 
protests to dramatic critics. 
Such a one came to me 
after I had done some die 
chuckling in print about 

















two recent New York ver- 
sions of Parisian farces. 
There is no clue to whom I owe permission 
to quote: 

“The plots of French farce 

Are exceedingly sparse, 

For, dealing with daughter or mother, 

They treat of one topic 

Explicit and tropic— 

And, really, they treat of no other!” 

This modest laureate is fairly 
right about it. His statement 
has, at any rate, conservatism in 
its favor. But the whys and why- 
nots of French farce are a bit too 
dissertative for his rhyme scheme. 
A whole national psychology brews 
in the kettle of comedies which 
Paris is forever stirring and tast- 
ing anew. It is the paradox of 
the blowing off of steam by the 
most monumentally moral people 
on earth. 

Realize, first of all, the possible 
truths and benefits to be derived 
from looking on life, not as 
through a library window darkly, 
but with that gay, credulous, slight- 
ly cross-eyed vision of the French 
farceurs. Then you may see the 
world shaped as they see it, as a 
huge, spinning, swerving triangle. 
That must be a relief to the sober j 
and uprighteous citizens who want 
now and then to forget that it is 
really a rigid, four-square, sharp- 
cornered cube. 

“Ah, Madame,” exclaimed Da- 
voust to a German princess when 
she introduced her family to him, 
“on voit bien que vous demeurez 
4 la campagne, tous vos enfants se 
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By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


no more than a game, an amusement. Spain 
may turn it into a madness, Italy into a wrath, 
Germany into a digestive remedy; but France 
alone knows it for the battledore and shuttle- 
cockoldom it is. 

The volatile Parisian sprig, whenever he 
goes abroad in these old plays, is enormously 
feared by husbands and fathers. They are 
flatteringly aware of his amorous propensities. 
They must all admit, in charming specches, 
that they are no match for him at his graces 
in the parlor, his amiable resourcefulness in 
the boudoir. Favart invented a sort of pa- 
triotic pageant wherein Hebe, retained by 
Cupid to decide which nation produces the 
best lovers, naturally awards it to home talent 
with this bouquet: 

“Les Francois raisonnent plus juste: 


Chez eux Pamour est delicat!” 
This fond compliment to the young blades 
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ressemblent.” And from that 
moment, perhaps, you may date 
the beginnings of French farce. 

But even before those lax Na- 
poleonic days, and as early as the 
tent-shows of Boissy and Le Sage, 
French playwrights were already 
occupying themselves with the obdurate droll- 
ery of love and marriage. For more than 
two centuries it has been the trade of hardy 
hacks to deal in this national illusion of 
Frenchmen as the giddiest, wittiest, most irre- 
sponsible lovers in the world. 

To France, explains a young convent-bred 
miss in an Autreau comedy which was given 
to a world of guffaws in 1718, love means 





her new lover. 





LES INTRIGANTS 
A lisp of taffeta through shadowy aisles, a sigh, a hesitation—and 
Madame la Marquise sedately follows her husband into their loge. 
not without her pausing, behind his back, to arrange a rendezvous with 


who made up most of their audiences seems to 
have tied French playwrights to a stiff and 
perpetual contract. Their descendants who 
write the farces of today must go on writing 
them for the especial benefit of the fiction that 
life is a pastime limited to adroit Don Juans, 
horned husbands and nearly naughty brides. 
Russian entertainments have taught us.to pic- 
ture all the inhabitants of that cold country 


This, in life, and on the stage, is French farce 


as forever engaged in jewelled coronation 
marches and musical barge-tugging up and 
down the Volga. “Ballet has persuaded us to 
believe in Poland as a land wherein none does 
aught but wear nosegays in his boot-tops and 
dance mazurkas at wedding feasts. Hawaii 
has been identified with ladies who spend 
the whole sunny, blossom-laden day emulating 
the ventrical rhythms of the local earthquakes. 
Germany, to judge by its new expressionists 
in drama, must be all choruses of madmen who 
butt their heads against stone walls and wail 
the virtues of Jack-the-Ripper. 

The French playwright has presented us, 
similarly, with a France extraordinarily, mo- 
notonously wicked. A France where husbands, 
merely for their fault of being husbands, are 
kept eternally pleading at locked bedroom 
a harder fate—sent chasing 
without rest or reward after mistresses in 
Montmartre. A France where wives are con- 
tinually being confronted and in- 
structed by the ladies of their 
husbands’ (or their  cavaliers’) 
4 past history. A France where 
young beaux are forever being 
sucked into the quilted tempests of 
private restaurant rooms, blown 
over by profuse head _ waiters, 
trampled by fierce flocks of in- 
laws and gendarmes, and then 
patted back into excellent humor 








doors, or else 








: by the cocotte from around the 
j boulevard. For all this is the 
‘ Frenchman’s nightmare, congealed 
: into the stereotype of funniness. 

; Farce is only a rebound from 


agony. Know what a_ nation’s 
farces are, and you know its inner- 
most worry, American  farces 
have mostly to do with smart young 
business men who grow rich un- 
expectedly and  overnight—be- 
cause, of course, we fret so heavily 
about the hardships and chagrins 
of business. French farces have 
inevitably to do with extra-marital 
indulgences, and you will have no 
harder time pursuing the obvious 
causes of that. No one actually 
agonizes as zealously as the French- 
man about love when he can launch 
it with a grand operatic L. There 
is not a plot in French farce which 
: has not its brunette twin among 
the plots of French tragedy. 
From the Eighteen-thirties to 
the Fifties, before the art of litho- 
graphy had sold itself to the large- 
scale production of Christmas 
cards and kitchen calendars, France was the 
chief printer of famous sentimental chromos. 
Maurin, Tassaert, scores more of artists who 
knew how to illustrate the sheen of lambre- 
guins and the glamour of young, illicit love, 
circulated scenes of excruciating passion and 
refinement. Such stories these pictures told... 
“Found Out” wherein a stern and handsomely 
(Continued on page 102) 
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The 'Tone-Deaf Poets 


A Faulty Sense of Hearing Scandalously Attributed to Some Celebrated Lyricists 


By WINTHROP PARKHURST & L. M. HUSSEY 


HE unsophisticated, and, in fact, quite 

a few who might reasonably refuse the 

title, hold commonly to the belief that 
the practitioner of one art is by nature wholly 
sympathetic toward all the others. More than 
this, a common belief obtains that the artist not 
only appreciates aesthetic gambolings in some 
alien pasture, but also lends an inerrant eye, ear 
arid ‘critical faculty upon the most’ rec- 


it seems needlessly brutal to do the warbling 
Parnassians further hurt. Contemporaneously 
their stature and importance have declined 
noticeably. Not many years ago the superstition 
was still prevalent that when a bard came to 
bed with a rhyme that same sweet singer was 
also enceinte with grave philosophies or at 
least a moral saw of some profoundness. Now- 


to any of the details of music, their allusions 
are almost unfailingly faulty. It seems that a 
poet can scarcely speak of the art without ex- 
posing his unhappy technical ignorance of all 
things musical. And, in addition, there is yet 
a graver charge: the poets betray such-a lack of 
passion for music in the large—if we may 
judge by the tepidity of their verses—that the 

very subject they nominally celebrate in 





ondite neighings and hoofings of the en- 
tire corral. 

Indced, artists themselves will frequently 
admit the breadth, the grand catholicity of 
their aesthetic sensibilities. They accept 
this réle of all-knowing aestheticians, 
partly because they are scarcely less vain 
than most men, and partly as a defense of 
their excessively unstrategic position in so- 
ciety. That is to say, held in the opinion 
of all honest men as a uscless though 
frequently entertaining fellow, the artist 
seeks to lessen a trifle the disesteem of his 
position by broadening the scope of his 
appreciations, As a measure of offense, no 
less than as a means of comforting a lonely 
ego, artists tend to huddle together and, 
outwardly at least, pretend pleasure in 
their communion. 


ie PRACTICE, of course, most per- 
formers in the separate arts make dis- 
tressingly uncongenial companions. For 
example, place together for a period of 
hours a musician and a sculptor, within 
the confines of one room, and without the 
distraction of food or spiritus frumenti; 
if they be choleric men the enforced con- 
tact may well end in lamentable fisticuffs; 
or granting milder tempers to the pair, 
each will probably sulk in a corner. Cus- 
tomarily, whenever two such journeymen 
in disparate arts attain to boon-fellowship 
their concord will be found to base itself, 
not upon the fervor of one for the art of 
the other, but upon a common taste for 
Bourbon, or Pilsner, or Leberwurst sand- 
wiches with a slice of Spanish onion, or 
perhaps nothing more comprehensive than 
a cutie. 

Of these facts the knowing are sufh- 
ciently aware; nor would it be either in- 
structive or diverting to repeat them here 
were not a curious exception made in favor 
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TO JULIA, Et AL... 


By GeorcE S, CHAPPELL 


Whenas in silks milady goes, 
Or other textile, soft and clinging, 
With rais¢d skirt and rolléd hose 
And tinkling garter bells a-ringing, 
And when I see, upon the street, 
The ornamental trappings of her, 
The tricky sandals on her feet, 
The complicated hat above her, 
The stripéd scarf of Bulgar stitch, 
The lucid hosiery she uses, 
The sheer effrontery of which 
Displays her beauties—and her bruises, 
When all these charming things I see, 
The question which I ask is still not 
“Whatwill,”. . .the ‘quote’is not by me,. . . 
“Milady wear?” but what she will not? 
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such verses is made to appear, from the 
musician’s point of view, trivial and even 
ludicrous. 

After much laborious search it may now 
be asserted fearlessly that there still re- 
mains to be written a single poem exhibit- 
ing a convincing ecstasy over genuine music. 
Nor is this for lack of ecstasy in the blood 
and bone of the bards. Lofty fervors the 
poets do certainly reveal in the matter of 
ladies’ eyebrows, daffodils, a reasonably 
fumigated infant, an Autumn. sunsci, 
April’s prime, and such-like subjects. But 
where is there an equal, even a comparable, 
passion for. the art of Apollo? Nowhere 
in English prosody, so far as an earnest 
questing can discover it, is there a single 
stanza, albeit chanting of music, that comes 
within a dozen octaves emotionally of 
Keats’ poignant cry when he shouted merely 
about a stout explorer or a peak in Darien. 


ERE it is necessary, however, to make 

a certain reservation in favor of 
the poets. The fashioning of stanzas is an 
art far older than the making of formal 
music. Thus it would be unfair to search, 
let us say, Chaucer for his possible sensi- 
tiveness to music. Chaucer and Spenser we 
may forgive just as we would forgive a 
want of musical sophistication in the un- 
known singers of the Anglo-Saxon sagas. 
One may even deal charitably with the 
Flizabethans. This is not to say that in the 
days of Shakespeare there was still no 
music extant that might move a songster 
to worthy rhyme. Indeed, by that time, 
liturgical music had for some centurics 
been rolling in majesty down the vaulted 
naves of cathedrals—music of compelling 
dignity if not greatness, and sufficingly 
impressive to prompt the lips of a sensitive 
listener to eloquence. Realizing the meas- 
ure of musical development in their time 








of the poets, and more specificaliy in favor 
of the poets in respect to their lofty sensibility 
to music. 

The intimate kinship of poets and musicians 
is almost universally conceded. According to 
this notion, if they are not actually brothers 
of an identical sanguinity they are, having 
wooed sister muses, at least brothers-in-law. 
Are not the poets notably musical? Always, as 
the phrase goes, they are singing. Moreover, 
they sing often of music. Ergo, the poets are 
musicians, by nature, if not by precise training. 

It is with a measure of sentimental shrink- 
ing that we now subject this age-hallowed 
belief to a close scrutiny. We hesitate because 


knows that the 
philosophic content of mest verses is excessively 
feeble and that no very novel ethical system 
has come out of the poets’ chronic preoccupa- 
tion with morals. 

Nevertheless, held suspect in other matters, 
the poets yet maintain their credit as musicians, 
native musicians, and creatures inordinately 
sensitive to music. Is this reputation deserved? 
Eyeing the fruits of the Parnassians can we 
say that it is grounded upon performance? 
Having studiously leafed and read the antholo- 
gies, it is necessary to respond with a No. For, 
as far as the rhymesters refer in specific terms 


adays, however, everyone 


it would be quite unjust to absolve Shakes- 
peare and Jonson and Marlowe from the charge 
brought against all later poets were not for the 
fact that a fair regard for the tastes and habits 
of these men makes it doubtful whether they 
ever heard the music then in being. That is to 
say, it is quite improbable that those boon- 
fellow writing-men and roaring boys, regular!y 
foregathered at the Mermaid, ever attended 
divine services; or did one of them, with a 


heavy head, stray penitently under a sacred . 


roof, he left Pegasus hitched out in the grave- 
yard, 
- Without granting thus ‘much in fairness it 
(Continued on page 94 ). 
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| This painting, The Cliff-Dwellers, is on view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





4 


PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


| in New York, as a part of the George Bellows Memorial Exhibition. Mr. Dreiser. 
an authority on city life, explains and elaborates, below, the thought of the artist 


«<The Cliff Dwellers”: A Painting by George Bellows 


I' is so direct, so forthright. No pointed 
any more 





nuances. No hidden ones 
than the broad, accurate face ot lite 
anywhere appears at a first glance to have any. 
A tall, obtuse triangle in a slum packed with 
the vibrant, necessary or unnecessary life of the 
slum, as you will. (The car is labeled Vesey 
Street-—hence on the lower Fast Side, between 
the Bowery and Catherine Slip below Chat- 
ham Square, I think.) And the walls are so 
red and dirty. And by day and night, at this 
season of the year, hot. And soiled and flaccid 
figures everywhere. Note the collapsed figures 
on the second and third floor fire escapes to the 
right; the inert, meaty, sowish figures—lower 
tight, front—looking at what! Thinking of 
what! 
And the houses and gutters smell just as 
I see the 
Washing on the lines, to be sure—and such as 
itis. Looking at the original I was moved by 
the speed and ease with which this man 
achieved the sense of packed, inert and limited 


do the people—sweaty and weary. 


A Note by THEODORE DREISER 
life in so small a space. There are perhaps as 
many as forty people in the foreground but by 
deft brush strokes—shadows—mere tricks or 
splotches and presto, we have four or five hun- 
dred. And how pushing and moving and seek- 
ing—as life in its dumb blind masses is always 
pushing and secking,—like clouds, like smoke, 








To me it looks like late afternoon or evening 
—between seven and eight in the summer time 
when the sun has fallen behind those hard, hot 
walls and one can come out of close, stuffy 
rooms which are, nevertheless better than out- 
side during the blazing heat of the day and get 
a breath of street air. In nineteen hundred 
there would have been a hand organ here 
somewhere and some of these youngsters would 
be dancing. Why is it the slum kids dance 
so little these days on the side walks of New 
York? 
tenanted by truck drivers; janitors; stevedores; 
dock handlers and rustlers and their ilk. And 
their wives and daughters 


I take it the neighborhocd is mostly 





scrubbing, dusting, 
picking up rubbish or sitting about and bluffing 


about work, or gossiping about the trouble the 
children and the neighbors make while their 
husbands work. Sleep, blab, blether and repro- 
duction of their kind. So it goes. And, as you 
sce here, only youth or infancy—principally 
infancy at that, has the vitality to be quick, 
strident. Only one in all this picture with a 
suggestion of a riant, defiant smile—the kid 
with the battered straw hat at the extreme 
lower left. 

Twenty years ago the ardent champions of 
the poor working man would have bawled from 
a soap box or a cart tail: “these have no sum- 
mer hemes to go to, By God. Thev don’t live 
in no palaces. They’re sweated, robbed—that’s 
what they are. The lousy rich takes it all an 
leaves *em this.” 

Today—well 


—dim as it is. 





todav—a light has broken 
From automobiles and small 
portable platforms, with one hundred per cent 
American flags attached (for fear of Wall 
Street and the Department of Justice) we 
(Continued on page 118) 
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The Stop and Go of Traflic’s Flow iG 
AY 


A Few Ingredients That The Jams Are Made Of 





Drawings by COVARRUBIAS 


COVA KVEIAS 






THE KINGLY COP 


Who is so regal as the Ruler of the Road, 

the Traffic Cop? At his imperial ges- 
THE TOUGH GUY ture all motordom pauses or proceeds. THE HANSOM CABBY 
At the command of his authoritative 
white glove the lordly limousine lin- 
gers, the steam  sardine-box speeds. 
Theirs not to question why, theirs but 
to obey,—or go to the Police Station 


None resents the “Stop” of 
the cop more bitterly than the 
hardboiled egg who drives one 


A pause in the day’s occupation 
never worries the hansom-cab driv- 
er whose supper-club clientéle cuts 
of those taxis that rush in where into his nights something dreadful. 
Packards fear to tread. When A few moments delay at a focal cen- 
the signal is against him this ter is just so much sleep gained. His 
boy-bandit uses words heard horse stops and goes automaticaliy 
only on the New York stage 


“a 
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THE SUPER-CHAUFFEUR PLACE AUX DAMES 
No mere mandate of a man in the street The ladies are ever a law unto themselves. 
can disturb the dignity of the lordly per- Tickets were never meant for Tessie who 
son who tools a Rolls. If he must wait, sails through the traffic with the abandon 
he must. It is an inconvenience which of an ambulance. Her beauty is partly 
he bears with fortitude and a grim ex- responsible but a co-operative cause is 
pression. Does the policeman like to make the ten-spot which her fond Papa slips 


this grand gentleman wait? We’ll say so! the honest gendarme from time to time 
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The Inconstant Moon 
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A Little Catch-as-Catch-Can, with Eros for a Partner, and a Silver Ear for a Prize 


HE scene is a garden chose paths lead, 

among quiet leaves and cool grass, to long 

windows jewelled with mirth. Beyond 
the windows laughter rises, drifts like smoke 
against wall and ceiling, to break in a million 
glittering notes and dissolve again to silence. 
There is the throb of a saxophone, the lisp of 
dancing feet; the flourish of cigarettes lightly 
pungent against satinwood, damask or chiffon. 
Balloons float crazily into candle-flames, coral 
and saffron and rose, and HENRY OF NAVARRE 
gravely offers CLEOPATRA an eclair; for it is a 
bal masqué. 

In the garden all is quiet, save for the 
whisper of a fountain as it throws an icy 
hiss to the stars, Into its fragrant shadow, 
upon the last, reluctant note of a-violin, 
come RosEMARY avd GEORGE. George, a4 
compact young man dressed in the triangles 
of gaudy satin which proclaim the melan- 
choly Harlequin, is nevertheless superbly 
GrorGcE; RosEMary, as Columbine, has, 
with a tache de beauté here and there, a 
lipstick more roguish than reasonable, im- 
proved a little even upon herself. 

She melts, with a sigh of taffeta, upon 
the fountain’s brim. GrEorGE pleasurably 
inspects the sky. 


EORGE: There’ll be a full moon 
any minute now. (His confidence is 
exquisite. One could suppose him the 
moons creator, a prestidigitator among stars ) 
See, Rosemary? It will come up behind the 
hill. 
Rosemary (sings softly, with matchless 
feeling, but a slightly inferior accent): 


“La lune blanche 
Luit dans les bois; 
De chaque branche 
Part une voix, 

Sous la ramée... 
O, bien-aimée!” 

GeorGE (sitting down beside her): What’s 
that—French? 

Rosemary: Of course, it’s French! Verlaine. 
And I wish you wouldn’t always sigh and sit 
down so neatly just when I am being romantic, 
George. You might have some consideration 
for my feelings, even though you do profess 
to be in love with me. 

GrorcE: Dearest, I am a prosaic man, and 
I cannot go all to pieces more than ten or 
eleven times a day. I know it’s lovely to be 
emotional with vine-leaves in your hair, but 
then I might fall in the fountain. You wouldn’t 
want me to fall in the fountain, Rosemary? . 

Rosemary: I should /ove you to fall in the 
fountain, George! Then coral would sprout 
from your eyes, which would be so melancholy 
and irresistible. (She sighs) 

The moon arches one delicate brow, a thread 
of gold, above the hill, GrorGE is immoderately 
pleased, 

Grorce: See, Rosemary, just as I told you! 
It will be a full moon. 


By MARGARET CASE 


Rosemary: Ah, let us hope not guwite full, 
George. I should like a little dent at the top, 
perhaps, like-the dent in old decanters which 
makes them more expensive; or perhaps a little 
scalloping on one side. Or George, let us have 
the middle out! Then we can hang it round 
our necks . . . or else a triangular moon. Ah, 
George, what fun to have a triangular moon! 

GerorcE (tenderly): Crazy! See, the moon 
is rising so fast you can almost see it move. 
Those dark lines are craters and volcanoes. 
(He points with a confident forefinger ) 

Rosemary: (placidly): -'They are not. 
They’re the Sea of Tranquillity and the Sea of 
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THE TINSEL MOON 


Moons are made of different things—tinsel and chiffon, 
green cheese and tears; they are different shapes—cool 
threads of silver, crescents of flame, or preposterous 
platinum bubbles. But they are all quite mad, my 
dears; and that is the secret of their charm 


Sleep, and the Lake of Nectar, and the Lake 
of Tears. (She turns, enchanted in the silver 
light) Take me there, my George! We will 
sail in a little gold boat with a scarlet sail, and 
I will light a candle with a star and read Swin- 
burne aloud when you are tired. 

Such a charming picture! But Grorce, be- 
decked in moonlight, has just one thing to say 
on the subject of Swinburne, and says it briskly. 

GerorceE: I always understood that Swin- 
burne was a little off-color. 

Rosemary: George! 

GeorcE: Well, he did write a lot of awfully 
salacious poems—all about large women who 
behaved in a very rough way. 

Rosemary: George, you are superb! Do 
you really think that? 

GeorcE: I certainly do. I always say exactly 
what I think. 

Rosemary: (distinctly): Dear George, it 
would be so much more generous of us all to 
believe that some of the things you say are mot 
exactly what you think. 


> 


An acrid silence falls, as the moon now holds 
a spray of cloud, like a chiffon fan, to her 
pallid cheek. Soft shadows lie along the ground, 
latticed with thin silver. There is no move- 
ment except the light, brushing sound of 
Georce as he flicks a lady-bug from his knee. 
Alas, poor lady-bug! Had she known that it 
cvas GEORGE, how little would she have ven- 
tured there! 

But hark—across the grass, against the gay, 
brittle French windows, there is a whisper of 
sound—a sigh—and silence. But was there, 
too, the glint of silver upon swift wings, the 
brief frown of a chubby brow? Rosemary, 

trailing an ivory hand in the waters of the 

fountain, looks up sharply, as the last thread 
of moon vanishes behind a cloud, leaving 
the garden completely dark. 

Rosemary: George! Where are you go- 
ing? I can’t see you ! 

GerorcE (mildly): Why, Vm sitting 
right beside you. I never stirred. 

Rosemary: That’s strange. I thought | 
heard someone move across the grass. 

The moon once moresails into anopensky. 

Rosemary: (with a sigh) | daresay it was 
nothing. And now your ears are silver, my 

George. I love you when your ears are 

silver . . . I knew a man once who had a 

silver palate. He wasanengineer. (GEORGE 

moves restlessly ) 1 don’t know «hy J thought 
it so virile of him to have a silver palate, 

George. He used to speak of it so affection- 

ately. “My silver palate,” he would say, and 

then he would throw out his chest a little. 

I think he spoiled his real palate by swallow- 

ing whistles when a child . . . But there! 

The moon is under a cloud again, and your 

ears are quite black. Why are your ears so 

black, George? Your brows are black and 

twisted too, and you are looking strangely 

like a Cossack ruin. What is the matter? 

GrorcE (moodily): 1 was just trying to 

face the fact that you, whom I love, are the 

first person to consistently refuse to take me 
seriously. 

Rosemary: You have split an infinitive, 
George, but no matter. And as for taking you 
seriously, 1 wouldn’t treat a dog that way. I 
should much rather toss you in the air like a 
colored balloon, and kiss you tenderly each 
time you hit me on the nose. So let us not 
face facts, my George, but view them gently 
en profile instead. It has always been my 
motto— 

Grorce: I know your motto, my dear. “Let 
us then be up and doing, with a heart for any 
fake.” But youcan’t live on cream puffs forever. 

Rosemary (seriously): Well, I could live 
on them for eighty or ninety years, and by that 
time, if the scientific magazines are based on 
truth, we shall all be living exclusively by 
means of tubes. I dare say it won’t be pretty, 
but it will be life. 

The garden lies in fragile gloom, vulnerable 
to the slimmest moonbeam. RosEMary is rather 
tired of playing alone, as play alone she must, 

(Continued on page 125) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Pirandello, the Mystery-Monger 
The Noted Italian Playwright and His Psychological and Philosophic Methods 


EXT to a good thumping lie, human 

nature loves a mystery. The truth, 

the naked truth, is so abhorrent to us 
that we want to cover it with fig-leaves or call 
in the police. The theatre has fed, and waxed 
fat, so long upon lies—such as, that all melo- 
dramatic heroines are chaste as ice, that all 
stock-brokers wear pearl pins in their cravats, 
and that all butlers speak with a Cockney ac- 
cent—that when offered the bare truth, it 
“booes” until it is black in the face. Gorged 
with lics, it now shows signs of turning, for a 
change, to mystery. Indeed, it was offered 
this fare some time before it began itself. to 
turn to it. Nearly two score years ago the 
later plays of Ibsen showed the tendency of 
the “master” to become a mysteriarch. John 
Gabriel Bjorkman puzz\cd many carnest people 
of both hemispheres; When We Dead Awaken 
riddled them a riddle absolutely Sphingine. 
Then came Tchechov, with his Sea-Gu// and 
his Cherry-Orchard, which excited, and sti!] 
excite, our bobbed and shingled obscurantists 
of the theatre, who have succeeded the long- 
haired Ibsenites, to a very ecstasy of incom- 
prehension. But already the vogue of Tchechov 
is beginning to wane. Playgoers are beginning, 
if not to understand him, at any rate to fee/ 
with him, which means that the glamour of 
his mystery has vanished. Fashion likes its 
mysteries fresh. 


ND so a new man appears upon the the- 
atrical horizon, with an entirely new sct 
of mysteries, and has become fashionable in 
his turn. I mean, of course, the Italian, Luigi 
Pirandello. New he is, not merely in date, 
but in his subject-matter, which, in the pet 
phrase of William IV, is “quite another 
thing.” According to the celebrated definition 
of M. Brunetiére, drama, as hitherto under- 
stood, has been a conflict of wills. There is 
always, to be sure, a will-conflict in Pirandello, 
but it is not that conflict that interests him 
so much as the contrast and clash of mentalities. 
At the core of every one of his plays you will 
find a study in morbid psychology, and sur- 
rounding that, supplying a hostile element, 
will be the ordinary psychology of the normal 
man. Take the Sei Personaggi, the most 
famous, the best to my sense, and certainly 
the most characteristic of his plays. The six 
play-characters, come to an independent life 
of their own, and secking to act out this drama 
on the stage, are morbidly psychological—for 
obviously the psychology of artistic “creation,” 
the phantom of another man’s imagination, is 
not normal—while the norm is supplicd by the 
real flesh-and-blood actors upon whose stage 
they have intruded. And the author is per- 
petually breaking the dramatic continuity of 
his action by psychological reflections, simply 
because he cannot help himself, because such 
things are his obsession. Thus the father 
among the play-characters, secking a partner 
in the house “of accommodation”, has met his 
own daughter. The daughter is horrified. This, 
if you please, is the father’s comment:-— 
“For the drama lies all in this-—in the 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


conscience that I have, that cach one of us has. 
We believe this conscience to be a single thing, 
but it is many-sided. There is one for this 
person, and another for that. Diverse con- 
sciences. So we have this illusion of being 
one person for all, of having a personality 
that is unique in all our acts. But it isn’t true. 
We perceive this when, tragically perhaps, in 





LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
“Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor,” produced in New York a few 


seasons ago, was Pirandello’s most 
successful venture in the American 
theatre. Another of his plays ‘‘Henry 
IV’’, retitled “The Living Mask” in 
New York had a less fortunate career 


something we do, we are as it were, suspended. 
Caught up in the air on a kind of hook, There 
we perceive that all of us was not in that act, 
and that it would be an atrocious injustice to 
judge us by that action alone, as if all our ex- 
istence were summed up in that one deed, 
Now do you understand the perfidy of the 
girl? She surprised me in a place where she 
ought not to have known me, just as I could 
not exist for her; and she now sccks to attach 
to me a reality such as I could never suppose 
I should have to assume for her in a shameful 
and flecting moment of my life. I feel this 
above all else. And the drama, you sill 
see, acquires a tremendous value from this 
pout... .” 

The sentence I have italicized really gives 
Pirandello away. ‘To him dramatic “value” 
means a nice little point of philosophical casu- 
istry. As if the drama were not in the mutual 
situation of father and daughter (horrible 
enough), instead of in the father’s resentment 
of an “injustice” resulting from an imperfect 


psychology! 

You see plainly however, in what the novelty 
of Pirandello’s plays consists. They are plays 
incidentally, but 
the usual dramatic will-conflicts, but quintes- 


only incidentally, about 


sentially about internal consciences, mental 
states, psycho-pathological “cases”. The psy- 
chological probes into the human mind, makes 
its little discoveries there, and reports the re- 
sult to a Philosophical Society or publishes ‘t 
in a volume. Science marks an advance, Pir- 
andello probes—and makes the result into a 
play. Science is popularized. And, it must 
be added, many guileless playgoers suffer from 
swelled head in consequence. They are people 
incapable of the mental application required 
by the treatise but seduced by the sugar-plum 
of drama into swallowing a decoction of psy- 
chology. It is philosophy without tears. And 
that is the worst of the so-called “intellectual” 
theatre, the theatre “of ideas”; it is only demi- 
semi-intellectual. Literature, whose object is 
to please, is a poor handmaid to science, whose 
object is to know. You may pick up many 
tit-bits of psychology from the novels of Henry 
James, but after all, if you want a good square 
meal off the joint, you will have to go to 
William. 


EVERTHELESS what we now call Piran- 
dellism, valueless as it may be to the 
philosopher, is a new and ingenious toy for 
the playgoer. It “changes” him. It is amaz- 
ing, as the novelties in art are amazing, from 
Scriabin’s or Bartok’s music to Picasso’s or 
Gauguin’s pictures. You may not be enthu- 
siast:c about the plays or the music or the 
pictures but as features in the great Circus 
procession of life you don’t want to miss them. 
Further, in a Pirandello play you are not un- 
pleasantly bemused by the incongruous jumble 
of the contents: actors with their painted faces, 
scenes of violence, the weeping and wailing 
of women, the ravings of madmen, are mixed 
up with philosophic of appearance and reality, 
of the cosmic flux, of the subjectivity of truth, 
and goodness knows what. In sum, you feel, 
while sitting in your stall excited by a “story” 
in progress on the stage, that you have somehow 
been helping to solve the “riddle of the uni- 
It is a delusion, of course, but a “‘dis- 
tinguished” delusion, and by no means bad fun. 
Undoubtedly, then, Pirandello has brought 
you something new, and the man who does 
that in the theatre deserves the thanks of the 
community. 


: ” 
Verse, 


UT I began by calling him a mystery- 

monger, and it is perhaps time I made 
good. What I mean is this. Not content with 
serving up to you philosophic or psychological 
theories and using them, dramatically, for 
what they will carry, Pirandello frequently 
uses them for more than they will carry, and, 
as I think, deliberately mystifies you, for the 
sake of “getting away with it” in the con- 
fusion. Or it may be that the mystifying 
process is not deliberately proposed by him, 
but the natural working of his mind, merely, 
do we say, “his way”. Or, there may be a 
combination of the two—just as in spiritual- 
istic séances the same medium notoriously will 
combine tricks with genuine manifestations— 

(Continued on page 110) 
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66 Rain”-ing Again—Jeanne Kagels 


Venturing Westward for the Season With the Play Which Proved An [Extraordinary Triumph 
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VANITY FAIR 


Motion Pictures—An Art ??!! 


REPOSTEROUS as it sounds, the mo- 
producer sometimes sits 
This article is written 


tion picture 

down and thinks. 
to explain, granted this incredible premise, 
what on earth he thinks about. Now I cannot 
parade these thoughts with the skill of the 
sophisticated critics. They can analyze what 
I am doing (I intend no satire) so much better, 
with so much finer a weighing of values and 
judgment of effects that I hesitate to enter 
the arena with them, even if the arena be 
the pages of Vanity Fair. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that if it were 
possible to assemble a congress of representative 
producers and critics, it would be surprising to 
find how little disparity in opinion—on the 
contrary, what a unanimity and concord would 





prevail. And if the two factions changed 
places,—producers became critics and vice 





versa—the producers, provided they 
were sufficiently articulate, would be 
saying about the same things about 
motion pictures as the critics, and 
these latter, if suddenly confronted 
with some of the unseen difficulties 
in production, would make pictures 
almost as bad as those now being 
made by the producers. 


HOLD sanguine hopes that the 

screen will in time surpass all 
other forms of expression as a 
medium for emotional drama, but 
to expect it to reach, in a single 
bound, the high level of arts prac- 
tised for thousands of years and 
enriched by tradition and exper- 
ience, is manifestly absurd. So far 
it has been hampered by very serious 
mechanical problems, (not even sur- 
mised by the general public), and 
by deep-rooted misconceptions as to 
the real properties of the screen, 
bern of the notion that motion- 
picture making is an off-shoot of 
other forms of expression, having 
no distinct entity of its own. Let 
it lean for support on the art of 
story or novel writing and attempt 
to do what words can do better, and 
it is lame and halt. Let it stand 
alone, and it will thrive and grow 
strong. Only by denying its de- 
pendence upon other forms of ex- 
pression, can it come into its own. 

The art of the screen is almost 
purely emotional,—as a painting, an 
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opera, or a church service is emo- 

tional. Without sacrificing this most important 
value, it cannot teach, analyze, philosophize too 
much, or, in short, attempt to address itself, 
as words do, to the thought processes. It should 
not aim to make people think any more than 
Michael Angelo painted to make people think. 
It should make its appeal to the eye and 
through ocular contact affect the emotions. 
It should make people fee/. The moment a 
producer becomes intellectualized (I cannot, 


By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


to be sure quote a specific instance offhand) — 
I mean the moment he sees with the mind 
rather than the emotions and begins to follow 
the more laboured methods of the written story, 
he approaches dangerous ground. The novel 
(even the stage play, at times) can convey a 
message, a doctrine, a philosophy or what you 
will, but the screen is too light a medium for 
anything so heavy. 

But wait. I do not wish to make the screen 
appear for the purpose of contrast, a more fee- 
ble vehicle than it really is. It cam support a 
moral, wrestle with social problems, and even 
propound a religion or philosophy, but this it 
must do purely in terms of action. There can 
be no halting of this action, no staying of the 
machinery of movement, as one lapses into an 
argument on moral issues. If the conduct or 
behaviour of the players carries an object 





A SCENE FROM THE “BLACK PIRATE” 


Not a land story carried out to sea, the new Douglas Fairbanks 
picture, is “born and cradled in the ocean’. 
tells, in this article, how he has striven to portray “the 
romance of buccaneering, with all its colours and odours” 


lesson, it is not whittled to a fine point by 
comment or analysis. The motion picture does 
not attempt to explain itself. Perhaps, for this 
very reason, the lesson it carries, is more power- 
ful, being spontaneous, and not considered, the 
outgrowth of visualized action and not argu- 
ment. This opinion is, of course, purely an 
purely my own impression— 





arbitrary one 
but it is with my own impressions that I am 
now occupying myself. 


The producer 


A Plea for the Classification of the Films as a Separate Form of Expression 


This does not mean that the motion picture 
art has a higher or lower capacity for expression 
than the art of writing. Simply a different one, 
It exerts a different appeal. It is as futile to 
compare them as it is to compare the faculty 
of reason with the feeling for beauty; or to 
say that logic is more or less desirable than 
emotion; or to say that literature is a higher or 
lower form of expression than painting or 
music, The motion picture has no sister arts, 
If I were to attempt a comparison, I should say 
that its method is similar to that of the im- 
pressionistic painter, who gathers an impression 
and then paints that impression. It must do 
more than reflect what the eye sees under 
emotional stress, It must select what is dramatic 
and significant and be blind to everything else. 

When the spectator is swept from one scene 
to another of a motion picture with bewilder- 
ing abruptness, there is no reason 
why he should consider this _pro- 
pulsion artificial, for, without the 
assistance of the camera and out- 
side the motion picture theatre, his 
mind leaps from image to image in 
exactly the same manner. Let me 
explain. I am sitting in an office in 
the studio, talking with a visitor. 
To bring an element of mild drama 
into it, let us say that there is some 
conflict between us. I see him and 
everything about him with great 
vividness, but to the unimportant 
details of the room the eye of the 
mind is blind. There are some books 
on piracy, a file of newspapers and a 
water cooler in the room. They hit 
the retina of the eye but they do 
not register with the mind or 
emotions. The visitor arises and goes 
into another room, but as I follow 
him I am not conscious of the inter- 
vening corridor or anything in it. 
The next visual image I have is of 
this man in another room, against a 
different background. It is like the 
process in picture making of “cut 
ting” from one scene to another. 
What occurs in the transformation 
period is of no consequence. 

The motion picture camera, then, 
must not record, but see through a 
selective, impressionistic eye. Sim- 
ple photographic reproduction is not 
enough. The lens of the camera 
must be trained to capture moods, 
as an impressionistic painting does. 
It must select, eliminate, interpret 
and beautify. If it can do all these things,— 
and it can,-—one will be able to speak of the art 
of the motion picture, as I have done, without 
risking the guffaws of the supercilious. 

But I am expected, I know, in this article to 
say something about myself and my work, and 
1 do not know how I have avoided this con- 
genial topic so long. To show that I am in 
earnest in what I have said about the directioa 

(Continued on page 120) 
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FREDERICK LONSDALE 


Two of the Frederick Lonsdale plays— 
besides the enormously successful ‘‘Aren’t 
We All?”—“Spring Cleaning’’, a venture 
in audacity, and ‘‘The Fake’’, a venture 
in sophistry, met with much success 
when presented to American audiences. 
His newest work ‘The Last of Mrs. 
Cheney’’ comes to New York via London 


CS REN 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


GOLOBERG 


NOEL COWARD 


Long a versatile dabbler in 
things theatric—as actor, libret- 
tist and composer—Noel Coward 
at the mature age of 26, has 
loomed up as an important dram- 
atist in the English tradition. 
Before the present season goes 
down into history, a veritable 
avalanche of plays by Noel Cow- 
ard will have to be recorded 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Mr. Maugham is that rara avis, 
the successful novelist who is 
also a successful playwright. He 
may not have a new play here 
this season, but an adaptation of 
“The Painted Veil” is possible 


ASHLEY DUKES (Right) 


Although for years’ Ashley 
Dukes has confined his endeav- 
ours in the theatre to that of 
dramatic critic, adapter and 
translator, his first original play 
“The Man with a Load of Mis- 
chief’ is a work of much promise 


GALLO 


MICHAEL ARLEN 


The vogue of the Arlen books, “The 
Green Hat: or, Romance for a Few”, 
and “These Charming People’’ made 
the opening of the stage version of 
“The Green Hat” the most eagerly an- 
ticipated premiére and outstanding event, 
of the theatrical season of 1925-1926. 
More plays by Arlen are forthcoming 


VANDAMM 


The English Invasion of the American Theatre 


A Quintet of London Playwrights, Most of Whom Are Not Infrequent Visitors to Our Shores 








The Lucky Find 


VANITY FAIR 


The Story of a Pretty Woman Who Had a “Perfectly Gorgeous” Apartment 


HE setting sun glinted on the curtains 

and traversed the drawing-room from 

end to end. Irene’s friends chorused 
their admiration: 

“It’s like a scene from fairyland!” 

“What a stroke of luck!” 

“The river seems all on fire!” 

“How red the sky is!” 

But one of them, more honest than the 
others—letting her eyes travel rapidly from the 
river outside through the fine old drawing 
room, lengthened out at one end by a sunny 
little breakfast room, and back again to the 
violet and silver hangings, the orange tea-cups, 
and the crackling wood fire—murmured vin- 
dictively, “Really, it isn’t fair!” 

And poor little Mrs. Auroux, who had gottei 
her divorce solely in order to marry again and 
then couldn’t marry after all because she 
couldn’t find an apartment, had two tears swim- 
ming in her blue eyes so obviously that Irene 
took her in her arms and said: “Now, you little 
silly, it was getting my divorce that brought 
me this lucky chance; for, really, darling, it 
was just sheer luck, you know, my finding this 
treasure!” 

She exulted shamelessly in her beautiful 
apartment—she who had never before been 
willing to let a new ring flash its jewelled fires 
before the eyes of a poorer friend. She leaned 
forward and breathed, in the confidential tone 
of one imparting guilty secrets, “My dears, if 
you could only see how wonderful it is here in 
the mornings! The thousands of boats on the 
river and the reflection of the rippling water 
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on the ceiling! 


UT they had stood as much of this as they 

cared to; and bursting with envy, and 
gorged with cakes, they departed forthwith, 
as if by common consent. Leaning over the 
wrought iron railings, Irene waved her adieux 
just as she might have done had she been stand- 
ing on the balcony of a chateau far away in 
the country. 

Then she went back into the apartment and 
leaned her forehead against a window pane. A 
brief winter twilight was rapidly dimming the 
rose and gold reflection in the water and in 
the sky one large palpitating star heralded a 
sharp night. 

Irene heard behind her the tinkle of cups 
being gathered up by a hasty hand and the 
bustling steps of her maid. She turned swiftly 
about: 

“Are you in a hurry, Pauline?” 

“No, it’s not exactly that I’m in a hurry, 
madame. But you know it’s Saturday and my 
husband has an afternoon off.” 

“Go along, then, You can do the dishes 
tomorrow. No, don’t set the table for me. 
Leave the sandwiches and the chocolate. I’ve 
eaten so much that I shan’t be very hungry this 
evening.” 

Since she had established herself in the new 
apartment, Irene had put up with hasty din- 
ners, or, even, with a cold supper from the 
delicatessen shop, on account of Pauline, maid 
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of all work, who came in by the day. On 
evenings when Pauline was particularly anxious 
to get away, Irene sometimes donned the blue 
kitchen apron and fried herself some bacon 
and eggs. 

She heard the door slam and the sound of 
Pauline’s goloshes descending the stairs. A 
street car sang along the rails on the opposite 
side of the river. The house, old and solidly 
built, did not tremble with the passing of 
vehicles; and the thick walls were impervious 
equally to the barking of the neighbor’s dog 




















PAINTING BY MARIE LAURENCIN 

IRENE 
husband, no 
Irene was the fortunate woman 
with “an enviable life’? and “a perfectly 


Beauty—no children, no 


suitors. 


apartment”, according to her 
Yet a sort of wistful nostalgia 
and made her miserable 


gorgeous 
friends. 
possessed her, 


and the piano on the floor above. Irene put a 
log on the fire and arranged near the fire 
place—“a fine piece of marble in the shell 
shape of the period, my dear”—the little writ- 
ing table, the big armchair, some books, and 
a screen, and remained standing, lost in con- 
templation of her happy attempt at decorating. 
Outside, a church clock boomed in muffled, 
measured strokes. 

“Seven o’clock! Only seven. Thirteen hours 
before tomorrow!” 


HE shuddered, and, in the presence of those 

unresponsive witnesses—the violet curtains, 
the statue of a shepherdess, which loomed up 
like the figure-head on the prow of a ship, the 
useless armchair and the book that had lost its 
savor—she humbly abdicated her position as a 
fortunate woman of whom one might say, “‘She 
has a very enviable life and a perfectly gorgeous 
apartment.” 

No husband, now, worrisome and extrava- 
gant. No more scenes; no more of his un- 
expected returns, and his departures that were 
more like flights; no more suspicious letters; 
and no more invisible friends who were ad- 


dressed ostentatiously over the telephone as 
“old fellow” and “my dear sir”. 

No husband, no children, no suitors. ‘“‘As 
free as air!” said her envious friends who came 
to see her. 

“But did I ask to be as free as air 

When she had succeeded in getting back her 
own private means with her independence, as 
well, she had decided to ensconce herself in a 
charming abode, “sunny and secret”, meant 
for a recluse or for a pair of lovers, where she 
could live in tranquility—in perfect peace. 

“But do I need so much ‘peace’?” 

She remained standing there in front of the 
shepherdess and the screen which seemed, under 
the too lofty ceiling, to be conspiring together 
to provide for Irene a refuge and a hiding 
place. She felt an urgent need of light, and 
turned on the small Jamp of smoked crystal, 
the candelabra of old bronze, and the basket 
of electric fruits on the dining table, But she 
left in shadow her bedroom, of which she had 
been boasting shortly before, with its Spanish 
bed around which four gilded torches at each 
corner stood like pillars, 

“Well, my apartment is very lovely!” she 
admitted icily. ‘And I have nothing to do ex- 
cept to wait until tomorrow to show it to some 
more of my friends who happen to drop in. 
And after that—!” 


>» 


(A HE saw a succession of days on which she 

would show off, like a cicerone, the shell- 
shaped fireplace, the wrought-iron railing, the 
river, the panelled wainscotting. Of a sudden, 
she envied, with a terrible envy, a tiny little 
furnished apartment, a villainous little suite, 
where, for lack of anything better, one of her 
friends was living with a young painter—two 
rooms soiled with cigarette ashes and with 
daubs of paint, but glowing with quarrels, with 
laughter, and with reconciliations. And then 
she experienced envy, almost physical and full 
of a bitter pain, for a studio which she knew 
well, a studio that was being used as an apart- 
ment—one has to live somewhere, you know— 
by a whole family, father and mother and 
three lovely children, the latter all resembling 
each other as closely as three puppies of pure 
breeding. 

The warmth of the tiny apartment occupied 
by the lovers, the flood of light from the win- 
dows of the studio coming down vertically on 
those three little half naked bodies— 

Irene quickly turned off the electric light 
and felt a certain relief when the beautiful 
old trappings of her apartment disappeared 
from view. She pulled the shepherdess and 
the screen back from the fireplace, drew the 
curtains together, wrapped herself in a warm 
cloak, extinguished the last light in the apart- 
ment—with an air at once cautious and inimical 
—and then fled, bearing with her a ‘detective 
story, some caviare sandwiches, and a pot of 
cold chocolate—to finish her evening in the 
depths of an old wicker chair which stood be- 
tween the wash-basin and the shower-bath in 
the bath room. 
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A FLOWER FROM AN OLD BOKAY 
Josie, at the altar’s brim, is torn by 
sobs as she prepares to leave her 
father’s house. ‘‘Mother,’”? she mur- 
murs brokenly in plaint ‘‘where in 
hell are my lilies of the valley?” 


Sketches by 
HELEN E. HOKINSON 





AUTUMN’S FANCY 


People just keep marry- 
ing and marrying Mrs. 
Wempsig, and indeed, for 
many of the boys, there 
is no safer plan. Was it 
forthis that Mr. Wempsig 
moiled and toiled? 


MARRIAGE NOIRCI 
Yai. Henry is doing the big 
thing before going South 
to enlist in the Charles- 
ton Contest. Brave boy! 
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DIVERTISSEMENT IN THE BOIS 
Child-wife pledged in wine by the 
Frenchman at the next table. Unfortu- 
nately the only response she knows 
is ‘‘Here’s to the boys of fair Illinois” 





SOUL-MATES 
Herbert used to design 
batiks until the little 
woman on the left dragged 
him to her Sock-Nook 
in the Village, where she 
knits gentlemen’s socks 
out of discarded hairnets 
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VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


Charles Spencer Chaplin—A Comedy Maestro 


ERE is a recent likeness (by the inventor and perpetuator of his 

fame—the camera) of the greatest silent artist in our time: the always 
unheard, everywhere seen, uniquely immortal protagonist of millions 
upon inimitable millions of flickering moments where joy magically min- 
gles with pathos, and despair with hope: the wizard of emotions, whose 
infra-divine ecstasies and whose ultra-human absurdities constitute the 
jealously treasured and completely precious inheritance of a billion wor- 
shipping hearts. This is the profound player to all beings whatever rdéle 
he may assume, uncounted minds rise on tiptoe to capture the incredible 


mobility of his spirit—out of every variety of pain and disillusionment, 
innumerable eyes reach eagerly toward the fragile valentine of his pres- 
ence, intensely fluttering through an atmosphere of eternal childhood. His 
is the tribute which our world pays to one who not only knows how to con- 
fute its best tears with laughter, but who troubles its most selfish and 
deeply-rooted whims with a reality exquisitely and surely transcending 
whatever is false, cruel or ignoble. Homage—in the name of Beauty and 
of Life—to the incomparable master of Make-Believe, the unparalleled Prince 
of Pretend: Charlie Chaplin, deity and doll, hero and clown, angel and penguin 
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The Edinburgh Murders 


The “Firm” of Burke and Hare and Its Operations—An Amazing Criminal Case 


HIS is a story which chilled the 
| blood of our grandfathers, and 
was once used by nurses to scare 
little children into good behaviour. It 
is a story of an old grey city, where, 
in the winter, night comes on about 
the middle of the afternoon, and lasts 
long into what—by our notions—ought 
to be morning—of a city haunted by 
the ghost of a dead Queen, and scores 
of other great and unhappy folk. And 
haunted also by the ghosts of two 
veritable bogie-men, who used to prowl 
its streets in the dark nights of Novem- 
ber,—carrying a horrible sack, like an 
ogre in the old tales. Poetic justice 
was visited upon one of these creatures, 
and his skeleton dangles in a museum; 
the other fled from the mob’s wrath to 
what misery and distress no one can say. 
Although the Gothic romance was popular 
a hundred years ago, its writers would have 
hesitated to imagine two ruffians like Burke and 
Hare. Readers were fed upon stories of charnel- 
houses, clanking chains 
at midnight, and _hol- 
low groans in tapestried 
chambers. These were 
all very well, and folk 
in Scotland, in the 
1820’s, took them with 
their tea. But the horror 
of the trafic in human 
bodies, which was re- 
vealed to the people of 
Edinburgh in the early 
winter of 1828, drove 
them naturally enough 
into fright and anger, 
and into one or two out- 
breaks very like lynch- 
ing-mobs. Wherever, to 
this day, in distant lands 
and cities, there lingers 
among the poor and 
ignorant some undefined 
dread of hospitals and of medical colleges, 
where negroes cherish the superstition about 
“night doctors” (who steal you away in the 
dark, and convert you into a subject for ana- 
tomical study) where the names of Burke and 
Hare have never been heard, it is probable 
that some trace of their influence remains, some 
effect of their partnership and their dealings 
with the notorious Dr. Knox. 

“Scotland’s greatest criminal cause”,—so it 
is called by Mr. William Roughead, whose 
history of the case is authoritative and en- 
grossing. Now, there are reasons for saying that 
America’s most remarkable murder trial— 
despite many modern claimants—was that of 
Professor Webster, It is curious, then, to ob- 
serve that these celebrated cases, one in Edin- 
burgh and the other in, Boston—cities with 
some points of similarity—should both have 
an academic flavour. Both centre in a medical 
college; in both was a respectable professor 
deeply involved. Boston, perhaps, has a little 
the better of it: Professor Webster did his own 


DAFT JAMIE 

One of Burke’s victims, 
shown in a contemporary 
pamphlet being tormented 
by some street children 


By EDMUND PEARSON 
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HELEN M’DOUGAL, BURKE AND HARE 


Hare, as King’s evidence, swore Burke’s 
life away. Told, during the trial, to testify 
only about the murder of Mrs. Docherty, he 
said pleasantly: ‘T?ould woman, sir?” 


murdering, and paid the penalty. He was, ap- 
parently, a kind-hearted man, hounded by a 
creditor into an act of violence. Dr. Knox 
traficked with wholesale murderers, and if 
his hands remained as lily-white as he and 
his friends insisted, he was, at all events, 
callous, cruel, and negligent to the verge of 
the most shocking blood-guiltiness on record. 

All physicians and teachers 
of anatomy, a hundred years 
ago, were in a most difficult 
and embarrassing position. 
Their profession made sub- 
jects for dissection an absolute 
necessity; yet the laws for- 
bade the acquisition of these 
subjects. Consequently, medi- 
cal students and young doctors, 
some of whom afterwards be- 
came celebrated, had to carry 
on a hateful trade with the 
“resurrection men.” These 
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SHO Hare. 


rather more in printed record about the 
work of the resurrection men in Great 
Britain than elsewhere, it is chiefly due 
to the two Irishmen, Burke and Hare, 
who suddenly made the occupation a 
matter of public infamy. Yet, Burke 
and Hare were not resurrection men; 
they did not rob a grave in all their 
career. They were products of the 
system, upon which they improved. To 
stain their fingers with earth, and to 
blister their hands with spade and 
mattock, were too slow and painful; 
they found an easier way, © 

Burke, from County Tyrone, had 
been in the militia in Ireland; after- 
wards he was a day labourer and cob- 
bler in Scotland for nearly ten years. 
In company with a woman named Helen 
M’Dougall—a hard-faced person of dis- 
reputable life—hecame to Edinburgh and dwelt 
at a tramps’ lodging house in’ Tanner’s Close, 
in the West Port, This house has now van- 
ished ; it was almost in the shadow of the Castle 
Rock, where the American tourist is too busy 
admiring the Scottish Regalia, and concerning 
themselves about the locality of St. Ives’ escape, 
even to cast a glance in thedirectionof thisonce 
evil neighborhood. The land- 
lord of the house (by virtue of 
his conquest of the affections 
of thelandlady) wasacountry- 
man of Burke; his name, 
William Hare. The delight- 
ful partie carrée was com- 
pleted by “Mrs. Hare”,— 
the sarcasm of the quotation 
narks indicates that she did 
sot have a clear title to that 
name, because of the impedi- 
ment of two other living 
husbands. 


carrion birds flit across the Fp ae Mr. Roughead describes 

pages of English literature, LE NAIA the four in these terms: 

and form the subject for many “M’ Dougall, a Scots Presbyter- 

unpleasant anecdotes and leg- ian, was of a dour and sullen 
MRS. HARE 


ends. Not so long ago, men 
living near any American city 
where there was a medical 


In the witness box, Mrs. Hare 
described one murder, but added: 
“I have seen such tricks before.” 


disposition, morosely jealous 
and gloomily wicked; Mrs. 
Hare, like her lord an Irish 


school, could relate grisly tales 

of body-snatchers and their work. The murder 
which occurred in “Tom Sawyer”, it will be 
remembered, takes place in a cemetery, and 
follows the robbery. of a grave. If there is 





MARY PATERSON 


Another of the Burke and. Hare victims. 
Drawn after death in Dr. Knox’s medical 
school by J. Oliphant. Copied by courtesy 
of William Roughead, and W. Hodge & Co. 


Catholic, was more viva- 
ciously vicious, more actively malign. Of 
the men, Burke, crafty and cunning, possessed 
a surface geniality which, combined with 
plausible, insinuating manners and a touch of 
religious hypocrisy, was apt to delude the un- 
wary. Despite his innate cruelty he was occa- 
sionally visited by some compunction for his 
crimes, and it is satisfactory to know that, like 
a more majestic murderer, Macbeth, his nights 
were full of terror. Hare, on the other hand, 
was frankly /a béte humaine, ferocious, violent, 
quarrelsome, and brutally callous to the con- 
sequences of his acts. It is hard to tell which 
couple played lead in the ensuing drama, but 
Burke seems to have been the more dangerous, 
because mentally the abler man, as Mrs. Hare 
was clearly the abler woman.” 

There was living in Hare’s lodging-house 
(Continued on page 98 ) 
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SIMPLIFICATION UNDER THE ZONING LAW 
Here we see how the artist skilfully reduces his 
projected building to its simplest elements, those 
of area and cubical content allowable under the 
law, at the same time harmonizing and relating 
them in definite order, to form an interesting design 


The New New York 
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TheZoning Law Creates a Novel and 
Wholly Distinctive Type of Architecture 


Drawings by HUGH FERRISS 


ELABORATION 


When the masses of a building 
are determined the architect must 
turn his attention to detail. 
Note the tremendous scale given 
to the Towers by “fenestration” 




















NOCTURNE 
The glow of city lights, reflected on the para- 
pet walls of a castle of the future inspires this 
drawing. Note that the night-lighting of a 
tall building is one of the elements which is 
considered in determining its design. Design for 
a proposed Art Centre-Russell Sage Foundation 
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THE FAMILY UP-STAIRS 


Mr. Ferriss was one of the first to 
appreciate the advantage of apartments 
on the roots of our tall buildings. The 
drawing shows the corner of a terrace 


GOING UP 
The possible development of a 
city block to its limit under 
the existing law is thrillingly 
illustrated in the drawing at 
the right. The lateral  but- 
tresses and supporting towers 
support the central structure 


FERRISS SKETCHES THE NEW CITY 


VEN to the most casual observer the growth 

of a new New York is perceptible which 
has sprung up about us within the last few years. 
The entire character of our city sky-line has 
changed. Our great buildings are no longer four- 
Square blocks of masonry. The operation of the 
now well-known “zoning law’’ has wrought revolution- 
ary changes in the city’s asnect. 

The basic principle of this law is that the per- 
missible area of floor-space in a skyscraper shall 
decrease at certain heights, to be determined by 
the area of the lot and its relation to the width of 
the street or streets by which it is bounded. This 
results in shelving, in series, as the mass of con- 
Struction decreases toward its summit. 

The advantage of this law in its admission of 
light and air to the lower levels is obvious. More 
striking, to the layman, is the artistic and archi- 
tectural result, the silhouette of the city. Almost 
overnight, New York has become a city of towers. 

Hugh Ferriss, who made the accompanying draw- 
ings, was one of the first fully to realize the 
Possibilities of the zoning law. His imaginative 
sketches conform strictly to its demands, but his 
spirit is that of the artist who not only interprets 
the present but prophesies the future. He has in- 
spired many of our architects to realize his dreams 
in steel and stone and has been a force in the crea- 
tion of our American architecture which is regarded 
with admiration by all the countvies of the world. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Standardization: or the Revolt of Illusius 
Wherein a Rebellious Young Man Sets Out in Quest of the Ideal University 


N THE Spring of the Year of Our Lord 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-Five there 
arose a mild disturbance among the Faculty 

of a Great University; and several members of 
the Administration were forced to take per- 
functory action to rid the College at once of a 
group of undesirable young men whose ideals 
were incompatible with the ideals of Modern 
Education. The affair was handled with char- 
acteristic efficiency and was hushed up imme- 
diately afterwards; and so thorough were the 
methods employed, and so completely did the 
group disappear from the University, that up 
to the present moment no one has been the 
wiser. For this University has been called the 
Greatest University in the World; by which is 
meant that it has the largest number of students. 
The revolt of these obnoxious young men, 
now come to light for the first time, was led 
by a young Sophist named IIlusius, who pre- 
sumably had been reading Upton Sinclair, since 
it was inconceivable in the minds of the Faculty 
that he could have had any such ideas of his 
own; whose father had probably come over 
from Russia (for the University was being much 
embarrassed at the time by applicants whose 
fathers had come over from Russia) ; and who 
was undoubtedly a very dangerous radical with 
curly black hair and a red necktie, who was 
apt to put a bomb under the Library or poison 
the President’s asparagus, and whose immediate 
dismissal was the only possible guarantee of 
public safety, not to say private peace of mind. 


OR it was the belief of this amazing young 

man that the mechanical tendency of 
modern Educational Administration was really 
not a very good thing; indeed that the efficient 
examination systems and the whole expedient 
standardization of Culture were not quite as 
ideal as they might be. In fact it was whispered 
behind the closed doors of the Faculty Club 
that Illusius in his ignorance had assailed the 
' fundamental ideals of Expediency and Efficiency 
themselves; and it was rumoured he had even 
gone so far as to deplore the fact that the In- 
dividual, his personal equation, his power of 
discrimination, the very colour of his mind, all 
were being lost sight of in the increasing busi- 
ness of Quantity Production. 

Of course this last could be construed as 
nothing more nor nothing less than a bitter 
personal attack on the President himself, who 
had long since sacrificed whatever Culture he 
might have possessed to the demands of Big 
Business; and so the Faculty bolted the closed 
doors of the Faculty Club and held their ears 
until this amazing young man was safely out of 
the way. Fortunately this was accomplished 
with ease; a denial was issued to all the news- 
papers in the morning; and the unpleasant 
incident left no impression whatsoever on the 
tranquil progress of the Educational Adminis- 
tration of the Greatest University in the World. 
Semper excelsior. 

“TI am sorry,” said Illusius, as these un- 
desirable young men gathered about him before 
the statue of Alma Mater on a bright morning 


By COREY FORD 


in the Spring of the Year, “but I fear this must 
be our last meeting together.” 


The young men were astonished, and in their - 


consternation they inquired into the reasons 
and causes of this statement. Indeed it was 
this unfoftunate habit of inquiring into the 
reasons and causes that had occasioned all the 
trouble in the first place. + : 
“T think the reasons and causes are best ex- 
pressed in this letter I have received from the 
University Administration,” answered I]lusius; 
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DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


PRESIDENT MAMMON 
“Prexy” Mammon head of the University 
of Avernus, whose ideals of Expediency and 
Efficiency have been incorporated in this 
ideal University; for truly the very archi- 
tecture of Avernus emphasizes Efficiency 
and he proceeded to read from the letter: 

“It has come to the attention of the Uni- 
versity Administration that you and your fol- 
lowers have been asking questions, expressing 
opinions, and otherwise interfering with the 
established order of things. It should be un- 
necessary for me to remind you that the pos- 
session and expression of ideas and ideals which 
are not compatible with the aims and purpose 
of this University interfere with its true and 
proper function. 

“We therefore suggest that you complete 
your academic career at some other institution.” 

The letter was signed by the Secretary to the 
President of the Greatest University in the 
World. 

And so it was, in the Spring of the Year of 
Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Twenty- 
Five, that Illusius and his followers came to visit 
the University of Avernus. This is the story: 

The University of Avernus is a tremendous 
brick building which is located on the Main 
Street of Hades, There was occasional talk of 
the disadvantages of a city location; but the 
President of Avernus, Dr. Mammon, always re- 
minded the students of the benefits of early 
contacts with the Older and Wiser Devils 
downtown. “Youth,” he would say, “cannot 


learn efficiency and expediency too soon.” And 
indeed the architecture of Avernus emphasizes 
Efficiency and the teaching staff Expediency. 

The building, a really inspiring structure, 
is seven blocks long, two blocks wide, and eighty 
stories high, and is peculiarly suited to the 
needs of Modern Education. The first thirty 
stories are occupied by the Accumulation De- 
partment, which is the ideal Department of 
the University since it makes the most money, 
It is attended in the Summer by school teachers 
who want an excuse to come to Hades, and in 
the Winter by people who haven’t intelligence 
enough for a regular education. 


HE next forty-nine floors are given over 

to the Supernumerary Schools. Each of 
these Schools consists of a Dean, a water-cooler, 
a Memorial Library, and a number of students 
who took their A. B. degrees at some other 
institution. 

The last elevator stop is the seventy-ninth 
floor. The top floor, the eightieth, is given over 
to a storeroom containing a cracked bust of 
Thomas Aquinas, the janitor’s quarters, and the 
College. 

The College Campus is a corridor with a 
wash-basin at one end and an automatic shoe- 
shining machine at the other. From a tiny 
window beside the wash-basin the students look 
far below for their inspiration—to the statue 
of Alma Mater. She is a demi-mondaine, with 
hair slightly disarranged and dark rings under 
her eyes. In her upraised hand she holds a 
banner upon which is written in gilt the motto 
of Avernus: “EXPEDIENCY.” 


HIS University represents the highest 
type of Education in Avernus. 

“This must be one of the students now,” 
said Illusius eagerly, as the young men ap- 
proached a figure in a white robe who was 
standing outside the University. ‘Pardon me, 
sir,” he said, raising his hat, “but are you a 
student here?” 

“My name is Socrates,” replied the stranger, 
“and I used to be on the Faculty of Avernus.” 

“Can you tell us how to get into Avernus?” 
asked I}lusius. “I understand it is the Ideal 
University.” “It is,” said Socrates. 

“We desire to enroll in the Ideal Uni- 
versity,” said Illusius sharply, after an em- 
barrassing pause during which Socrates observed 
him intently. 

“There are no entrance requirements at 
Avernus, not even language requirements,” said 
Socrates. “They merely measure you by an 
apparatus similar to that used in committing 
feeble-minded persons to an institution. This 
is called an Intelligence Test.” He paused. 
“TI shall be waiting here on the steps when you 
come out again.” 

“Thank you, my good man,” said Iilusius 
magnanimously, “but if this is the Ideal Uni- 
versity we shan’t come out.” 

“T shall be waiting,” said Socrates. 

No sooner had the newcomers entered the 
place than they were struck at once by the fact 

(Continued on page 116) 
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1inth A CAVALRY PATROL IN THE CIVIL WAR 


over The career of Winslow Homer, probably the most renowned of 
st of American painters, is wholly extraordinary for the reason that, 

in the very middle of his life, a violent and wholly inexplicable 
1 the change occurred in his aesthetic viewpoint and method of paint- 
ing. On this page are examples of work in his early manner 
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rou a For many years—before and after the Civil War— 
Homer was satisfied to be an illustrator for Harper’s 
Weekly. Vanity Fair thinks it of interest to resurrect, 
nger, from the ancient files, early examples of his work 
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During the first twenty years of Homer’s career he was 
a passable illustrator, and water-colourist, and a some- 
what sentimental painter. Then—a phenomenon rare in 
the history of art—he changed his entire viewpoint, 
even his method of painting—and became perhaps the 
most vigorous and renowned of all American painters 
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One of the ‘‘Cradle-Snatchers”—Mary Boland 
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Vanity Fair’s College Humour Contest 


Announcing a New $1000 Prize Contest Open to American Undergraduates 


FE CAN say honestly that Vanity Fair 

has consistently tried to encourage the 

development of the younger school 
of humourists. We were the first to recognize 
the talent, and to publish the manuscripts, of 
such men as Robert C. Benchley, Robert F. 
Sherwood, Donald Ogden Stewart, George S. 
Chappell, E. E. Cummings, and John V., A. 
Weaver, the literary interests of all of whom 
dated from their college days. 

But we wish to go further. There are, 
doubtless, in our colleges hundreds of young 
men and women who have something amusing 
to say about their environment, young men 
and women with literary ambitions who might 
be glad to write for Vamity Fair. We want 
to find them. We believe, distinctly, in col- 
leges and in the college point of view. We 
believe that the young American in the process 
of being educated is capable of recording his 
impressions of what is going on about him in 
a way that will be at once witty and wise. That 
is what we want. We are not looking for 
solemnly serious treatises which might be sub- 
mitted for a Ph.D. thesis, but for articles 
which will evoke laughter from our readers, 
whether undergraduate or alumni. 


T is for this reason that we have thought 

it wise to suggest—though it is not actually 
demanded—to contestants that they select as 
their subject some phase of that life with 
which they are actually in contact at the time 
of writing rather than a topic, however great 
its possibilities, which is unrelated to collegiate 
atmosphere. 

We have designated a number of themes, 
not to impose them upon the contestants 
whom we hope to interest, but rather to in- 
dicate, in a general way, the type of thing 
we are after. 

There is, for instance, the great field of 
college athletics, “How I Made My ‘Y’”, or 
whatever particular letter you were striving 
for. Or perhaps you didn’t make it. Perhaps 
you were one of the near-athletes, on the 
second team, one of the scrub squad, almost- 
but-never-quite an athlete. You may be able 
to turn your heartstrings into humour. 

You may wish to write about the curriculum, 
or on how to get a Bachelor’s degree with the 
minimum amount of sleep, study and class- 
room attendance and the maximum amount 
of joy, or, again, you may wish to deal directly 
with your lords and masters, the Faculty, and 
explain, if you can, that problem which has 
puzzled many an undergraduate, the “inability 
of the Professors to grasp the mental attitude 
of the Students!” 

You have always the opportunity . . . and 
we are bound by no mysterious convention 
».. to speak of the social system, the “hush- 
clubs” and how to “make” them, or there is 
the wider field which embraces all extra 
curriculum activities, the musical and dramatic 
clubs, the college press, the little groups of 
serious thinkers, not drinkers . . . for, while 
We are in no way squeamish upon that subject, 


With An EXPLANATION 














The Prizes 


$500. 
$300. 
$200. 


Awarded for the Three Best Contributions 
The Judges 


GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
ANITA LOOS 
JOHN V. A. WEAVER 





First Prize: 
SECOND Prize: 


THIRD Prize: 


The Rules 


Each entrant must be a member, in 

* good standing, of the undergraduate 
body of an American college or uni- 
versity, the standing of such institution to 
be defined by the ruling of the Committee 
on Degrees of the University Club of the 
City of New York as being “of collegiate 
grade”. No special students or students 
of post-graduate departments will be con- 


sidered eligible. 





yi Each entrant may submit one, or not 
* more than two, essays or articles, pref- 
erably related to some phase of under- 
graduate life, such as athletics, living 
expenses, social activities, proms, pro- 
fessors, clubs, students, and studies. 
3 Articles will be judged by the follow- 
«7+ ing standards, (a) humour, (b) 
style, (c) taste. 
Articles must be between 1000 and 
* 2000 words in length, 1700 words 
would be considered ideal. 
Articles must be typewritten, on one 
* side of the paper only and, preferably 
double spaced. Each article must ke 
signed with the entrant’s name, address, 
college and class year. 
6 Articles must be in prose. No verse 
* or illustrations will be considered. 


a 


Z All articles must be received by the 
¢ Editors not later than noon, February 
Ist, 1926. Enclose o stamps. 
8 The Editors reserve the right to pur- 
* chase, at their regular rates, such 
manuscripts as they may think particularly 
suitable, even though they have not been 
awarded prizes. 
All articles must be the original work 
* of the competitor and must be hither- 
to unpublished. 
l The announcement of prize winners 
¢ will be made in the April number 
of Vanity Fair, 1926, and checks to the 
successful competitors will be mailed not 
later than April Ist, 1926. 


Address all entries to: 
**COLLEGE HUMOUR CONTEST” 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44TH SrreET, NEW YorK 














really, Vanity Fair admits to being a bit fed-up 
on articles about prohibition. 

A special article is surely to be found in 
“My Prom Girl: Why I Invited Her- and 
What She Did for Me When She Got Here’’, 
or something of that sort. Dawn teas, romantic 
walks under the elms, canoeing, the joys of the 
Spring term, taking your girl to the game, 
there is no end to the possibilities suggested 
by such feminine intrusions. 


L it not possible, too, that even the question 
of your monthly allowance and ‘how you 
made it “do” might be treated in a not de- 
pressing way! Were there not certain items in 
the account which you rendered to your 
parent, items of books, subscriptions, charities, 
stationery and other laudable details, which 
were in reality but symbols for a trip to New 
York and a taxi tour of Central Park with an 
angelic being? In this connection it might be 
possible to refer entertainingly to opportunities 
which are offered of earning money to pay 
one’s way through college. 

Some critics have attacked colleges on the 
ground that they were turning out a “standard- 
ized” product, rubber-stamped, individuals as 
like, each to each, as two (or more) peas, 
They find that it is a sin for one Senior to 
dress unlike another, that their hair must be 
parted on the same side and that they must 
agree on all subjects from the Darwinian the- 
ory to their favourite movie-actress. It would 
be interesting to have some undergraduate 
testimony as to why this is so. 

But you get the idea. The subjects we 
have suggested are samples only. There are 
many others. 


EE the center of this page will be found 
the rules governing our College Humour 
Competition. Prospective entrants are re- 
quested to read them carefully. It is important 
that all articles should be signed with the en- 
trant’s name, address, college and class. 

It is our hope that by means of this, our 
first Collegiate Competition, we may not only 
interest our subscribers and readers but that 
we may also discover new talents in the under- 
graduate world which it will be our pleasant 
privilege to exploit to our, mutual advantage. 
So, College Men and Women, unlimber your 
typewriters and go to it. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a hitherto untried talent to be ex- 
hibited. Our Judges will approach their task 
without prejudice and with sufficient expe- 
rience to make what we feel sure will be an 
admirable selection. The judges’ reasons for 
their selections and a short note on the suc- 
cessful prize winners will be included in the 
announcement of awards to be made in our 
April issue. 

Competitors will note that their articles 
must be mai/ed in time to reach the office of 
Vanity Fair at the time stated in the Rules, 
as this is the latest hour at which it will be 
possible to judge them, owing to the exigencies 
of printing and publication. 
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“You'll want maybe I 
should kipp for you in 
de wagon de cheekens 
witt de milk witt de 
feesh und all of dat” 











In the Grand-Stand 


The Feitlebaum Family Attend a Fashionable College Football Game 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Mr. Feitlebaum ...... An inhabitant of 
Washington Heights 
Mrs. Feitlebaum.......His storm and 


Strife 
Looey (dot dope)............ An offspring 
Isidore..........Another offspring (10 
years later) 
Mrs. Ginsberg.................... A neighbor 


Two football teams—an audience— 
vendors—and two policemen in a 
Ford. 


RS. GINS- 
BERG: Is 
playing may- 





“Ba ba buy be a 


Saaesier efter @ be de Yenkizz Mrs. 
roll > 
“Pantomime poison- Feitlebaum! 
ing you nidd it yat!” Mrs. FEITLEBAUM: 


Hm—de Yenkizz witt 
de Tsenators witt de Cobbs witt de Pilots 
witt de Hetlatics is streectly a bazeball 
timm—So is now from bazeball de sleck 
sizzon so dey playing only foodbow]! 

IsiporE F: Ba Ba—buy be a bag of 
peaduts? 

Mr. Ferriepavum: A beg pinnuts you 
want already ha (SMACK) de oatmill 
witt de farinna you don’t itting it opp 
home ha? Bot here you want pinnuts. 
A helephant you bicame all from a 
sodden ha? (SMACK) 

Mrs. FerrLeBAUM: Mowriss, not in 
de head—!! 

Loory Frirtesaum: Sh!! pipe down!! 
Y’wannus t’git trown out!! 

IsiporE F: Boo—oo—lI wad a bag of pea- 
duts—!! Gibbie a dickle fer a bag of pea- 
duts—. 

Loory FrerrLesaum: Pipe down, y’darn 
kid, I'll knock y’ fer a row of goalposts—. 

Mr. Ferrtesaum: Hm you too sharrop, 
Dope!! Witt de coo-coon skin coat you teenk 
maybe wot you’re a somebody, ha? 

Loory: Is zat so!!! 

Mrs. FeiTLEBaum: You take foist de feesh 
und you wash him off de scales. Den you put 
in de pen a tisspoon—griss witt a leedle gollic 
witt two pots wodder. So you lat it gredually 
simper—Hm, geeve a look is dere a soss wot 
he’s dreenking from a flesk ootch! 

Loory: Pipe down—. Lay off the pointin’ 


will ya!! 
Venpor: Here y’are! gitcher winnin 
colors!!! Gitcher winnin’ colors here before 


d’game starts—Gitcher hot dogs—Gitcher— 
IsiporE: Ba-ba buy be a peddat so’s I kid 
hag it up id by roob!!! 
Mr. Feirtesaum: A Pennace you nidd 
yat, wot we ain’t got already enoff rags in de 
houze ha! (SMACK) 


Mrs. FerrLtesaum: Mowriss, not in de 





By MILT GROSS 


head!!! So you put in gredually a spoon 
sugar— 
IsiporE: Ba Ba! buy be a prograb! 
Saas ssa (SMACK) !!!!!! 


Mrs, FerrLeBaum: Nischt in kopp!!! 
Mrs. GinsBerG: He likes feesh your hus- 
band haf? f 





“So it’ll come in a costumer witt a tootache in de faze 
so you’ll make for heem Tzitzz Boom Bah, witt Choo 
Choo Choo! witt Ching, Ching, Ching! !” f 





“A Pennace you nidd yat, wot we 
ain’t got enoff rags in de houze.” 
“‘Mowriss, nischt in de head!” 








“De Yenkizz witt de Tsenators witt de Het- 

latics is strictly a bazeball timm—So is now 

from bazeball de sleck sizzon so dey playing 
only foodbowl in all dese places, eh!”’ 


Mrs. FerrLesaum: Hm—in any position— 
Boiled, fried, baked —ISIDORE!! Kipp goot 
de hat it shouldn’t blow huff—!!!—Hnm, 
geeve a look dot dope dere wot hes making witt 
a horn physical sculpture extracizes! !! 

Loory: Pipe down—Ats the cheer leader!!! 
Ray O, Boy, wow—Here they come— 


“Boomallaka, Ching! 

Boomallaka, Chow! ! 
Boomallaka, Ching! Ching— 
CHOW! CHOW!! CHOW!!! 


WHEE-EEE-EE-eeee-eeee-ee! ! ! !” 


R. FEITLEBAUM: Hm! For dees 

you got to go yat to Collitch ha!!! 
So you'll be a dantist so itll come in a 
costumer witt a tootache in de faze so 
} youll make for heem Tzitzz Boom 
Bah, witt Choo Choo Choo!!! ha, 
Hmmmmmmmm—mmmmnn! ! !—?? 

Loory: Aw!!! whaddayou know about 
anything!!! 

Mrs. Ferrtesaum: So I sad to heem 
—‘Sand me opp plizze for tan cents a 
piece hice—” So he’s got a noive yat wot he 
geeves me a henswer so—“Hm—und to- 
morrow you’ll want maybe wot I should kipp 
for you in de wagon de cheeckens witt de 
boter witt de milk witt de feesh witt de wadg- 
etables haf?” Hm, sotch a crost?? So I gave 
heem a Yi yi yi yi yi yi—Geeve a look 
dere wot dey jomping itch one on de top from 
de odder—Yi yi yi—Sotch a game??? Wot 
dey could all rimmain from it creeples. 

Loory: Wow, O, Boy!! Lookid at Ere’e 
goes!!! Adda boy—Right troo em— Yeow!!! 
Step on it—L’Kout ere—Faster, Faster, Faster, 
Atta kid!! Wow! Ere’e goes boys—Whee!!! 
A touchdown—Ja see that pop? A touch- 
down!!!! 

Mr. Ferrtesaum: Hm—a touchdon he 
made haf He’s making a touchdon—und de 
only ting wot you—goot for notting—could 
make is by me a toch opp for a fife, odder tan, 
odder fifteen bocks—wot you nidd you should 
spend witt de bums for a patting poddy!!! 

Looey: Is zat so!!! 

IstporE: Ba ba buy be a frakfodder odder a 
roll— 

Mr. FeirLenaum: Pantomime poisoning 
you nidd it yat ha (SMACK)! 

Mrs. FerrLeBaum: Mowriss not in de 
(Continued on page 114) 
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You Aren’t Mad, Am I? 


Being Certain Observations Anent the Extremely Modern Art of «“Burlesk”’ 


S one, of those helplessly observant in- 
dividuals who are sometimes referred 
to as “modern” artists, 1 am confident 

that the art of burlesk (note the k) is particu- 
larly unobserved, both by “intelligent people” 
in general and by readers of Vanity Fair in 
particular. .My aim in making this somewhat 
threatening statement is an innocent one. I 
merely wish to dissipate any and all illusions, 
on the part of my audience, as to the precise 
nature of “this little essay”: 
which is nothing more nor 
less than a series of observa- 
tions, 

These observations, not 
unnaturally, have to do with 
the essence of the art in 
question. Supposing we as- 
sume (for the nonce) that 
burlesk is an art: how, then, 
does it fundamentally differ 
from other arts, such as paint- 
ing, literature and the the- 
atre? 

First let us take the art of 
three-dimensional __ painting. 
Here, as in “nature”, not only 
do we never see around a 
solid person or object, but the 
very solidity of the object or 
person is conditioned by our 
inability to see around it, her, or him. More 
simply, in the case of sculpture: only one 
aspect of a statue is presented to us—in per- 
ceiving the rest, we are compelled to lose 
sight of what we have already seen; to revolve 
the figure, or else move around it ourselves. 
But the graphic arts and the theatre have an 
analogous limitation—that is, a thing or char- 
acter cannot possibly be presented as beautiful, 
noble, or desirable and also as ugly, ignoble and 
despicable. 


‘ }» 


' F course not!” my readers will exclaim: 
“because ‘ugly’ and ‘beautiful’ are oppo- 
sites, just as ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ are opposites. 
Isn’t a weak drink the opposite of a strong one? 
Leaving out ‘black’ and ‘white’, how can any 
American of this day and time, who hasn’t 
experienced a thoroughly ‘bad’ drink, talk 
about a ‘good’ one—and vice versa!” 
Dumbfounding as are these arguments, I 
must needs point out an important fact. Just 
as our fair land of dollars and no sense was 
not always blest with prohibition, even so 
language was not always blest with “opposites”. 
Quite the contrary. A certain very wise man 
has pointed out (in connection with the mean- 
ing of dreams) that what “weak” means and 
what “strong” means were once upon a time 
meant 4y one word. ‘To understand this, it 
is quite unnecessary for us to try to imagine 
ourselves bloodthirsty savages of the forest 
primeval, or even to become psychoanalysts. 
All we have to do is to observe closely some- 
thing which is flourishing under our very noses, 
today—the art of burlesk. 
For in burlesk, we meet with an echo of 
the original phenomenon: “opposites” occur 


Copyright © 1926, 1954 by E. E. Cummings 





THE JEW COMEDIAN 
With a delicacy which Chap- 
lin might envy he tosses the 
red rose of burlesque, lightly, 
flutteringly from his hand 


By E. E. CUMMINGS 


together. For that reason, burlesk enables us 
to (so to speak) Amow around a thing, char- 
acter, or situation. To put it a little differ- 
ently: if the art of common-or-garden painting 
were like the art of burlesk, we should be able 
to see—impossibly enough—all the way around 
a solid tree, instead of merely seeing a little 
more than half of the tree (thanks to binocular 
parallax or whatever it is) and imagining the 
rest. This impossible knowing around, or non- 
imagining, quality, constitutes 
the essence of burlesk and 
differentiates it from certain 
better-understood arts. 

With the idea of making 
my point perfectly clear, I 
shall try to describe something 
which impressed me, at the 
time, as one of the most ex- 
traordinary experiences which 
I had ever had; something 
which happened, a few years 
ago, on the stage of that most 
extraordinary temple of bur- 
lesk, the National Winter 
Garden—then, as now, lo- 
cated at the corner of East 
Houston Street and Second 
Avenue, New York City— 
which institution I regard 4s 
superior to any other burlesk 
stronghold which I have yet inhabited, not 
excluding the Howard Atheneum, in Boston. 

The protagonist of the occasion was a famous 
burlesk star named Jack Shargel (since retired; 
at that date, as I believe, one of two very 
great actors in America, number two being 
Charlie Chaplin) and the experience was this: 
a beauteous lady (weighing several hundred 
pounds) hands the super-Semitic, black-derbied, 
misfit-clothed, keen-eyed but 
ever-imposed-on individual 
called Jack Shargel a red 
rose—Shargel receives her 
gift with a gesture worthy 
of any prince; cautiously es- 
corts the flower to his far 
from negligible nose; rap- 
turously, deliriously even, 
inhales its deep, luxurious, 
seductive, haunting  fra- 
grance; then (with a deli- 
cacy which Chaplin might 
envy) tosses the red rose 
exquisitely, lightly, from 
him. The flower flutteringly 
describes a  parabola— 
weightlessly floats downward 
—and just as it touches the 
stage there is a_ terrific, 
soul-shaking, earthquake-like 
crash: as if all the glass and masonry on earth, 
all the most brittle and most ponderous things 
of this world, were broken to smithereens. 

Nothing in “the arts”, indeed, not even 
Paul Cézanne’s greatest painting of La Mon- 
tague Victoire, has moved me more, or 
has proved to be a more completely inex- 
tinguishable source of “esthetic emotion”, 





CLEO 
The excessively mobile shim- 
my-dancer of burlesque who 
at an advanced stage of the 
dance exclaims: “Burn my of the 
clothes—I’m in Heaven” 


than this kvowing around the Shargel rose; 
this releasing of all the un-roselike and non- 
flowerish elements which—where “rose” and 
“flower” are ordinarily concerned—secretly 
or unconsciously modify and enhance those 
rose—and flower—qualities to which (in terms 
of consciousness only) they are “opposed”. 
But hark—lI can hear my readers exclaiming: 
“the idea of becoming pompous and _high- 
brow on such a topic—when everybody is wise 
to the fact that burlesque shows are distinctly 
inartistic and frankly lowbrow affairs!” 


NE moment: there are “burlesque shows” 

and there is, thanks to the supporters of 
the National Winter Garden, Burlesk. But, 
granted that—on the surface—no two things 
could possibly seem more incompatible than 
burlesk (the original undiluted article) and 
“Art,” this is important only as proving how 
little “cultured” people observe for them- 
selves and how consistently they are duped by 
preconceived notions. Should my readers take 
the trouble to examine, not conventional or 
academic “art”, but “modern” (also called 
“primitive”) art—art of today, art which is 
alive—they will discover that, in ridiculing 
the zxsthetic significance of burlesk with a k, 
they are talking through their hats. For ex- 
ample: that favorite war-cry of modern litera- 
ture, /e mot juste, is preéminently the war-cry 
of burlesk, where we find in abundance such 
perfectly unambiguous statements as: “I'll hit 
yer so hard yer shirt’l] roll up yer back like a 
windowshade!” Again, what is frequently re- 
ferred to as “abstract”, “non-representative”’, 
“cubistic”, and even “futuristic”, painting 
is fundamentally similar to such a use of the 
American language as this (whereby a wronged 
husband describes what he did to his wife’s 
seducer—an artist, by the 
way—whom he found 
“standing on the brinkus of 
the Mrs. Sloppy river’): 
“so I pulled out my pickaxe 
and I cut his ear from throat 
to throat”. Moreover, those 
of my readers who are al- 
ready acquainted with the 
“neurotic” or “ultra-mod- 
ernistic” music of Arnold 
Schenberg will need no 
introduction to the agoniz- 
ing tonality of those “sets” 
and “drops” among which 
the hero-villains of the bur- 
lesk stage shimmy, glide, 
strut and tumble. 

To sum up: the creations 
National Winter 
Garden possess, in common 
with the sculpture of Gaston Lachaise, the 
painting of John Marin and the music of Igor 
Stravinsky, the virtue of being intensely alive; 
whereas the productions of the conventional 
theatre, like academic sculpture and painting 
and music, are thoroughly dead—and since 
“art”, if it means anything, means TO BE 

(Continued on page 92) 





The Silver Hilt 


VANITY FAIR 


The Talisman of an Alchemist Plays an Essential Role in an Affair of Courtly Love 


AGISTER CONRADUS Super-Pol- 

lingerianus rose early. He was al- 

chemist to Count Bibor, better known 
as “The Red Scoundrel”. He had come to the 
Castle from Wurtzburg eighteen months before 
as gold-maker per contract, and ever since then 
was carrying on his experiments in the castle 
with no success whatever. 

Magister Conradus was up and stirring. He 
stood, in a long black coat which reached to the 
floor, near the fire, where mysterious and putrid 
concoctions were in the process of brewing. 
His long white beard flowed to his knees, and 
if Magister Conradus wanted to stroke his beard 
the whole Jength—as he often did—he had to 
bend down. 

All kinds of mysterious instruments sur- 
rounded him. Mysterious charts of the Zodiac 
hung against the walls. Furnaces were all 
round, small forges built of brick, melting 
pots of resistance metal which would not melt 
even in hell, leaden rods, glittering quartz, 
powerful bellows which worked like the lungs 
of a dying dragon, and in a corner on an ex- 
pensive carved stand, beneath a glass case, on a 
velvet cushion, stood a grain of gold, half the 
size of a rice kernel. The Magister looked 
at this tiny grain of gold and scratched his 
head. Count Bibor had raised a dreadful row 
the night before. He was sick to death of the 
Magister. A year before the Count wanted to 
throw Conradus out but in despair Conradus 
had produced this tiny bit of gold. In fact he 
had made it by boring a fine hole into a leaden 
rod previously segregated for use in the trans- 
formation process, and by filling the hole with 
gold-dust (at his own expense), Count Bibor 
never found this out, despite his reputation as 
the “Red Scoundrel’. At the stroke of twelve, 
amid much hocus-pocus, the Magister had put 
the rod into the fire as the Count watched, and 
when the melting pot was taken off the fire, 
this grain of gold was at the bottom. 


HIS was the beginning of the Magister’s 
torture, for now the Count demanded more 
gold incessantly. 

“Up to now I believed,” he said, “that 
Super-Pollingerianus was an ox. Now I realize 
he is not an ox, but an old rascal who knows 
how to make gold, but doesn’t want to. If by 
tomorrow morning there isn’t a considerable 
quantity of gold in the pot, I shall pull out 
Magister’s beard,—have him dragged to the 
highest rampart, and kicked off.” With this 
parting shct, the Count turned round and left. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed the poor Magister at 
daybreak as he turned away with nausea 
from one of the evil-smelling brews, “how can 
I save myself? There’s no chance to fake gold, 
as I haven’t got a grain of gold left. All the 
money I got from Bibor, I sent to my eldest 
illegitimate daughter. I have lived for eighty- 
four years by swindling everybody and now for 
the first time I’m up against an insurmountable 
difficulty. Count Bibor always carries out his 
threats. Five years ago, for similar reasons, he 
nailed my friend and colleague, the Honourable 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


Paphnucius Ralenowiensis to the castle gate by 
his ears, like a bat. Dear, dear, how shall I save 
myself!” 

The Magister was waiting thus, and racking 
his brain when footsteps sounded in the corri- 
dor, A moment later the door opened and 
Count Bibor stood in the center of the ma- 
gician’s workshop with his eyebrows contracted 
in ominous fashion. The Count was tall and 
lanky, with bristly red hair and a freckled bony 
face bereft, in its variety of expression, of 
good intentions. His hands were large like a fan. 

“Well, Magister!” 

The Magister began to tremble, swallowed 
hard, and turned many colours. He stammered 
out: 

“Well,—ah—well?” 

It was a terrible moment. The gravity of 





THE DOWNFALL 
“The Count smiled wickedly and sat down. 
According to the knightly custom, he held 
his sword between his knees. The lady, who 
so far dared not look at the silver-hilt, 
now frequently and furtively glanced at it” 


the situation was increased by the fact that 
the Count had risen at such an unearthly hour 
—an unusual proceeding with him. He was, 
in fact, taking his threat seriously. Deathly 
silence prevailed in the room, broken only by 
the simmering of the stinking roots. 

“Count Bibor,” said the Magister at last, 
“there is no gold.” 

“I'll have that beard of yours,” shouted the 
Count, jumping towards the Magister, who 
managed to catch hold of it and throw it over 
his left shoulder. 

“Stop it, sir,” he roared in desperation. 

The Count was, for a moment, amazed. 

“There is no gold,” groaned the Magister, 
“but scmething better.” 

“Something better.” 


Magister Conradus swallowed terribly hard 
at this moment, but he cheered up considerably 
when a second later he thought up a splendid 
lie which he was confident would save him. 

“What is it,” asked the Count looking at 
him, severely. 

“Something much better than gold.” 

“The philosopher’s stone?” 

“No: 

“What then!” 

“Love eternal and everlasting,” said the 
Magister, swallowing hard again. 


HE Count rubbed theend of his nose. This 

was ever the sign with him of skepticism, 

“No bunkum,” he said, reprovingly. “You 
smudge on the fair name of Science.” 

The Magister now began to lie with great 
composure. 

“By a series of experiments, I have dis- 
covered in which way every woman can be 
conquered.” 

The Count suddenly evinced interest, for 
he was well-known as a connoisseur of kitchen- 
maids who, however, could make no headway 
with ladies of noble birth. 

“T filed the silver to powder,” continued the 
Magister smiling, the while slowly restoring 
his beard to its former proud position, “and 
brewed it in the juice of the roots of Asperula 
Odorata and Azarum Europaeum. This is the 
fact; the proportion is my secret. Look here...” 


ND he lifted the lid of one crucible, in 

which, indeed, silver grains were brewing 
in a penetrating bitter juice. He had con- 
cocted it, at random, the night before. 

“This molten silver I will beat into a thin 
foil. With this foil, you will cover the hilt of 
your sword. While you are courting a lady, 
you must always hold your left hand on the 
hilt. There is no woman whether baroness, 
countess, viscountess, marchioness, duchess, prin- 
cess, or even queen who can resist this charm. 
With this silver-hilt you will have your way 
with every wcman.” 

“H’m,” said the Count, “are you sure?” 

“A dead certainty,” replied the Magister. 

The silver hilt was ready that evening. 

“At least, I gained a breathing spell,” said 
the Magister to himself, 

The story of the charm of the silver-hilt 
was soon breezed around the neighborhood. 
In the nearby castles, ladies in green and gold 
skirts and lace collars up to their ears, whispered 
together, and Count Bibor’s silver-hilt became 
the talk of every boudoir. Three days had 
scarcely passed before Magister Conradus had 
received eighteen offers from various celebrated 
roués who promised him a fortune and a.per- 
petual income for disclosing the secret chemical 
proportion needed for making the silver hilt. 
But Count Bibor would not release the Magister 
from his castle. 

On the fourth day Bibor went forth to conquer 
with the silver hilt. His first stop was at a neigh- 
boring castle, the lord of which was fortunately 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Maurice, and Barbara Bennett—Dancing at the Lido 


Richard Bennett’s Daughter the Newest Dancing Partner of the Indefatigable M. Mouvet 





VANITY FAIR 


Music and Economics 
How the Financial State of Europe Dictates the Style of Modern Composition 


RT-WORK, in large form, such as the 
painting of huge-scale canvases, the 
construction of heroic sculpture, or the 

composition of a massive symphony, is seldom 
undertaken unless the artist is reasonably sure 
of a decent domicile for his work. The choice 
of materials, moreover—of granite, bronze, or 
color—is determined less by the subject matter 
of the projected work than by the structure of 
the domicile itself and the financial exuberance 
of its patron. Even museum-pictures show a 
significant similarity in their observance of size- 
conventions. In fact, it is the stability of such 
conventions that makes masterpieces possible; 
and the longevity of any musical style is de- 
termined in large part by the survival of the 
particular acoustic and instrumental conditions 
under which it was perfected. 

If you have ever heard a symphony of 
Mozart or Haydn performed by thirty players 
in a ball-room you have been surprised, no 
doubt, by the power of the wood-winds, the 
trumpet-like brilliance of the strings, and the 
general richness of sonority in a music you had 
always considered elegant, but a little thin. 
You have gained some idea, however, of its 
original intention. And ever after, its per- 
formance by a large orchestra will sound dull, 
fuzzy, and confused. A modern orchestra in a 
balconied barn is as hopeless with Mozart as a 
choir of five hundred voices trying to sing 
Palestrina in Carnegie Hall. 

Of course, the symphonies of Haydn and 
Mozart are still performed, because not even 
our present adverse conditions can wholly hide 
their quality, just as the organ fugues of Bach 
are sometimes rendered in our churches, not- 
withstanding that the electro-pneumatic key- 
board has removed from the instrument on 
which they are played all possibility of precise 
execution. The great enjoyment of such works, 
however, is nowadays a matter of cultivation. 
We know them only through the veil of imagi- 
nation as we know Greek plays and mediaeval 
mysteries. We shall never realize their pristine 
power until we hear them on an 18th century 
instrument or in acoustic conditions similar to 
those of the Viennese court. 


HE classic symphonies were the product of 

fifty years’ experiment—experiment with 
instrumental combinations and sonorities, ex- 
periment with harmony and counterpoint in 
order to perfect a style suitable to the instru- 
mental possibilities of the age, and most im- 
portant of all, experiment under stable auditory 
conditions. It is no wonder that their perfected 
manner is precise, easy, and definite and that 
their classic effulgence, despite some dimming 
by time—still shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world. 

Symphonic writing after 1800 faced an en- 
tirely new set of conditions, economically, 
acoustically, emotionally. The French Revolu- 
tion and its attendant wars had left the noble 
patron too poor to pay for private music. Bee- 
thoven and his followers had to hire a hall and 
invite the populace. And now began that race 
between the tent and the circus which occupied 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


the entire nineteenth century. The hall must 
be equipped with enough seats to make the con- 
cert pay. But the orchestra must also be large 
enough to make that hal] resound. 

In addition, a great variety of effect in both 
instrumentation and harmony, a tremendously 
high seasoning was necessary for any music that 
wished to hold the interest of an audience 
suffering from a combination of industrial 
fatigue and the Romantic neurosis. New in- 
struments were invented. Trombones and harps, 
pianofortes, ophecleides, bombardons, _ bass 
drums, and tubas were brought in from the 
theater to rouse a philistine public. The desire 
to hear an ever louder noise became a sort of 
musical end in itself. Berlioz wrote a Reguiem 
for performance in Notre Dame by four hun- 
dred executants, including sixteen kettle drums, 
twelve horns, and four separate choirs of trum- 
pets and trombones—thirty-eight in all, sta- 
tioned at the four corners of the tribune. 

Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, and Strauss, suc- 
enlarged the symphony orchestra 
while Weber, Meyerbeer, Wagner and Stravin- 
sky added everything they could think of to 
the instrumentation of dramatic spectacles. 
Mahler’s symphony for one thousand perform- 
ers is probably the peak of the noise-making 
effort. Rimsky-Korsakoff and Debussy, sensing 
the futility of tmcreased loudness as a hope of 
glory, went in for delicate and ‘“‘colouristic” 
sonorities. The latter developed a fetich of 
making as little sound as possible upon as many 
instruments as possible, and PPPP replaced 
FFFF as a means of enforcing attention. But 
the pay-roll was not abbreviated. 





cessively 


ONG before the present century opened, 
it was obvious that the law of diminishing 
returns, both aesthetic and financial, would 
eventually stop orchestral expansion. Wily com- 
posers, however, had meanwhile found patron- 
age. The great industrial and commercial 
magnates and the goyernments that represented 
them were far more generous to music than the 
nobility had ever been. In order to pacify the 
public (and ennoble it where possible) by means 
of the divine drunkenness of art, they supported 
orchestras of a hundred players or more in prac- 
tically every important city of Christendom. 
Thus, in the last half of the century, work- 
ing again under approximatély stable conditions, 
musicians evolved an orchestral science adequate 
to their means and representative of their epoch. 
Just as the protection of eighteenth-century 
court-life had sheltered a perfected classic style, 
so did the nineteenth-century patronage of city 
and state foster that culmination of a mature 
and complex romanticism of which Wagner 
and Debussy remain the principal monuments. 
The removal of this patronage is now immi- 
nent. Budgets have been so slashed in Europe 
that there is not a first-rate symphony orchestra 
left on the continent. Obviously some pro- 
portion between the seating-capacity of the 
house and that of the stage must be reached 
which will approximately pay expenses while 
keeping up the quality. Composers have al- 
ready experimented with smaller orchestras and 


new combinations, even in the present over- 
sized quarters. 

Milhaud’s Beeuf sur le Toit, Stravinsky’s 
Les Noces, Mavra, and Octuor, Schoenberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire, Satie’s Socrate, de Falla’s 
Retablo have been notable ventures in musical 
intimacy. Recently George Antheil, a young 
Pole of American birth living in Paris, has 
composed an opera for an open-air stadium on 
the Cyclops incident from Joyce’s U/ysses, using 
only a cinema, a radio loud-speaker, and twelve 
mechanical pianos—which procedure if not 
intimate, is at least economical. 


RT molds itself according to the life of the 
times. If bankrupt governments and sur- 
taxed benefactors withdraw their subsidies, music 
will move into smaller and less expensive quar- 
ters. The future music of Europe is undoubtedly 
some form of chamber music. 

Now music for a small group of players and 
an intimate audience is necessarily of a very 
different substance from that for massed instru- 
ments. Independent part-writing is now essen- 
tial. Hence that “objectivity” (for contra- 
puntal writing is always objective) which we 
hear lately praised. Modern music in Europe is 
polyphonic, polyrhythmic, formal, cerebral, de- 
tached. The mob-hypnosis by means of har- 
moniously blended sonorities which audiences 
find so thrilling in Tristan und Isolde and in 
the symphonies of Brahms and ‘Tchaikovsky is 
simply out of the question for an organization 
of twenty players. New conditions are en- 
forcing a new style. 

In America the situation is different. Our 
orchestras have never been more affluent than 
they are now. The conductor is the lion of the 
hour.. Deficits are decreasing. Whether the 
intelligentsia and their patrons will remain 
faithful to mass-music, despite the change in 
European taste, is highly doubtful. On the 
other hand, such institutions as the stadium con- 
certs in New. York, the performances in the 
Hollywood Bowl, summer opera in Chicago 
and St. Louis; even the symphonic numbers 
heard: at: the more pretentious movie-houses, 
suggest thatsnineteenth-century music, having 
become’ definitely passé, is being folded to the 
bosom of the people in such a genuine embrace 
as to render unnecessary its encouragement or 


even support by highbrows. 


MERICAN musicians are mostly straddling 
the fence just now between the old world 
and the new. It is an uncomfortable position 
and one from which it is extremely difficult to 
work effectively in either field. The more in- 
telligent of them will eventually make a choice 
according to their temperaments, and we shall 
then have two schools of composition—the Right 
Wing, traditional, eloquent, symphonic, pros- 
perously supported by popular favor, and ex- 
pounded in the academies; the Left, radical, 
intellectual, exclusive, supported by discrimi- 
nating patrons and cultural swobisme. 
The traditionalists will naturally look back- 
ward toward a dead or dying Europe. But in- 
(Continu-d on page 110) 
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We Nominate For the Hall of Fame: 





MARY DALE CLARKE 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Because he was a pupil of the 
great Anton Rubinstein and of 
Leschetizky; because he mar- 
ried the daughter of Mark 
Twain; because he has been 
conductor, since 1918, of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


VANOAMM 


AL JOLSON 


Because, without aspiring to 
art, he is one of the great 
artists of the American thea- 
tre; because he is the greatest 
attraction on the American 
stage; because he encourages 
the best of his blackface im- 
itators; and, finally, because 
he is an important factor 
in the gaiety of nations 





PAINTING BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


EDWARD ROBINSON 


Because he is completing the fortieth year of his professional 
career, as a Curator or Director of Art Museums—twenty 
years at the Boston Museum of Art, and twenty more at the 
Metropolitan; because this portrait was painted by his lifelong 
friend, John Sargent; because he is perhaps our first authority 
on classical antiquities; and finally, because the new wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum to be opened—will contain an extraordin- 
arily fine collection of examples of Greek art, on the acquisition 
and arrangement of which he has long been engaged 





PAINTING BY JACQUES BLANCKE 


LA COMTESSE DE NOAILLES 


Because she is perhaps the most 
gifted living woman writer in 
France; because Le Coeur innom- 
brable, her first volume of poems, 
placed her as a poet of distinc. 
tion; and, finally, because she is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 





KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Because he was one of the 
most admirable and well in- 
formed of newspaper dra- 
matic critics; because he is 
able to distinguish the revolu- 
tionary artistry of the con- 
tinental theatre from its ec- 
centricity; and finally, be- 
cause he is a co-director of 
the Greenwich Village Theatre 
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VANITY FAIR 


On Combining Tennis and Golf 


Some Difficulties, and Advantages, of Playing Both Games at the Same ‘Time 


DITOR’S NOTE: No woman in America is 

better qualified to point out the difficulties or 
penefits, in gaining a great proficiency in both tennis 
znd golf than is Mary K. Browne. Miss Browne, it 
will be remembered, was for three years, our National 
Tennis Champion. She was also runner-up in the Na- 
tional Golf Championship 1924. 


Iss JOYCE WETHERED 

recently expressed her in- 

tention of withdrawing from 
golf competitions in order to devote 
more of her time to tennis. She has 
always played tennis well but never 
in serious competitions. If during 
1926, Miss Wethcred decides to enter 
the English tennis tournaments, her 
progress in them will be followed 
with great interest. 

Cyril Tolley, one of the greatest 
amateurs ever to play golf in England, 
has definitely renounced his golf in 
favor of tennis; on the ground that 
golf is hardly 
game to keep him fit, 

Norman Brooks, has always com- 
bined the two games and played fine 


é 


a strenuous enough 


rounds of golf in his*spare moments 


during tennis competitions. He is Cyril Tolley, British Ama- Joyce Wethered, British La- 
eae : ; roe. teur Golf Champion in 1920 dies Open Golf Champion in 
now devoting the major part of his ci ik ek ah oie of a: aa Wes ken eo- 


time to golf. 

Speaking for myself, I may say that 
I took up golf after an unusually 
strenuous tennis season, because I was “fed 
up” on tennis; had gone completely stale on 
it, and felt no enthusiasm for the game. I 
felt that I needed a new sport. I found golf 
aot only a splendid change but discovered that 
the problem of playing the two games con- 
currently was a fascinating problem. I think I 
have enjoyed both games more keenly since | 
began dividing my time and affections between 
them. I am sure that Miss Wethered and Mr. 
Tolley will come back to their golf—even if 
they do not play it in competitions—with re- 
newed interest and enthusiasm. 

It is interesting to learn that many of the 
great champions abroad still play both games, 
but play them merely for pleasure regarding 
them simply, as two logical and pleasurable 














living amateur golfers, has 
announced his intention of 
giving up golf for tennis 


By MARY k. BROWNE 


interests in life. Games like golf and tennis 
naturally conduce to good health; but either 
of the two games can be overdone. Champions 
in one game alone are drawn into so many 
competitions that they become bored with their 


TOLLEY 


chosen sport. It is then that the need for 
exercise and diversion drives them into another 
sport. I was driven from tennis into golf in 
this same way, and my experience has con- 
vinced me that the two games are wholly 
congenial. 

There is only one theory which I have ever 
heard advanced to show that tennis is bad for 
one’s golf and that is the old argument of 
“too much right hand.” Many successful golf 
professionals maintain that one should use one’s 
left hand to hit and the right hand merely to 
guidetheclub. | believe that these professionals 
have secured successful results with their pupils 
in spite of that theory, rather than by its prac- 
tical application. The correct golf stroke, to 
my mind, requires just as much right hand as 
left, and the muscular development and con- 
trol of the right—acquired as the result of 
strenuous play in tennis—does not prevent the 
right hand from being a great asset in golf. 


TENNIS CHAMPIONS NOW GOLFERS 


Norman Brooks, the famous Australian 
Tennis Champion and hero of many Davis 
Cup Championships, playing with Mary 
K. Browne three times our National Tennis 
Champion and runner-up in the United 
States National Golf Championship, 1924 
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MISS WETHERED 


nounced all future golf com- 
petitions and announced her 
intention of taking up tennis 


However, the majority of people, whether 
they play tennis or not, have developed their 
right hand more than their left. Their ideal 
combination in golf is the absolute coordination 
of the two hands and not the use of one hand 
more than the other. If there is a 
tendency for the right to overpower 
the left then I would suggest that the 
golfer take up exercises to strengthen 
the left hand rather than try to cut 
down on the power of the right, 
However if the right hand is a trusted 
member of your anatomy, no matter 
how much strength is on tap, it will 
only apply as much as its master, the 
brain, permits it to apply. In tennis, 
its strength is withheld or unleashed 
at will; so why, simply because it 1s 
asked to assume a new grip in golf 
should it suddenly become obstreper- 
ous and bully the left. Tennis right 
hands are well disciplined and know 
perfectly well how to behave when 
properly directed by the brain. So, 
don’t worry about your strong right 
hand. Simply bring up the efficiency 
of your left a little, and you will be 
equipped with the most necessary 
part of a perfect golf machine; a pair 
of good hands. 

Only last year, while I was prac- 
tising for a golf tournament on Long Island a 
champion woman golfer had arrived there from 
California and called on her golf professional, 
Ernest Jones, at the Woman’s National Golf 
Club, to straighten out her drive. She was 
hooking badly and thought she had acquired 
the hook as the result of indulging in a few 
matches of tennis; advancing the same old 
theory of too much right hand. The follow- 
ing day, while taking a golf lesson, I asked the 
same “pro” how he could account for the fact 
that, though I had been playing tennis steadily 
for several months and had only a few days be- 
tween the National Tennis and National Golf 
tournaments, my drives were fairly straight? 
1 told him that I could not see how the little 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Short Suit Bids at Auction Bridge 


An Analysis of the Requirements tor Bids on Suits of Three or Four Cards 


UITS which can be considered as short, 
for bidding purposes, may not be so con- 
sidered short for leading or play. In the 
bidding department of the game it has so long 


‘ been the custom to look upon five cards as the 


minimum for an original call in a suit, that any 
bid on only four cards in a major suit, or three 
or four in a minor suit, often calls forth some- 
thing like an apology from the bidder to his part- 
ner, as if he had done something quite unusual. 

In the play of the hand, especially in the 
opening leads, four-card suits are not regarded 
as short, and suits of three cards only are 
frequently selected as better than longer ones. 
It is only in bidding—upon suits of less than 
five cards—that we have now to deal. 


REASONS FOR SHORT-SUIT BIDS 


T WAS the consideration of the question of 

suit distribution, in- the player’s own hand, 
that first called attention to the advisability of 
bidding four-card suits. In all hands of thirteen 
cards that offered a choice between a major- 
suit bid and no trumps the suit was always 
given the preference if it was one of not less 
than five cards, and had some winning cards in 
it, As an original call it was regarded as better 
because safer. It is only lately that players have 
come to regard major suits of only four cards 
as better than no-trump calls, when the three 
other suits are unequally distributed. 

This modern idea is based upon the ex- 
perience that hands with missing suits, single- 
tons, or two two-card suits, are not good risks 
as no-trumpers, and the best players now 
recognize only three suit distributions that are 
favorable to no-trump play. These are: 


4 3 3 3,occurring 105 times in 1,000 
4 4 3 2, ~~ ae 1,000 
$33 2, mee ie! 1,000 





Total 475 oe 1,000 


The distribution of 5 4 2 2 is called a border- 
line bid, depending on the high cards in the two 
short suits. This comes 106 times in 1,000 deals, 

The remaining four or five hundred deals 
in every thousand all show missing suits or 
singletons, so that about half the hands dealt 
are bad no-trumpers, simply on account of the 
suit distribution. The result of this considera- 
tion has led modern players to prefer a good 
suit of even only four cards as a bid, in all 
hands which have no five-card suit, but have 
the danger signal of a singleton or missing suit. 
Take the following example: 
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By K. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the January number. | 








Z dealt. Those who bid no trumps on his 
cards, and were left to play it, lost the odd 
trick against easy aces. Those who recognized 
the unfavorable distribution and bid any one 
of the four-card suits escaped this. 

The most usual opening bid was a spade, 
overcalled by A with two diamonds, Y and B 
passing. The dealer then bid his hearts, and if 
overcalled was helped by his partner, Y. They 
scored three odd and four honors. Some started 
with a club, and afterward bid the major suits. 
At two tables A and B went too far with the 
diamonds and were doubled and set 200 points, 
less their honors. 


THE STRENGTH REQUIRED 


HERE are many hands that are not strong 

enough even to consider bidding no- 
trumps, but which contain a good four-card suit. 
When the hand as a whole contains enough 
high cards in three different suits to suggest a 
no-trumper, there is no question about the sup- 
port that the four-card suit bid will get from 
the other and perhaps shorter suits.) The hand 
just given, counted by the double-valuation 
system, is worth eight tricks. 

It is when the four-card suit suggests bidding 
it on its own merits, and not as part of a no- 
trumper, that we have to consider just how 
strong it should be, and what outside support 
it should have, if any, to make up for the 
shortness in the suit itself. If it is admitted 
that any five-card suit, headed by what would 
be estimated as four tricks on the double- 
valuation system, such as ace and king, is a 


good bid, what is required to make up for the 
missing fifth card! 

We have to consider the probability of the 
adversaries holding numerical superiority in 
the trump suit, and the strength in plain suits 
required to meet or offset that contingency. 
Some elaborate calculations have been made for 
the distribution of the remaining nine cards of 
the suit in which the bidder holds exactly 
four, and it has been shown that his partner 
should hold three or more about two-thirds of 
the time, so that there is no particular risk on 
that account. With less than three he will deny 
the suit. 

According to the calculations made by the 
late W. H. Whitfeld, Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge, England, and for years the Card 
Editor of the London Fie/d, four cards in the 
trump suit possessed no material trick-taking 
value when considered from the point of length 
only, but cach trump over and above four was 
worth a trick. This is easily understood when 
it is considered that a fifth trump takes the 
place of what would otherwise be a losing card, 
in the bidder’s hand. 

If this is true, the player who bids on a four- 
card suit that is headed by four trick values, 
such as ace and king, with an outside trick any- 
where, has just as good a bid as if he held five 
trumps and no outside trick. The thing looks 
like an exchange of values. If the adversaries 
have the extra trump, they have not the extra 
outside trick. If they have the outside trick, the 
bidder has the extra trump. 

If we accept the principle that the partner 
will deny the suit if he has less than normal 
assistance, say three small trumps, we have to 
deal only with cases in which he has exactly 
three, and find the probability of one or other 
adversary outholding him. This chance has 
been found to be about two to one in their 
favor, which is exactly the reverse of their 
chances when the bidder has five and his partner 
three. It is then two to one against either of 
the adversaries having as many as four trumps. 

This would seem to indicate that the odds 
are against four-card suit bids as such, but when 
the suit is backed up by enough outside strength 
to restore the balance of power, bids on four 
cards are just as good as bids on five. 


FIVE TRICK VALUES WANTED 


While a hand containing only four trick 
values will justify a bid on five cards, on ac- 
count of the trick value of that fifth trump, 
it is evident that when that extra trump is miss- 
ing we must still have its equivalent; that is, 
five tricks, to justify a bid on only four cards. 
In my investigations of these four-card suit 
bids | have found that all such bids on five- 
trick hands, are just as safe as the conventional 
bids on five cards in four-trick hands. 

Modern bidding tactics lay it down as a 
principle that if there are four trick values in 
the hand, and a five-card suit, there should 
be a bid, unless the distribution is unfavorable, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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SO MUCH VELVET 


The long coat of a 
Drecoll lounging py- 
jama is pervenche blue 
velvet with lattice 
work trimming. Satin 
of the same tone makes 
the trousers, while 
the lining of pale 
orchid satin offers a 
sophisticated note 
of colour contrast 





Paris 


To H 


PYJAMAS FOR 
LOUNGING 


This pyjama, with its 
combination of plain 
trousers and printed satin 
coat, is quite typical of 
the lounging suits Paris 
likes so well. Julie 
Morand made this model, 
and many other French 
couturiers feature the idea 





Fashion 


Offers the 


elp Pass the ‘W inter 





THESE DAISIES WON’T TELL 


Poiret is responsible for this loung- 
ing suit. The pattern, with its white 
daisies and grey blue lines, printed 
on green satin, is decorative enough 
to require little trimming. A scarf 
and pockets—and it is finished 


HIS page on pyjamas shows a departure 

from Vanity Fair’s usual policy of concen- 
trating on the sports wardrobe of the out-of- 
door woman. We offer—in apology—the fact 
that the lounging pyjama has become a fashion 
not to be ignored. They combine the justly cele- 
brated Oriental beauty of colour and fabric 
with simplicity of line. 

Every new collection of the Paris coutiriers 
sees more pyjamas and more delightful ones. 
The fashion is by no means limited to a bed- 
time story. In fact, only one out of the five 
shown here is designed for sleeping. The other 
four are the lounging type, to be worn for 
what you will. They are naughtier and smarter 
now than négligées for any parallel occasion. 

Paris appears in pyjamas indoors of an after- 
noon when an intimate circle of guests is ex- 
pected for bridge or tea. In this country we 
are beginning to take up the idea, and Vanity 
Fair considers it a very pleasant thought. 


of Pyjamas 


Time Away 


PYJAMAS FOR 
SLEEPING 


This is the well dressed 
woman, not out-of-doors 
this time in pursuit 
of sport, but indoors 
in search of sleep! It 
happens that the maker 
of these mauve, tub silk 
pyjamas — Boivin — is 
famous fortailoredgoods 


VANITY FAIR 







SATINS 

It would be charming 
to be caught napping 
in such a pyjama suit. 
We think the flowers 
printed on the white 
satin blouse must be 
poppies bécause pop- 
pies and Poiret, and 
poppies and pyjamas 
both make such really 
happy combinations 
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In mid-winter a dinner jacket should 

be worn with a crush hat, white 

waistcoat, black tie and the same 

collar, shirt and patent leather danc- 

ing shoes worn with a tail coat 
VER a period of the last five years, 
dress clothes have changed very slightly. 
The most noticeable change is that the 
lapels of the smartly made dinner jackct or tail 
coat are faced with dull ribbed silk. Satin face 
ings are now, quite out of fashion. There is 
some talk in London of bringing back the dark 
blue dress suit into fashion for it is supposed to 
have the advantage of appearing a better black 
than black at night, and indeed this is the case, 
but in London where dress clothes are worn 
exclusively in May and June and therefore at 
ing the start of the evening are necessarily seen in 
“4 broad daylight, the merits of the dark blue 
ers dress suit do not count for much until later in 
nite the evening. For this same reason Vanity Fair 
a does not suggest a dark blue material for the 
and American’s dinner jacket, for since it takes the 
va place here of the tail coat, which is worn ex- 
Hod clusively in London in summer, it would be 


too noticeable for the conservatively minded 
man to be comfortable in during the early part 























From London comes the newest waist- 
coat worn for the first time in America 
by Mr. Clifton Webb in “Sunny.” This 
waistcoat is obtainable in New York, 
from Finchley’s, Fifth Avenue 
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For The Well Dressed Man 








The secret of a good tail coat is a good 
fit at the waist-line over the hips. 
It should be worn with a waistcoat 
fitted to the coat so the white edge 
does not fall below the coat line 


Explaining Some of the Correct Details of Smart Evening Clothes 


of a summer evening. The second most im- 
portant change, after the facing of lapels, is 
the well dressed man’s evident preference for 
the opera or “crush hat” for evening wear over 
the silk hat or “topper”. This hat has again 
come into great popularity because it is a per- 
fect hat for theatre wear. It may be worn on 
every occasion at night in winter with either 
dress clothes or dinner jacket, and therefore 
the silk hat is now worn almost entirely for 
formal day occasions—weddings and the like. 
Pumps are being seen more than formerly and 
they are correctly worn with either a dinner 
jacket or a dress suit, but it is doubtful if they 
will ever take the place of the patent leather 
dancing shoe which, for the average man, ‘s 
more comfortable and more practical for the 
winter. Pumps, however, are ideal for in- 
formal house wear and for those occasions on 
which a man is not required to dance. As to 
socks there is no change. A thin black silk sock 
(Continued on page 126) 





GAUNTLET GLOVE 


Of Mocca leather with 
wool lining and fastened 
with the new zipper lock. 
The latest thing for driv- 
ing. From DePinna’s 


BED-ROOM SLIPPERS 


In red, blue or black 
morocco, made with cush- 
ioned and padded heel 
are the acme of comfort for 
house wear. Nettleton 


BRACES AND SOCKS 


Black and white grosgrain 
silk braces for formal eve- 
ning wear and sheer black 
socks shaded in grey. Socks 
are from Dobbs. Braces 
from Kaskel and Kaskel 





COMBINATION 


Soft pigskin, traveling 
jewel case and lotion bottle 
with metal cover and spring 
top stopper for perfect 
safety in the traveling bag. 
From Abercrombie & Fitch 
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OBSERVE THESE DIRECTIONS 


On request, Vanity Fair is pleased to supply any further in- 
formation, or the exact price of any article. Address Vanity 
Fair Shopping Department, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City. For exact addresses of the shops refer to page 124. 
Readers are urged to communicate directly with the shops 









Selection 
Of Xmas Gifts For Men 


Gifts On This Page Range in Price 
From One To Ten Dollars 


SILK BANDANAS 
Of Paisley design in all 
colors—especially plum, 
brown and blue, which 
are exceedingly smart for 
the pocket of the winter 
overcoat. From Crugers 


VANITY FAIR 





TIE RACK 


The tie-rack shown here is 
especially convenient for 
traveling, to be hung on 
dressing table or closet 
door. From Mark Cross 


TOBACCO POUCH 


In brown suéde leather 
with oil-skin lining bear- 
ing the seal of any univer- 
sity. desired. From Saks- 
Fifth Avenue 


A DRESS HANDKER- 
CHIEF 

Of finest white linen with 

drawn thread border and 

cut out initial in black and 

white, for formal evening 

or day wear. From Charvet 
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NOTE 
Please observe di- 
rections on page 
124, where further 
information con- 
cerning these gifts 

will be found 











TRAVELING §TICK 


EVENING MUFFLER 


Cf collapsible variety in joint malacca, to fit : j Of finest white crepe of unusual width to give 

into canvas case and wide cashmere muffler appro- Shennan 52 EERO RS IER full effect when folded across the throat or tied in 

priate for traveling in three shades of tan and i the Ascot manner for either formal day or eve- 
brown. From Kaskel and Kaskel TRAVELING CLOCK ning wear. From Charvet and Fils Inc. 


Eight day movement with 
luminous dial, in tan and 
other colors of morocco 
leather, From Saks & Co. 







SAME LE LEE: SPREE age 
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it~ 
atl OPERA GLASSES 
sa With collapsible case covered 

with black morocco, particu- 

larly useful for the theatre or 

races. From Lugene Inc. 
R- 
th 
nd 
4 TRAVELING CONTAINER GUN RACKS 
ng Of novel shape with screw Of heavy leather to hang on 
ret top and drinking cups. that wall of gun room or shooting 


for added convenience fit over 
either end of bottle incased in 
leather cylinder. F. R. Tripler 


lodge. Something novel for 
the sportsman. It holds four 
guns. Abercrombie & Fitch 


CLUB BAG 
In khaki bound with leather 
and stiff round ends, fastened 
by zipper lock. Especially 
designed for the golfer’s kit. 
From Abercrombie & Fitch 
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The Gifts Shown on This Page Range in 
Price From Ten to Twenty Dollars 

















There is now a wide selection of 
radiator ornaments on the market. 
This flying eaglet is finished in 
bright nickel and costs $1.75 (803) 





Air cleaners are now being 

widely adopted, but there are 

still millions of cars without 

them. The A-C make in its 

various sizes ranges from $5.00 
to $7.00 (804) 
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The K-S Telegauge, shown in center of panel above, accurately 
registers the amount of gasoline in the tank and will be appreciated 
by every motorist. Complete, with tubing, $8.50 (801) 






The imported Trompet French auto horn 
is very exclusive: and is adaptable to 
closed as well as open cars. $6.50 (802) 





Cuno combined cigar lighter and trouble light. There are 
ten feet of cord on the spring coil and the filament can be 
removed and the light attached in its place. $7.00 (803) 
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Practical Gifts for the Motorist 


VANITY FAIR 


NOTE 
The names and ad- 
dresses of firms where 
the gifts shown on this 
page can be purchased 
are given on page 124. 
A good many of the 
accessories, however, 
are standard products 
and should be obtain- 
able in most stores 
all over the country 


The Tacoma dashboard clock runs 


30 hours, has a radium dial, and re- 
quires only a % inch hole for at- 
taching to the dashboard. £3.50 (803) 





This nickel-finished spotlight 

is solidly built and has a 

regulation monogram lens and 

large handle for directing the 

light to sign boards, etc. 
$8.00 (803) 


For winter driving no gift 
is more appropriate than a 
motor robe. The one illustrat- 
ed is dark grey, with thin 
green, red and white stripes 
running through it. $8.00 (803) 


A Few Timely Suggestions for Christmas Presents Costing Ten Dollars or Less 
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PPETITE IS THE KEY TO HEALTH ! 
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Healthy people have gocd appetites. One of the first questions the 
physician asks you: ‘‘How is your appetite?” 


Soup stirs the appetite and nourishes as well. Haven't you noticed 
how a delicious plate of hot soup stimulates your desire to eat- more 
plentifully? 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup, for example. The rich tomato juices and 
luscious tomato ‘meat’ are strained to a fine puree, blended with fine 
country butter and delicately seasoned. 


Such a_ soup has precisely that lively flavor so quickening to the 
appetite. It imparts a glow to the entire meal—gives you that 
whole-souled interest in your food which is the real index of your health. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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General Reflections 


LTHOUGH I have attended motor ex- 
positions in London, New York, Chicago, 
i Paris and other places where people buy 
cars, since 1900 or perhaps earlier, | have never 
- yet seen one which showed me a “revolutionary 
departure” (in the sense that every body else 
copied it) nor one which did not show me 
definite, solid progress. A 
motor show is a terrible thing 
—for the nervous—but it is 
nearly always instructive. It 
teaches you that a great deal 
is required to stampede mak- 
ers of repute into adopting 
the latest craze without first 
submitting it to the most de- 
vastating tests, 

You in the United States 
have for quite some while now 
employed the four wheel 
braking system as regular 
equipment. I have tried quite 
a number of American cars 
within the past twelve months 
and, on the whole, I think 
your four wheel brake systems 
deserve the confidence which 
has been placed in them. 
Some, naturally, are better 
than others, but, taken as a 
whole, it is easy to see why the 
average American car is 
braked on all four wheels. You have so 
many systems to choose from: there are so 
many proprietary makes of four wheel sys- 
tems whose merits are to be judged any 
day in any street and on almost any kind 
of car. 

Here practically each maker designs his 
own system which explains why we have de- 
layed so long in standardising what seems to 
you an ordinary adjunct to a well-made car. 

This four wheel brake system is likely 
to be the outstanding feature of the forth- 
coming Motor Show at Olympia. It is go- 
ing to be practically an integral part of every 
European chassis shown, from the tiny 7-hp. 
Austin to the sort of car which costs $15,000. 
And when you come to think 
that, with very few excep- 
tions, each system is designed 
by the car maker and is quite 
distinct from any other, you 
will realize why we are look- 
ing forward to the 1925-1926 
London motor show as some- 
thing rather special. 

There will be no Paris show 
this year and the consequence 
will be that the crowds witl 
probably be doubled and that 
a satisfactory inspection of any 
stand of importance will be 
impossible after 10:30 in the 
morning or until half an hour 
before closing time. In my 
own view I do not think that, 
so far as the serious car-buying 
public is concerned, there is 


minum hood and polished disc wheels. 


European Motoring 


VANITY FAIR 


on Motor Shows and the Trends They Disclose 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


any loss in the lack of a Paris Show. I have 
yet to be persuaded that, if you really want 
to buy a new car and wish to be shown its 
several features in leisure and comfort, you 
cannot do it better than in an ordinary show- 
room. So much of a motor show, especially 
that in Paris, is a social function or, if you 





A 40-50 h.p. “New Phanton” Rolls-Royce with cabriolet de ville body by 
Barker which has just been delivered to the Maharajah of Patiala. It is pow- 
ered by the new six cylinder valve-in-head engine recently adopted by Rolls 





The 25-30 h.p. Crossley which was ordered 
for the Prince of Wales’ visit to Nigeria is 
painted red with gray leather upholstery 





This Maybach touring car of German manufacture is done in deep gray, with alu- 
Features include a flexible six cylinder 
motor with dual ignition, planetary transmission and powerful four wheel brakes 


prefer the other definition, an exposition of 
curiosity, that the business end of it is oftea 
swamped. In the hope of abolishing these 
futile affairs altogether, most serious motorists 
in this continent would gladly support a 
n.ovement for the combination of both London 
and Paris shows, the exposition being held 
alternately in each capital, 
From that it should be but a 
moderate step to the cessation 
of exhibitions costing the ex- 
hibitors money which, judged 
by the results in sales, they 
can ill afford to spend. 

No serious motorist comes 
to a motor show in a state of 
innocence. For 
the full-page advertisements 
in all the papers have told 
him every detail of the new 
models to be shown by every 
firm. There is nothing of 
importance under that echo- 
ing roof and in that fearful 
atmosphere of which he is 
not fully aware long before 
the first day. For most people 
the whole affair is a tedious 
farce. But perhaps 1 shall 
have something interesting to 
report to Vamity Fair next 
month, when the show will 
have been opened to the public. 

English racing drivers scored a notable suc- 
cess in the race for the Boulogne Grand Prix 
des Voiturettes last week, when B. S. Mar- 
shall came in first, driving a Bugatti and 
R. C. Gallop followed him to second place 
with T. A. Thistlewaythe’s Frazer Nash. 
Marshall’s speed averaged 64.28 miles an 
hour for 276.8 miles. Oddly enough, both 
cars were entitled to be adjudged winners, 
as the Grand Prix entrants filled two classes 
—one for light cars weighing up to 500 kilos 
and the other for light cars weighing up to 
650 kilos. 

The Italian Grand Prix, which was held at 
Monza several weeks ago, was won by Brilli 
Peri in a supercharged Alfa 
Romeo at an average of 94.76 
miles an hour. Although 
Milton in his Deusenberg 
took only fourth place, the 
American cars proved their 
right to be matched against the 
fastest cars of Europe. Mil- 
ton was delayed a few seconds 
on the starting line, but in the 
thirteenth lap caught up with 
De Paolo in his Alfa Romeo 
and trailed the other two Alfa 
Romeos until the thirtieth lap, 
when the Italian cars stopped 
for gas and tires. At forty-one 
laps Milton had to stop owing 
to a broken oil line, which 
held him up for twenty-six 
minutes and lost him al! 
chance of winning the race. 
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Amazing! 
Whitman’s Chocolates are 
sold in every state in the 


Union, and in nearly every 


community, yet-— 


—WHEREVER a package of Whitman's Chocolates is opened there 
is a double wonder of quality and freshness. Whitman's are distributed 
direct to each local store acting as our sales agency—not through a 


jobber. Every package is doubly guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN €& SON, INC., - Philadelphia - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 














Overcoats 


TAILORED IN LONDON 


Tue coat illustrated was made in 
London and patterned from an origi- 
nal model designed exclusively for 
us by an English tailor. Medium in 
weight for general town wear, it is 
available in distinctive Shetlands 
or plain fabrics 
Other coats of tweed, many of them 


cut by English tailors, in slip-on 
models for country use 


The new DERBY from England, $12 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
SPECIALLY CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ER.[RIP[ER & [1. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*SIXTH STREET 


New York 























VANITY FAIR 


Al Smith: A Man of Destiny 


(Continued from. page 41) 


against him politically is that he be- 
longs to Tammany Hall, and that 
can’t be said very fiercely or very 
sincerely in this generation which 
knows that Tammany is a political 
machine, no worse certainly and in 
some respects much better, than other 
political machines. Al Smith, in 
short, would be one hundred percent 
except for the accident of birth. 

In fact, one can go further and 
assert that Governor Smith is the 
most powerful conservative in urban 
America. Great cities with their vio- 
lent contrasts of riches and poverty 
have produced class hatred the world 
over. They have done so in America. 
Politicians, of course, have sought to 
capitalize this hatred, and if you look 
at the big cities you will find in al- 
most every one either Hearst him- 
self or an imitator of Hearst. His 
henchmen represent the nearest thing 
to a bolshevist spirit which the com- 
paratively benign American scene has 
produced. 

The spirit is denatured, clownish 
and bereft both of the intellectual 
dignity of the hard dogmas of Lenin 
and of the personal courage which 
Leninism implies. It is a kind of 
squalid, shuffing meanness of envy 
and ambition. In New York City the 
spokesman of this spirit was Mayor 
Hylan. For seven years he conducted 
a dull, suspicious, hysterical, and 
foolish kind of class war. There was 
no power in New York that could 
stop him until Smith took the field. 
Smith alone could reach the people 
Hylan could reach; Smith alone could 
face and return the fire of the Hearst 
press. That he chose to do so was 
a supreme test of his quality. It was 
proof that he does not represent a 
barbarian uprising, but a social move- 
ment that is reputable in its own right. 

He holds these crowds as no man 
else can hold them. He holds them 
without the promise of a millenium, 
without a radical program, without 
appeal to their hatreds, without bribes 
and doles and circuses. How does 
he do it? It is no answer to say that 
he has magnetism, for then you must 
ask what there is about Al Smith that 
magnetizes the people of the cities. 
The answer, I think, is that they feel 
he has become the incarnation of their 
own hope and pride; he is the man 
who has gone, as they would like 
but do not quite dare to go, out into 
the great world to lift from them the 
secret sense of inferiority. They 
have belonged for seventy-five years 
to a secondary order of citizenship. 
Perhaps he will breach the walls. 
They have been tolerated but they 
are not accepted. Perhaps he, who is 
one of them, will be accepted. 

They have no particular notions 
about what Al Smith might do as 
President of the United States. But 
they have a very deep sense that their 
own sclf-resp.ct depends in some 
measure %n the admission that Al 
Smith might te President of the 
United States. It is his nomination, 
more than his election, which mat- 
ters here. Democratic candidates are 
used to being defeated, and the de- 
feat of Al Smith would not consti- 
tute a reflection upon his people. But 


the refusal -to nominate Al Smith 
when by every political test, but that 
of race and religion, he is easily the 
strongest Democrat in the United 
States, that refusal is taken by all 
the newer peoples of the cities as a 
denial that they have been fully ad- 
mitted to America: Just as the pride 
of the Japanese is unbearably hurt by 
the refusal to admit a quota of 146 
Japanese a year, so the pride of the 
whole new population is involved 
now in the recognition which the 
Democratic Party accords to Alfred 
E. Smith. 

And yet I should have made melo- 
c ama out of a tragedy if I left the 
impression that the conflict is merely 
between liberty and intolerance, be- 
tween merit and prejudice. The older 
American stocks in the South and 
West, and the East, too, are not all 
Ku Kluxers, and the Governor’s more 
hasty friends show an_ intolerance 
comparable to that of the Klan itself 
when they believe that Al Smith 1s 
the victim of purely religious preju- 
dice. Quite apart even from the sin- 
ceie opposition of the prohibitionists, 
the objection to Tammany, the sec- 
tional objection to New York, there 
is an opposition to Smith which is as 
authentic and, it seems to me, as 
poignant as his support. It is inspired 
by the feeling that the clamorous life 
of the city should not be acknowl- 
edged as the American ideal. 

In spite of the frantic efforts of 
every jerkwater town to make itself 
a bright metropolis, in spite of real- 
tors and boosters, in spite of the 
mania for size and the delusions of 
grandeur which are known as prog- 
ress, there is still an attachment to 
village life. The attachment is some- 
times as vague as the religion preached 
at a liberal church forum, but it 
is just strong enough to justify the 
fear that strange and dangerous things 
will come out of Babylon. ° The cities 
exist, but they are still felt to he 
alien, and in this uncertainty as to 
what the cities might yield up, men 
turn to the old scenes from which 
the leaders they aiways trusted have 
come. The farm house at Plymouth 
with old Colonel Coolidge doing 
the chores is an inestimable part of 
President Coolidge’s strength. The 
older Americans feel that in such a 
place as that American virtue was 
bred, a cool, calm, shrewd virtue with 
none of the red sins of the sidewalks 
of New York. 

That, at bottom, is the opposition 
to Al Smith, and not the nonsense 
about setting up the Pope in the east 
wing of the White House. The Ku 
Kluxers may talk about the Pope to 
the lunatic fringe, but the main mass 
of the opposition is governed by an 
instinct that to accept Al Smith is ta 
certify and sanctify a way of life 
that does not belong to the America 
they love. Here is no trivial conflict. 
Here are the new people clamoring 
to be admitted to America, and there 
are the older people defending their 
household gods. The rise of Al Smith 
has made the conflict plain, and his 
career has come to involve a major as- 
pect of the destiny of American 
civilization. 
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g Real economy in the ownership of an auto- 
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and construction that provides fine car per- 


Touring - $525 formance over a long period of time at a 
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T has charm . .. it ha 

triguing grace and irrefutable 
smartness. And finally, to 
vouch for its authority, this 
new felt hat bears the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a good 
chapeau tailleur — the label 

of KNOX* 


The Women’s Shop of 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


NEW YORK 


452 FIFTH AVENUE at Fortieth Street 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, Forty-fifth at Madison 
161 BROADWAY, Singer Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 Grant AVENUE 


‘The becoming curl of the brim in the back ana the smooth crown with its lustrous finish 
bestow an air distingue, and, as a final touch there’s a narrow band of self material 
ending in a jaunty tailored bow at the side In Green, Bois de Rose, Red, Blue, Brown, 

Black and all other fashionable shades. Priced at $15. 





VANITY FAIR 


Marriage and the Law 


(Continued from page 47) 


matter much anyhow. At the same 
time when there is a division of opin- 
ion between two people as to their 
separation, the case is, I admit, greatly 
complicated. Though it is to be re- 
marked that, while the official attitude 
will not allow the fact, the great 
majority of divorces are sought by 
people who are agreed in their earnest 
wish, all things considered, to part. 
The financial aspect of the question 
will, of course, adjust itself quite 
naturally with the change of legis- 
lation. The economic dependence of 
women on marriage is already so 
far a discredited principle as to make 
the necessary steps for dealing with 
the allocation of income between hus- 
band and wife on separation a sim- 
ple thing. The present legal provi- 
sions are fair enough so far as they 
go, but the economy of one establish- 
ment as against two is in itself a 
sufficiently serious consideration in 
many cases to make unhappily married 
people persist in their misery. If, how- 
ever, the state recognizes that such per- 
sistence is amistake, it will easily enough 
remove the financial inducement. 
There is, finally, the question of 
children. Marriage laws and divorce 
laws alike are very largely framed 
with this consideration in mind, but 
it is a delusion to suppose that they 
are chiefly directed to the interest’ or 
protection of the children themselves. 
Physically the child of married par- 
ents has no advantage over the child 
of unmarried parents; domestically 
he may have, unless the married par- 
ents do not get on well together, in 
which case home influence is likely to 
be the worst under which the child 
could be placed. The so-called stig- 
ma that attaches to the child of un- 
married parents exists, it may be 
pointed out, and can only exist where 
society takes the view of marriage 
that it is conventionally supposed to 
take, but which in effect it takes no 
longer. So that the marriage laws 
protect the children with the least 
possible degree of certainty; in prac- 
tice they have largely lost the powers 
that are their ideal function. The 
divorce laws affect the children even 
less advantageously, so far as they 
affect them at all. Divorce was orig- 
inally a man-made provision—a very 
clumsy one—to protect _ himself 
against having bastard children im- 
posed upon his paternity by his wife. 
As a kind of quid-pro-quo, in order 
to save his face, he allowed her the 
privilege of disowning him if he 
could be shown to have offended in 
the same kind and also to have be- 
come a menace to her safety. In 
short, he could divorce her if she 
were unfaithful; she could divorce 
him if he were unfaithful and was 
given to beating her out of her senses. 
This is what it amounted to, and it is a 
sign of the times that the law has re- 
cently discovered that society could 
stand this cynical disregard of common 
rights between the sexes no longer. 
The only way in which divorce at 
present affects the children is an un- 
favourable one. It cannot be too 
often repeated that most of the parties 
to divorce proceedings are persons of 
rather more than less than common 


social and domestic stability. The 
legal pretence that one of them must 
be guilty and the other blameless jg 
now universally recognised as the im. 
posture that it is. Now if one thing 
is clear about a small child, it is that 
its natural and proper guardian and 
companion is its mother. A young 
child belongs to its mother in a sense 
that it cannot belong to its father, 
and this is a fact that no law can 
alter. At present if a woman who js 
the mother of young children is re. 
spondent in a divorce case, and the 
decision is against her, she is legally 
deprived of her children, even of the 
right of seeing them. Some such 
women are undesirable mothers we 
know; but so are many of the strict. 
est matrons of conformity. But we 
also know that a great many such 
women are as moral in their conduct, 
as wholesome in their minds, and as 
stable in character generally as any 
other members of the community, 
The law that allows these women to 
be forcibly prevented from further 
contact with the children of | their 
own bearing is a relic of man’s bar- 
barism. Fortunately in an increasing 
number of such cases the parties con- 
cerned tak: the law into their own 
hands and make a more human and 
civilized arrangement. 

It is sometimes urged that while 
divorce may be defensible in_ itself, 
it is indefensible when there are 
children concerned, because of the bad 
example it presents to them. This 
is doubly foolish. In the first place, 
as has been said, no influence can be 
so disastrous on children as that of 
unhappily married parents. And in 
the second place if divorce is not in 
itself a shameful thing, and not re- 
garded by society as such, and if the 
parties to divorce are allowed to be- 
have as rational beings toward each 
other, it is difficult to see where the 
bad example is. In my small youth 
I used to be taken to a house where 
they played cards on Sunday. This 
was rather a daring thing to do in 
those days, and I was always vagu-ly 
sensible of some irregularity. But I 
quickly accepted it as the offenceless 
thing it was. Then one Sunday they did 
not play, and I heard them explain- 
ing that their child, of my own age, 
was getting old enough to notice tt, 
and they were anxious about the ex- 
ample it might set. This seemed to 
me monstrous and filled me with al- 
most a rage of resentment. If what 
they were doing was right, why 
should they be ashamed of it—how 
could it corrupt us? If it was wrong 
and they were ashamed, why did they 
do it? Where was I, and what was 
this silly world of pretence and eva- 
sion that I was in?) And where are 
the children at all with people who 
have this incurable dislike for looking 
any moral question squarely in the 
face? If divorce is a proper step 
for people to take, it is a proper thing 
for their children to know as much 
about it as they can properly under- 
stand. To temporise with this respon- 
sibility is rotten, and can lead to 


nothing but suffering and all the 
penalties of deception in the end. To 


(Continued on page 92) 
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How Often Do You Buy a War Tax? 


lanes time you buy a motor car 
you pay for five things in which 
you never can take a ride: 


These are: war tax—freight charge—- 
factory's profit—dealer’s profit—sales- 
man’s commission. 


Once every five years or more is often 
enough to afford yourself the luxury 
of such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six ex- 
pect, on the average, to keep their 
cars more than five years, spending 


the minimum in war tax and other 
outside charges. 


Packard encourages its owners in keep’ 
ing their cars, through retaining the 
beauty of Packard lines and in an- 
nouncing no yearly models. It is now 
more than ten years since Packard 
offered yearly models. 


The most recent evidence of Packard’s 
interest in its owners is the chassis 
lubricator and motor oil rectifier, 
found only in Packard cars. Together 
they double the life of the car. 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan is illustrated —$2585 at Detroit. Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and 
dealers welcome the buyer who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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PRODUITS BERTIE 


private preparations for the toilette 


including 






LAITD‘ESYPE LAITMEDIANA ee 





CREME MEDIANA EAU DETERSIVE 






hitherto prepared for certain circles 

of women in the European Capitals, 

and for artistes of the Opera and the 

French Theatre are now made avail- 

able to the Women of America by 
the establishment of a 








DEPOT AMERICAIN 
120 West Forty - second Street . New York és 






‘SECRETS DELA BEAUTE”? 


Madame Bertie’s privately printed 
Brochure upon essential elements 
Soe) of the Toilette as it is understood 
by the women of the socialand 
artistic circles of Europe. 
will be sent — Madame 
Bertie’s compliments 
—in response to the 
Billet of Request 


herewith. 















VANITY FAIR 


You Aren’t Mad, Am IP 


(Continued from page 73) 


INTENSELY ALIVE, the former 
constitute art and the latter are bal- 
derdash. Furthermore, the fact that 
this highly stylised, inherently ‘ab- 
stract”, positively “futuristic” art 
known to its devotees as burlesk is 
indubitably for the masses, knocks 
into a cocked chapeau the complaint 


of many so-called 
“critics” that “modern 
art” is “neurotic”, “un- CA 
healthy”, “insane”, 
“arbitrary”, ‘“unessen- 


tial”, “superficial” and 


“not for the masses”. 
My advice to anyone 
who doubts the validity 
of my assertions (which 
I repeat, are no more 
than first-hand observa- 
tions) is: “get in to the 
Houston Street Home 
Of Burlesk As You 
Like It on a Saturday 
night (if you can) and 
then keep your eyes 
open!” 

Above the curtain 
you will perceive a 
scroll, proclaiming in 
ample letters: 

The Show Is 
The 
THING 

—Wm. Shakespeare 











I should have said, you will 
occasionally perceive this slogan; 
since a smoke-screen, emanating from 
every known and unknown va- 


DANCE DU VENTRE 


This form of the dance 
is most highly exploit- 
ed and is, perhaps, the 
significant solo to the 
regular burlesque-goer 


riety of nicotine-yielding device, ren- 
ders the immortal “Wm.”’s  dic- 
tum somewhat transitory. You will 
also perceive an incomparable show, 
suggesting the theatre only in its 
time-length, an unparalleled concoc- 
tion of “knowing around” incidents 
and happenings and occurrences and 
accidents; you will be- 
hold the anatomically 
unique chorus of 18 
“National Wintergar. 
den Rosebuds”, a first- 
rate burlesk cast includ- 
ing three excellent pro. 
tagonists who may or 
may not be entitled 
“Scratch”, (Stood) 
Ambrose” and “Goof”, 
several -décors which 
rival Picasso’s setting 
for Erik Satie’s Parade 
(as originally _ per- 
formed in Paris by the 
Ballet Russe), syne 
copation ad libitum, 
absolutely authentic 
shimmying in trium- 
phantly nonexistent cos- 
tumes and—here we 
come to the sine qua 
non of the whole shebang—“Cleo”, 
concerning whose changement de 
nombril 1 have the honour to exclaim: 
“Burn my clothes; I’m in Heaven!” 

That the person who, in last month’s 
Vanity Fair, bewailed a lack of danse 
du ventre in present day burlesQUE 
has never given “Cleo” ’s guid pro quo 
an even superficial 0.0. is as obvious 
to your humble servant as is the 
fact that he is not Einstein, 


Marriage and ‘the Law 


(Continued from page 90) 


take it frankly is to encounter a brief 
difficulty for what is nearly always 
a happy and permanent understand- 
ing all round. 

In conclusion, let me be clear on 
two points. If I am asked, do I be- 
lieve in marriage, I answer unhesi- 
tatingly, Yes. It is on the whole the 
best assurance we have of a stably 
organized society, and it in general 
terms encourages a condition of life 
that most makes for domestic hap- 
piness and peace. But marriage as 
an institution has never been _ less 
threatened than it is to-day; never 
has a social habit been more firmly 
established in a community than is 
monogamic marriage in our modern 
western world. It is not marriage 
that is being challenged, but the laws 
that govern marriage. In the same 
way, I have no belief in the hyster- 
ical doctrine that if you make divorce 
easy the entire married population 
will immediately rush into the divorce 
court. I have said that there are a very 
great many marriages that are desper- 
ately unhappy, and many more that 
are at best negatively happy. The 
demand is that for these there should 
be readier relief than our laws at 
present afford. But where these 
cases are numbered by their tens, those 
others that are fortunate in desiring 
no relief, being settled in a quiet and 
wholeséme content, are numbered by 
their hundreds if not by their thou- 


sands. Increased facilities of divorce 
will, with a negligible margin of 
irresponsible exceptions, be taken only 
by people who out of unknown depths 
of tragedy do desperately need them. 
And the salvation of these lives—for 
in many cases it amounts to no less 
than that—must be no longer delayed 
by panic-mongers. To make divorce 
easier is not to make divorce in itself 
more attractive. The people whose 
ambition is ungoverned license are 
not bound by the compacts of mar- 
riage in any case, and they will live 
no more capriciously through the 
divorce court than without it. And 
the estimates of these goatish in- 
stincts in mankind are greatly exag- 
gerated in the minds of doctrinaire 
moralists. People of unpractical (and 
often unpractised) virtue too often 
cherish the belief that the world is 
populated by burglars and swindlers 
who are restrained from their natural 
occupation only by the law. I do not 
share this fancy. I have been about 
the world a good deal. I have never 
locked a bag on a journey nor have 
I asked for a receipt, and I have 
never had anything stolen nor had a 
paid bill sent in again. And I do 
not believe that by giving a suffering 
minority a fair chance of escape from 
one of the supremely debasing con- 
ditions of human life, you are going 
to convert society into a pandemonium 
of lecherous apes. 
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BLACK* STARR & FROST 


It 2s easy to select a gift at Black, Starr ©> Frost. Here ave jewels and jewelry novelties of our 
own exclustve design—Tantalus sets, fitted bags, women’s hand bags, small watches that can 
be transformed into desk clocks, a diamond elephant veil pin, cigarette cases, leather bound dic- 
tionaries, diamond and enamel brooches, marquis diamond rings, and a newly designed snake bracelet 


everything that makes for a wide and interesting choice and an agreeable range of prices. 


JEWELERS FOR IIS YEARS 
FIFTH AVERGS : Co 2. CES ADEM £ 7 BB & . me WwW YOR K 
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Yuletide days in York- 
shire. . . where Ben 
Wade pipes are made. 
Yule log, plum pud- 
ding, mellow pipe smoke 
rising to the rafters 
when the Christmas 
dinner is done, 


OU needn’t be extrava- 


gant to give a man a gift 
that’s fine... that is in the 
same class of fineness as the 
motor car with the silver 
lady on the hood, or the con- 
cert grand piano that all the 
masters play. The aristo- 
cratic gift that we suggest is 
a Ben Wade pipe, English 
made. By its suave, trim 
lines, its rich-grained gleam- 
ing surface, its tapering, 


Since 1860 


BY 








wide-bitted stem, you will 
know that it is the patrician 
among pipes, and an elo- 
quent spokesman for your 
good taste. And by the light 
colored finish inside the 
bowl you may know that it 
will be a sweet, mellow 
“broken-in” old pipe after 
it’s smoked but a day. Ask 
your best tobacconist... 
and if he can’t supply you 
write to Hargraft & Sons, 


Leeds, Eng. 


HARGRAFT & SONS| 


| WRIGLEY BUILDING CHICAGO | 
ENE PERRET Des OE Ce 





HARGRAFT 





VANITY FAIR 


The Tone-Deat Poets 


(Continued from page 5+) 


would be less easy to discharge the 
indictment against our earlier singers. 
For certainly none of them, in respect 
to music, reveals any grave or even 
gay ecstasies. Chaucer, for example, 
contents himself with: 


This litel child his litel book learninge 
He Alma Redemptoris herde singe 


And herkned ay the wordes and the 
notre 


Till he the firste verse coude by rote 


and other such-like pretty pictures of 
cupid choir-boys learning to lisp the 
pleasantnesses of heaven. Spenser, 
again, who lived contemporaneously 
with Palestrina, treats music almost 
exclusively as an ornament, and then 
chiefly as a decoration of nature. The 
warbles of birds are blended with 
“the gentle warbling wind” and so 
this songster warbles on himself about 
the “angelic soft trembling voices” of 
avian life. 

And finally, in Shakespeare, we find 
the art of music almost deliberately 
insulted: 


If music be the food of love, play on! 


But, mark you, not otherwise! True 
enough, the Bard of Avon is not al- 
ways so openly contemptuous. In short, 
he does not invariably call for a tune 
if only it will serve him as an aphro- 
disiac. Like every other poet, Shake- 
speare will assure you that music is 
poignantly seductive. Yea, he loves 
music. Mark the robust intensity of 
his passion: 


That strain again! It had a dying fall 

O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 


Or: 


There’s not the smallest orb which 
thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bims. 


Without question, these are pretty 
tributes. But no musician will accept 
them as adequate laurels for the brow 
of Apollo. No musician will but feel 
that his art must be thin and paltry 
stuff indeed if the sole comparisons it 
evokes are cantharides, a bed of vio- 
lets, and a vocal angel. 

It is needless to go further in the 
demonstration that Chaucer, Spenser 
and Shakespeare all failed to show any 
convincing love of music. However, 
it has been conceded that the art had 
not attained to its loftiest estate when 
at least two of these poets were flour- 
ishing the stylus, So we will pass them 
by. We will pass Shakespeare by. We 
will even, for the moment, pass by 
Milton who, though generally deemed 
peculiarly musical, demonstrated his 
appreciation by requesting that some- 
one 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs 
and commanding that 


There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below. 


Going beyond these earlier poets, 
with a reservation that permits, pres- 
ently, another word on Milton, we 
come to bards of a later day, of a day 
when music was fully fledged and 
when it might be heard elsewhere than 
in the temples. 


A beginning is aptly made with Dry- 
den who wrote 

The soft complaining flute 

In dying notes discourses 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warb- 
ling lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 

Their jealous pangs and desperation, 


Thus did music inspire Dryden, 
thus did his appreciation of the art 
reduce him to the composition of sense- 
less doggerel. And let it be noted that 
the example just set down comes not 
from one of the poet’s lesser efforts 
but is taken out of Song For Saint 
Cecelia’s Day. 

Dryden’s enumeration of instru- 
ments, their orchestration, tone-colours 
and effects is sufficiently dreadful, but 
worse are the instances from those 
poets who, knowing nothing of music, 
become rhapsodical upon the unknown 
art. Said Wordsworth: 


The music bursteth into second life 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is 
kissed 

By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy 
strife. 


No musician, however generously he 
may admit the necessity of discovering 


a good rhyme for “life,” will readily 
forgive those stones, kissed by luxuri- 
ating notes in mazy strife. 

However, the full case against the 
poets cannot be conveniently set forth 
unless their short-comings be consid- 
ered a bit pedantically and with some 
measure of classification. Since Milton 
has already mentioned the pealing or- 
gan, and Dryden the warbling lute, 
it is comfortable to treat first of the 
poets’ discrimination in the matter of 
instruments. 

To the bard the preéminent instru- 
ment of music is, beyond doubt, the 
human larynx. The voice of a boy, a 
maid, a seraph, a cherub, an angel— 
these sources of tone inspire the Par- 
nassians above all others. Secondly 
come the feathered hosts, or, to be pre- 
cise, larks and nightingales. And then 
follow the instruments played upon by 
men—preferably, it is to be noted, 
in the moonlight. 

Of man-made instruments which 
head the list, to which does the poet’s 
profound love of music make him the 
most sensitive? For the purposes of 
this inquiry there was composed, by 
random choice, a list of one hundred 
instances in which the bards cited 
specific instruments, that is to say, 
instruments fashioned by the hand of 
man. And heading this tabulation, 
with sixty-seven votes, was—the lute! 

The majority of poets, then, when 
they cannot hear a seraph singing, find 
their uttermost delight in music evoked 
by the lute, which is an ancient species 
of mandolin. Dryden sings of its 

(Continued on page 104) 
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FISHER is an organization 
of specialists. 


More than one hundred 
skilled trades reach their 
highest development in its 
service. Within it are found 
all the varied contrasts of 
industry. 

VV Y 


The sheet-metal worker, at 
his giant toggle press, stamps 
out steel panels under thou- 
sands of pounds pressure. 
The skilled silver worker, 
with his delicate instruments, 
works out fine fitments for 
luxurious bodies. 


In the forests of the southern 
and northern states, Fisher 
lumber-jacks fell selected 
trees, which mill workers 
make into lumber for Fisher 


bodies. 


In southern Illinois, where 
tremendous glaciers in ages 
past crushed the solid rock to 
fine, white silica sand, Fisher 
glass workers, in the most 
modern glass plants in the 
world, make the genuine plate 
glass used in Fisher bodies. 
VY VY 
Textileworkers,upholsterers, 
painters, enamelers—the most 
skilled craftsmen in these and 
amultitude of other trades are 
called to the task of making 
Fisher bodies finer and better. 


The work of all these expert 
workers is constantly checked 
by a veritable army of care- 
fully trained inspectors who 
subject every phase of pro- 
duction in a Fisher body 
to closest and most critical 
scrutiny. 


It is a fact, that workmen in 
these more than a hundred 
trades work to such high 
standards that they have 
formed the habit of excel- 
lence in their work—a fact 
which in major degree ac- 
counts for the finer attributes 


of bodies by Fisher. 


eine 
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ONE-UP 


TOBACCO CASE 


FLIP of the thumb opens the small 

sectional lid, and a tilt of the case 
sends a smoothly flowing stream of 
tobacco into the pipe-bowl, cleanly, 
neatly and without waste, thus truly 
** Dignifying the Pipe.” 














Patented 
March 15, 1921 


Never a Gift like 
“This before / 


“ UREKA!” or as we moderns put it, “ Dis- 

covered!”— the ideal man’s gift. Take that 

as you will: the gift for the ideal man, or the ideal 

gift for a man. One way or the other, “One-Up” 
deserves a place on your gift list. 


“One-Up” is a handy, light-weight, pocket-size, 
metal tobacco case. Opening the lid allows ready 
filling of the case, and a little supplementary lid 
which is operated independently, and may be 
flipped open by a flick of the thumb, allows filling 
of the pipe bowl without fuss, waste, spilling, or 


difficulty. 


That little supplementary lid is a feature that makes 
“One-Up” an outstanding novelty that will bring a 
glow of appreciation to any man’s heart, entirely 
aside from the attractive appearance and compact 
construction of the case. 


‘“c 


He” deserves “One-Up” as much as “One-Up” 
deserves your approval. It’s an ideal selection. 


“One-Up” is procurable at your favorite shop, or direct 

from us. Made in nickel silver at $2.00; heavy silver 

plate or gold plate, satin finish at $5.00; also in 
sterling silver. 


SMOKERS PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


42 WALNUT STREET ~ NEWARK, N. J. 
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More emphatically than 
ever, America confers the 
crown ofsupremacyonthe 
new 90-degree Cadillac. 


If the ovation accorded this new 90-degree 
Cadillac could be made vocal and articulate— 
a roar of applause would resound from one end 
of the nation to the other. 


This extraordinary endorsement is being ex- 
pressed in a demand that blankets the map of 
America. Itis a demand that sprang up spontan- 
eously the moment the new car appeared— 
and has swelled steadily in volume ever since. 


On the one hand, the most impressive exhibi- 
tion of confidence and approval the American 
people have ever accorded even the Cadillac— 
on the other the still small voice of other-car 
salesmanship endeavoring to explain it away. 


Twenty-two times the same thing has happened 
—the penalty of leadership repeats itself each 
year——and for the twenty-second time, with 
more emphasis than ever, the public confers the 
crown of greatness and supremacy upon Cadillac. 


If you would share the feeling of delight which 
is crossing and recrossing the country — just 
ride in this new Cadillac. 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 












TAMBOUR No. 20. 
Two-tonecase. 21inches 
wide . . . « $25.00 


At left 
EARL. 8-day. American 
walnut. 7° inches high, 
$20.00 










Below. 

BOUDOIR No. 1. 
Swinging frame, two- 
tone wood. 7'; inches 
high . . . . $18.50 












For Christmas ¢# 


From New England, land of America’s _/ 4 
first Christmas, come gracious gifts to \ if 
solve your shopping problems. me 









Those to whom you give Seth Thomas 
Clocks will cherish them for years to y 
come. In rooms of every type these fa- P . 
mous creations add new warmth and life. ? 






Nothing else combines beauty and utility 
so happily as a Seth Thomas Clock. 

Ship’s Bell clocks for men; dainty Desk 
or Boudoir clocks for feminine rooms; 
Banjo clocks for walls —other models for 
mantels, book-cases, side-boards, and 
go boys. 

eweler will gladly show you his 

Seth vag era collection — each clock 
plainly marked at the standard low price; 
some models as low as six dollars. 
Prices are 10% higher in the Far West; 
30% higher in Canada 
At left, RIDEAU. 15-day 
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WURLI ESE 2 esto. 


HE charming Period Grand here shown is an instrument 

of exquisite taste and unquestioned superiority. In de- 
sign it faithfully presents the Italian ideals of grace, luxury 
and refinement. Its tone is nothing less than superb. 
Wurlitzer Period Grands are made in fifteen authentic 
designs—and can be procured either with or without the 
famous Apollo reproducing action. They are surprisingly 
low priced—%875 and up—monthly payment plan. At all 
Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere. 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO., DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 
NEW YORK + BUFFALO +- CLEVELAND + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - €T.LOUIS - SANFRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
120W.42ndSt. 674 MainSt. 1017 Euclid Ave. 329S.WabashAve. 121 E.Fourth St. 1006 Olive St. 250 Stockton St. 814 S. Broadway 


Spanish 
Desi; 
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OW. 5. C. Ine. 


Italian in speed, French y y 
in smartness, English in "ed 
economy of fuel, American 
in price and power. | 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, Inc... . 
Marysville, Michigan 
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wheels . 


And thereby hangs a tale 


HEN BEN HUR won the Roman Derby the 
wood-spoked wheel was already so old no- 
body thought about it any more . 

Two thousand years later people were still try- 
ing to equal Ben Hur’s speed on the highways—and 
still traveling on wood-spoked wheels . 

Then came the revolution in highway travel. 
Speed jumped from six miles an hour to sixty. The 
weight of vehicles was multiplied. New problems 
of braking and steering were encountered . 

The wood-spoked wheel had been adequate since 
the beginning of time, because horse-speed repre- 
sented the maximum in highway travel. . . 

But automobile-speed — automobile-weight — 
automobile-braking and steering—these are an- 
other story... 

Goodbye, buggy wheels! 

A great engineer quit think- 
ing in terms of wood - spoked 
wheels and designed a wheel for 
the automobile . 

He selected the material that 


‘Iwo continents say 
‘Goodbye, buggy wheels 
... here's Budd-Michelin’ 


More than half of Europe’s cars ride on Budd-Michelin 
. . In America, Budd-Michelin carries 
more motor vehicles than all other 

steel wheels combined... 















% 
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makes possible the rest of the car —steel . 

He developed a new convex form that permits the 
placing of brakes and king pins within the wheel, for 
more positive braking and easier steering . . . for 
better protection of brakes from mud and water . 

He made his wheel demountable, for quick adjust- 
ment of brakes and quick changing of tires . 

He provided a fifth wheel, to dress up the rear of 
the car and carry the spare tire... 

He gave his wheel strength to withstand colli- 
sions. . . beauty that adds beauty to any car . 

Europe saw this wheel first, and was quick to 
adopt it. Now it is sweeping America . 

Two continents say, ‘‘Goodbye, buggy wheels. 
Here’s Budd-Michelin!"’ 

Perhaps the car you are think- 
ing of buying has Budd-Michelin 
Wheels as standard equipment. 
Perhaps it will be necessary for 
you to specify them, and paya few 
dollars more. In either case... 

Goodbye, buggy wheels! 


WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit and Philadelphia 
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_AN unusual 


glove deserves an 
unusual button. 


The square Grid- 
iron button is 
found only on 
good gloves ~ 
made of selected 
leathers ~w care- 
fully cut wand 
stoutly sewn by 
the trade’s best 
craitsmen. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Edinburgh. Murders 


(Continued from page 65) 


an old soldier named Donald, the 
recipient of a Government pension. 
He died late in November, 1827, much 
regretted, for the reason that he left 
unpaid :o Hare a debt of £4. But 
—as everyone knew in such neighbor- 
hoods,—dead bodies had a market- 
able value if taken to the schools of 
anatomy. Hare suggested the plan 
to Burke; together they removed 
Donald’s body from the coffin, and 
substituted enough tan-bark to make 
sufficient weight. Then they closed 
the lid of the coffin again, which was 
presently buried in all solemnity by 
the parish. The same night the 
partners appeared near the Old Col- 
lege, asking for Dr. Monro. A 
student of Dr. Knox, the rival lec- 
turer, directed them to his master’s 
establishment, thus beginning the as- 
sociation celebrated in the rhyme: 


Up the close and doun the stair, 

But and ben wi? Burke and Hare. 
Burke’s the butcher, Hare’s the thief, 
Knox the boy that buys the beef. 


Burke was not yet, however, the 
butcher. On that night they met, in 
Dr. Knox’s rooms, three young assis- 
tants—afterwards distinguished sur- 
geons. Apparently they also had 
speech with the famous Dr. Knox, the 
brilliant and popular teacher, whose 
lecture rooms were crowded with en- 
thusiastic students. It was Dr. Knox’s 


boast that there were always plenty. 


of subjects for dissection in his ana- 
tomical theatre. Burke and Hare were 
delighted to learn that the price paid 
for a body was sometimes as high as 
£10. It does not appear that Dr. 
Knox had given his assistants any di- 
rections as to caution; had ever in- 
structed them that they were to deal 
only with resurrection men, with men 
who rifled graves, not with those who 
had converted living men into sub- 
jects. The dealers were soon back at 
Dr. Knox’s rooms, with a sack, con- 
taining the remains of poor old Don- 
ald. They received £7 10s—wealth 
to them—and a hearty invitation to 
come again. Next day there was 
doubtless merriment in Tanner’s 
Close; the bottle went round, and the 
new firm began to look about them. 

It would be opportune if another 
lodger should happen to die! If that 
fortunate event should not occur, 
however—and probably the matter 
was pondered over many a glass of 
whiskey and of rum, and for many 
a day—if that should not happen— 
well, men of spirit do not wait for 
the apples to drop. The tree must be 
shaken. 

Beginning a month or two later, 
and continuing for the greater part 
of a year, this brace of were-wolves, 
often aided by their female partners, 
murdered sixteen persons. That was 
the number according to their own 
statements; others have believed that 
the figure should be higher. There 
are some discrepancies in the list; as 
one or two chroniclers have remarked: 
the firm kept no books. They were 
not altogether clumsy; they knew the 
necessity of avoiding any too obvious 
marks of violence upon their victims. 


Hence their favourite method was to 
entertain a guest with an excessive 
amount of strong drink, and when he 
was helpless, to stifle him. Thus the 
verb “to burke,” meaning to stifle, to 
suppress, to dispose of secretly, came 
into the language, and may still be 
found in the dictionaries. It wa; in 
favour in English political slang for 
many years, perhaps in a lesser degree, 
in America. 

Into the squalid lodgings of Burke 
or of Hare came all manner of per- 
sons, young and old, sick or hale, but 
usually friendless and forlorn. The 
partners specialized in persons whose 
disappearance would cause no inquiry, 
Some of them came of their own free 
will as lodgers; others were picked up 
on the streets and lured in by various 
pretexts; some were decoyed by Mrs, 
Hare. Once inside there would be 
gayety—of a sort—and much drink. 
ing. Burke and Hare kept partly 
sober. When the visitor lay drunk 
and helpless on the bed, Hare would 
“clap his hand” upon the mouth and 
nose, while Burke lay across the body 
and assisted in the suffocation. The 
body was then stripped and stuffed 
into a sack or a tea-box. Then off, in 
the gloomy hours before dawn, to 
Surgeons’ Square. Dr. Knox’s assis- 
tants were up and waiting,—“on night 
duty”. Burke’s own account of these 
transactions usually ends with the 
words: “Sold to Dr. Knox for £10.” 
Sometimes there was the additional 
remark: “Dr, Knox approved of its 
being so fresh, but did not ask any 
questions.” 

There was a miller who lodged in 
the house; he had a fever, and was, 
while living, generally undesirable. 
Moreover, like Charles II., he took an 
unconscionable time a-dying. The 
partners assisted him toward dissolu- 
tion and he was sold to Dr. Knox for 
£10. There was an Englishman; his 
name unknown to his hosts. He was 
tall; he had black hair, and brown 
whiskers, and “he used to sell spunks 
in Edinburgh.” He had jaundice, 
but he died at the hands of Burke and 
Hare, and was sold to the usual cus- 
tomer for the usual fee. There was 
a “cinder-gatherer”; all they could 
say of her was that Burke thought her 
name was Effy. There was an old 
woman and a dumb boy, her grand- 
son, from Glasgow. There was Abi- 
gail Simpson, an old beggar woman, 
who “used to sell salt and camstone”. 
There was a young married woman 
named Ann M’Dougal, a cousin of 
Helen M’Dougal’s former husband. 
Burke, with natural delicacy, told 
Hare that as the lady was in some 
sense a distant connection, he did not 
like to take the lead in this case. So 
Hare stifled her, with Burke merely 
assisting. They were all sold to Dr. 
Knox for £10 each, except the old 
woman and her grandson. The good 
doctor only gave them £16 for the 
two. 

To his confession (not made till 
after his conviction) Burke added the 
words in his own hand: “Burk de 
clares that doctor Knox never in- 
coureged him, nither taught him or 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Duchess (just arrived at the Ritz) to her American friend: 
yr “WHAT IS IT THE BEST DRINK THAT THIS 
n of SO-QUEER PROHIBITION HAS GIVEN TO AMERICA?” 


band. 
told 
oe | Mildred (to the waiter) : 
( 

So | “BRING TWO BOTTLES OF CLICQUOT CLUB PALE DRY GINGER ALE 
"De | AND PATE-DE-FOIS-GRAS SANDWICHES.” 
e old 
good 
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Subtle, elusive, mild, the Pale Dry Clicquot is indeed a 


e till | dry ginger ale; a delight by itself or ready to blend its exotic 


‘ nl charm with other drinks. Wherever smart people sit together. | 


- The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts. 
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This Season— 


the Overcoat is 


Doubly Important 


EN are accepting this era of color 

with enthusiasm. But gentlemen 
of good taste recognize the necessity of 
achieving complete harmony in their color- 
ful clothes. No longer does a man confine 
his wardrobe to a narrow range of dull, 
drab tones .. .. your modern gentleman’s 
wardrobe runs the entire gamut of color. 


And so the overcoat becomes doubly 
important, as it must serve two masters! 
For the coat that harmonizes admirably 
with one suit, may be utterly unsuited 
to another. So in choosing your overcoat, 
keep in mind that it must be in close 
harmony with the suits it covers. 


Your choice will be an easy one if you 
make it from among Strong-Hewat Over- 
coatings. Each of these fine cloths is woven 
with a subtle blending of color, which is 
tich and harmonious. And. .each Strong- 
Hewat Fabric is woven of Virgin Wool. 


STRONG-~HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
i, / 


PRESIDENT 





ES 


STRONG-HEWAT @& CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
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The Edinburgh Murders 
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incoureged him, to murder any person, 
nether any of his assistants. . .” 
But he also declared that he and his 
partner “always met with a ready 
market: that when they delivered a 
body they were always told to get 
more.” He said, more-over, that if 
they had not been stopped as they 
were, they might have gone on to 
attack people on the streets, they had 
become so bold through success. The 
statement clearing Knox of actually 
advising murder sounds to me like 
something bought and paid for by 
Dr. Knox’s bright young men. The 
confession was made for a_news- 
paper. 

Three of their murders are con- 
spicuous; two for the personality of 
the victim, and one because it proved 
the downfall of the firm. One April 
morning Burke met in a shop—where 


| they were having a gill of whiskey— 


two girls about cighteen years ol:l, 
Mary Paterson and Janet Brown. 


| They were homeless, but well enough 





known upon the streets of Edinburgh, 
since they followed a profession which 
often brought them into trouble with 
the police. Mary Paterson was es- 
pecially celebrated for her good looks 
and for her high spirits and courage. 
Burke stood treat to rum and bitters, 
and after this aperitif invited them 
home for breakfast. He took them, 
however, to the home of his brother, 
Constantine Burke, where he _pre- 
tended to be a lodger. A _ hearty 
breakfast was served, with the ac- 
companiment of two bottles of whis- 
key. Miss Paterson had spent the 
night in the watch-house and doubt- 
less wished to forget the experience, 
—she was allowed her full share, and 
more, of the whiskey. She soon slept 
as she sat at table. Janet Brown did 
not relish the scene, the less when 
Helen M’Dougal burst in and accused 
the girls of trying to lead Burke from 
the paths of virtue. M’Dougal was 
a strict moralist when the sanctity 
was threatened of any commandment 
except the one against murder. Janet 
left the house, but returned twice 
during the day. Twice she approached 
the trap whose jaws had already 
sprung upon her friend. Before her 
first return, Hare had been called, and 
Mary Paterson lay dead in the bed, 
covered with a sheet. The _ beasts 
licked their chops at Janet, but finally 
had to see her depart alive. 

That afternoon, her body still 
warm, her hair in curl-papers, Burke 
and Hare delivered Mary Pé#terson 
to Dr. Knox. There was scarcely an 
instance of greater boldness on the 
part of the murderers, nor of greater 
absurdity in the surgeons’ protesta- 
tions of their own ignorance of what 
was going on. Many admired and 
some recognized the dead girl, as she 
lay in the college rooms, and more 
than one artist was permitted to make 
sketches. Readers of Stevenson’s tale 


“The Body Snatcher” will recall the 
passage founded upon this incident, 
when Fettes, the medical student, rec- 
ognized the body of the girl brought 
by the “tradesmen”: 

“ ‘God Almighty! he cried. ‘That 
is Jane Galbraith!’ ” 


“The men answered nothing, but 
they shuffled nearer the door.” 

““<T know her, I tell you,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘She was alive and _ hearty 
yesterday. It’s impossible she can be 
dead; it’s impossible you should have 
got this body fairly...” 

“No sooner were they gone than 
he hastened to confirm his doubts. By 
a dozen unquestionable marks he 
identified the girl he had jested with 
the day before. He saw, with hor- 
ror, marks upon her body that might 
well betoken violence.” 

Later, in the story, Fettes says to 
Macfarlane, the young doctor: 
“Some one else might recognize 
her. . . She was as well known as 
the Castle Rock.’ ” 

Such were the bodies which Dr, 
Knox -and_ his assistants were inno- 
cently purchasing. There was an- 
other event which excited greater pity 
and indignation, and certainly im- 
perilled the success of the partnership 
even more than the sale of Mary 
Paterson. This was the murder of 
another town character, a  weak- 
minded youth, called Daft Jamie. He 
was eighteen, harmless, and of course, 
the prey for smaller boys who loved 
to pursue and torment him upon the 
streets. Some one of the quartette 
lured Jamie into the house; he could 
not be induced to drink much, and 
when the time came for the killing, 
the poor boy put up a strong fight 
for his life. There was a hideous 
scene, but at the end another subject 
for Dr. Knox, and £10 more for the 
firm. The door-keeper of the college 
and a few students recognized Jamie; 
Dr. Knox persisted that it was not he. 
When inquiries began for the missing 
boy, an immediate dissection was 
ordered, so that the body could not be 
recognized. 

The last operation of the firm fell 
upon Hallowe’en. 
woman named Docherty was. their 
undoing. She was a cheery old crea- 
ture—at least with the inspiration 
of the national drink—and danced a 
jig at the party. That was her final 
merry-making; next morning her 
body lay in the bed, awaiting trans- 
portation to Surgeons’ Square. It was 
discovered by two honest and incor- 
ruptible lodgers named Gray. They 
refused the bribes of M’Dougal, and 
informed the police. In a day or two 
the firm were all under arrest. 

Only Burke and M’Dougal were 
put on trial, for the Government had 
to bargain with Hare, and accept him 
as King’s evidence. To continue the 
strange and gloomy character of the 
case—so like an old-time tale of 
ghosts and goblins—the trial began 
on Christmas Eve, and continued, ac- 
cording to Scots custom, without ad- 
journment until the verdict was 
spoken. One may imagine the scene 
in Court, by candle-light, as “at three 
o'clock in the morning the Dean of 
Faculty began his speech for Burke, 
the proceedings having already lasted 
seventeen hours.” About nine o’clock 
on Christmas morning the jury found 
Burke guilty, and the charge against 
M’Dougal, “not proven”. A_ large 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The ‘Little Brown 
Jug’, long famous 
for friendly convivi- 
ality, is now of solid 
silver. No. 858/2. 
Capacity ¥% pint and 
is $22.50. 


Surprising, indeed, are the things new this 
year in solid silver small ware. Things origi- 
nal, yet useful. Things personal, yet practical. 
Things correct, yet inexpensive. This page 
will fill in many puzzling gaps on your list. 























This compact 
little silver bot- 
tle ingeniously 
opens into a 
corkscrew. And 
it will travel 
about most con- 
venientlyin“his” 
pocket. No. 7— 

£4.50, 





INTERNATLONAL 















The new idea in belt buckles 

—black enamel cecoration 
against gray-finished sil- 
ver—very effective and 

a great favorite with 
men. No. 704— 
$4.50. 
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Sure to please the man 
of taste—this cigarette 
case in gray finish with 
black enamel silhou- 
ettes. No. 80/S6— 
$13.50 














TO GIVE 


FOR HIM 





Satisfactory it is to know that your gifts carty 
no suggestion of the cheap. These gifts are 
reasonable in price,yet of International Sterling 
quality. If your jeweler cannot show you these 
articles, he can readily obtain them for you. 
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Fetchingly novel is 
this Teaette in the 
golf club manner. 
And it has a most 
convenient “‘drip’’. 
No. 32 Teaette—$5. 
No. 33 Teaette drip 











When she sallies forth to dance 


or 


Twinette by its smart black 
cord. Contains rouge plaque 
and loose powder in sep- 
arate compartments. 
No. 272/S8/14 = 











ine, she carries this new 





$12.25 











oem so 


This Twinette, 
equipped with 
Lazell’s rouge 
and compact 
powder, slips 
into one’s bag or 
pocket. Silhou- 
ette design on 


cover. 
No.265/S5-$11. 











The cigarette case all 
Paris is carrying. Un- 
usual in shape and 
mostintriguing with 
its cord and tassel. 
No. 796/S5/12—$17. 


STERLING 





Wrought from Solid Silver 


WATROUS MEG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. Succeeded by 


NTN 








SUNER CO 
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Christmas Suggestions for Men 





French Lounge Robe, silk lined 175.00 Others 25.00 upward 


Pajamas of Silk Broadcloth . 5 10.00 

Hand-Tailored English Mzdras Shirts, wills attached ; 5.00 

English Towelling Bath Slippers . . 3.00 

Also Morocco Leather House Slippers, in all colors, in pair. - 4.00 
cima diadeaels 


FOUNDED i905 


Faultless Accessories for the Well Dressed Man 











ULL over Sweater of fine Austrian Wool 
in Tan, Blue Gray and Heather 35.00 


Medium weight Golf Hose of the finest im- 
ported lambs wool from Allen Solly of Lon- 
itis 6 © 6 6 6 * + 6 © 10.00 


Othersfrom . ... . 6.00to 12.00 


Wool Hose in fancy colors. Plain with 
clocks, or ribbed. Light, medium and extra 
heavy weight for country wear 2.50to 5.00 















AN Leather Cape 

} mes from Lon- 

o « « 450 

mae y Crepe de Chine 

Evening Mufflers in 

white and gray 

20.00 to 25.00 

(cut-out monograms ad- 
itional ) 


English Square Silk Mufflers . Walking Sticks . 8.00 to 50.00 


10.00 


RENCH Moire Cravats in a large variety 
of stripesandfigures . . . . 5.00 


Fancy Handkerchiefs of excellent quality. 
French Linen: full size, all colors and plain 
white 1.50 to 5.00 
(Mennguans additional) 

English Silk Braces, leather ends . . 6.00 





Pigskin Ring 
Belts . . 2.50 
Silk Regimental 
Stripe Tobacco 
Pouch 00 
Imported Hair 
rush . . 6. 
English Pipes 
6.00 to 8.00 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Chaistmas Suggestions for Men } 


\ 7 ™ 





VANITY FAIR 


Horns and the Man 


(Continued from page 53) 


pomaded husband has snatched from 
the hands of his utterly dumbfounded 
wife a letter from her lover; or, 
“Jules, I Will Ring!”, depicting with 
elegant mischief the efforts of a 
trembling young bride to defend her- 
self against some too impetuous visitor 
- . . in no other land would such 
subjects have been so wholesale. 

So do not imagine that it is only 
in farce that the French honeymooners 
rage at each other’s infidelities; that 
lovers fly out of the window when 
husbands come in at the door; that 
old roués jog and pant on the tread- 
mill of the habits of their youth; 
that beldames turn purple with the 
pain of losing their paramours. Cer- 
tain events connected with the busi- 
ness of living, loving and begetting 
—the jests prime noctis, for example 
—will never fail to be funny to a 
Frenchman, no matter how dolorously 
described; but he is generally just as 
willing to weep shout : sex as to giggle. 
All he will definitely refuse to do 
is be calm or thoughtful about it. 
Love is his ancient métier, and pas- 
sion his sole romance. 

No Paris season is complete, for 
instance, without its six or seven 
plays built upon the ruins of that 
pet problem, the mother-daughter- 
love triangle. The mother’s lover, 
before Act III arrives, invariably 
finds himself the embarrassed target 
of the adoration of the child. Quite 
invariable, too, is the mother’s final 
sacrifice. | Maurice Donnay was 
neither the first nor the last to ring 
the changes of this excruciating 


scramble. It is still food for annual 
farce and anguish. 
“That special terrible roman-i- 


trois,” Anne Douglas Sedgwick calls 
this plot. And then: “One could not 
pretend to understand the French un- 
less one recognized in such situations 
the workings of a drama to them 
commonplace.” Her English hero 
had to learn by experience that 
Frenchmen “all accepted love as a 
devastating natural force, overriding, 
where no barriers were there to with- 
stand it, the scruples and inhibitions 
of taste and principle. They all saw 


love, unless it were the duly stamped 
and docketed love of the Church, as 
“Vénus toute entiere a sa proie at- 
tachée.” 

Against “a devasting natural force” 
laughter is a ready and customary 
weapon. So the Frenchman has 
always his farce half out of the scab- 
bard. The same rusty, trusty farce 
it may be, but he knows the point of 
it. It is a prettier piece of metal, 
anyhow, than the stable-boy, bar-room 
jokes of solemner nations. It does 
hex. a straighter way back to the bio- 
logical facts of life than do the half- 
sighs and quarter-tones of modern 
English parlor comedies. There is 
infinitely more honesty towards the 
springs of sex and the actual impulse 
of the human race in one bawdiest 
and silliest French farce than in all 
the pale, depressed and circumspect 
eroticisms of Londoners, from Pinero 
on to Galsworthy. “The stage,” 
said Francis Bacon, “is more behold- 
ing to love than the life of man. 
For, as to the stage, love is ever a 
matter of comedies. » It -avas 
his trans-channel neighbors, not his 
own compatriots, who seized upon his 
precept and said grace with it. 

For it has been the role of the 
French farceurs to teach the world 
over and over again the blare of the 
inescapable merriment of love. No 
matter with what stencilled phrases, 
what similarly cut and sewn situations, 
they have preserved that dowry of 
irresponsible, carnival humor which 
Adam and Eve were awarded as a 
consolation prize when they wed 
themselves out of Eden. Be grateful 
for one school of drama where you 
do not need to snigger nervously be- 
hind the lovers’ backs or weep with 


that immemorially foolish dupe, the 


cheated husband. 

And remember this, that French 
farce is probably the most conven- 
tional and proper art form on earth, 
Its language is irreproachable, . its 
waistcoat is faultless, its maidens are 
absolutely inviolable, its gentry are 
urbane even in their absinthe. In 
short, it always “plays the game.” 

But always, alas, the same game. 


The Edinburgh Murders 


(Continued from page 100) 


window was open in court during the 
twenty-four hours of the trial. The 
current of damp air which beat upon 
the audience caused the lawyers in 
their gowns to cover their heads with 
hoods or coloured handkerchiefs, so 
that the proceedings looked like a 
college of monks or inquisitors in a 
medieval tribunal. 

Hare and the two women were set 
free, and escaped the wrath of the 
mob as best they could,—not alto- 
gether with success. Burke ended his 
career in January upon a scaffold in 
the streets. There were more than 
20,000 spectators, and loudly they 


shouted for the hangman to “Burke 
him!” 
other leading man, Hare, 


There were also calls for the 
and still 


more for the author,—Knox. That 
scientific gentleman had his troubles 
with the mob; but he was duly white- 
washed by a packed committee of in- 
vestigation. For a while he continued 
his lectures with a contemptuous de- 
fiance of public opinion. His career, 
however, shortly began. to decline. 
The Anatomy Act, passed a few years 
after Burke’s death, was a monument 
to his memory, and a law calculated 
to make body-snatchers and mut- 
derers alike unnecessary to the com- 
fort of medical students. The Court 
had awarded Burke himself—directly 
after his last public appearance—to 
Professor Monro, for scientific pur- 
poses, and there was no demand for 
the usual £10. 
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Christmas gifts may be bought at any 
price—but 

In its own class, each gift should 
be the very finest that money can 
buy. The best in motor cats, pearl 
necklaces, or sable coats costs thou- 
sands of dollars. But in writing paper, 
the very finest obtainable can be 
bought for as little as five dollars. 

There is no gift more acceptable 
than this new holiday box of Crane’s 
Cordlinear. It is at once a perfect ex- 
pression of Christmas thought and a 
delicate compliment to the good taste 
of the recipient. 

An impersonal gift, yet an inti- 








mate one. 

- The box includes a generous sup- 
ply of letter sheets and cards, that 
may be monogrammed as an added 
touch, with envelopes of modish 





design. 

The paper is Cordlinear, a new , | 
Crane creation, with smart “cord” ~~ A ~ 
effect, broken by self-tone vertical = < 3 
lines. The gift beautiful, artistically 
boxed and obtainable wherever good 
stationery is sold. 






@B.c. &P.Co- 25 


~OO 


$ 


Avenue, New YorK 





cAt all stores where good stationery is sold Se 


~ 
™~ 


EATON, CRANE @® PIKE COMPANY, 225 Firtu 
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Here are the Gifts 
he really wants! 


O SOLVE your Christmas gift problem we have 

searched out those newest, smartest, most exclu- 
sive things which every well-dressed man would really 
like to have. From Bond Street in London, from the 
Avenue de l’Opera in Paris and from the looms of 
Scotland we have gathered the finest items. Each 
article, as shown, is either imported, or fashioned of 
imported materials in our own custom workrooms. 


For formal evening functions we present the dress 
shirt of irreproachable style, fit and materials. Bosom 
and cuffs of the finest French linen, body of batiste; 
$7.00. Linen wing collar. $.50 extra. Moiré bow 
tie, $2.50 extra. 


Formality with comfort is the keynote of the smart 
shirt for everyday wear, illustrated below left. Short 
stiff bosom coming below the opening of the vest, 
starched cuffs and detached collar to match. Ma- 
terials—Scotch madras, either in alternating one- 
eighth inch coloured and white stripes or in solid 
colours—blue, green or tan, also in plain white, $5.50. 


The man who insists upon being well-groomed in his bedroom 
will appreciate the smart pajamas shown below. Of white ox- 
ford, or solid colour madras—blue, green, lavender or tan. $6.00. 


Foulard tie and handkerchief to match in soft paisley motifs 
$4.50 the set. Sturdy English gloves correctly cut. Prices— 
capeskin $5.00, pigskin $5.50, grey suede $5.00. Scotch wool 
sox in the new silver grey and white, $2.50. Handkerchiefs of 
the sheerest French linen with hand rolled edges, plain white, 
$1. Braces are the only method of holding up the trousers which 
makes them hang properly. These British ones make the process 
interesting as well as essential. In a variety of stripes $3.50. 


P. S. All prices include de- 
livery to you or to the re- 
cipient attractively boxed. 
Please follow these instruc- 
tions carefully. Shirts—men- 
tion collar size, sleeve length 
and colour preferences. Ties 
—name colour preferred. Pa- 
jamas—give chest measurement 
and colour desired. Gloves— 
mention size. Sox—give shoe 
size. Braces—tell colour pre- 
ferred. 

















HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th Street, New York 


Shirtmakers Importers Haberdashers 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Tone-Deaf Poets 


(Continued from page 94) 


warbling and Byron presents a lady 
with one, saying: 

The chain I gave was fair to view 
The lute I added sweet in sound. 


For the poets, it seems, nothing is 
too deep in the heart, too secretly hid- 
den away, to fail of evocation at the 
plucking of a mandolin. Thus Moore 
remarks: 


Hush, sweet lute, thy songs remind me 
Of past joys returned to pain. 


As for Swinburne he tells how: 


Thereat her. hands began a lute play- 
ing 
And the ecstatic result was: 


Long tears upon men’s faces, waxen 
white 
With extreme, sad delight. 


Shelley, when not preoccupied musi- 
cally with the song of the lark, is a 
bit more modern in his taste and, 
hence, a bit more preposterous. 


The artist wrought this loved Guitar 
And taught it gently to reply 
To all who question skillfully. 


For it had learnt all harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies 

The clearest echoes of the hills 
The softest notes of falling rills. 


Fancy that, Ludwig! An impas- 
sioned pean to a guitar! In view of 
such lamentable taste the musician can 
with some gravity forgive Milton, and 
others among the bards, their fre- 
quent first choice of that plumber’s 
masterpiece, the organ. 

However, Shelley’s guitar, with all 
its summoning forth of natural har- 
monies, has even a certain dignity if 
one glances at the instrument of 
Moore’s inspiration—that is to say, a 
music box! 


Within this box by magic hid 
A tuneful sprite imprisoned lies 


Till thus I touch the magic spring 
Then hark, how sweet and blithe his 
song! 


So much for the Poets’ ear in re- 
spect to a choice of instruments. 
When we turn, as now, to yet more 
technical matters the musical sensitive- 
ness of the bards becomes, if possible, 
more dubious. 

Indeed, scarcely a poet seems able 
to use the commonest terms in musical 
nomenclature with even an approxi- 
mate accuracy. They are ceaselessly 
confusing the meanings of such ex- 
pressions as tunes and harmonies, they 
are, as Coleridge’s often-cited “loud 
bassoon” again instances, unaware of 
the sounds of many instruments, and 
they commit themselves to such or- 
chestral solecisms as Dowson’s “viol, 
violet and violin.” In spite of this 
ignorance the bards are ever rash. 
For the sake of a rhyme, or for the 
sake of nothing at all, they do not 
hesitate to involve themselves in tech- 
nical absurdities. Thus saith Eliza- 
beth Barret Browning: 

Experience, like a pale musician, holds 

A dulcimer of patience in his hand 

Whence harmonies we cannot under- 
stand, 


Of God’s will in Fis worlds, the 
strain} unfolds 
In sad perplexed minors. 


Nor was her husband, Robert, con- 
spicuously happier in his musical al- 
lusions. His Toccata of Galuppi’s, 
for example, although an attack upon 
mere virtuosity at the clavichord, be- 
trays him in lapses just as painful. 


What? These lesser thirds so plain- 
tive, sixths diminished, a sigh 
on sigh 

Told them something? Those sus- 
pensions, those solutions—Must 
we die? 

Those commiserating sevenths—‘Life 
might last—we can but try.” 


The reference to dying, it should 
be added, is not inspired by the opus 
in question: two auditors are merely 
discussing their private heartaches, 
But they might well have been talk- 
ing of music; for while there is in 
fact such an’ interval as a ‘sixth 
diminished’? and Browning can have 
such an interval if he really wants it, 
he probably intended not a diminished 
sixth at all, but a minor, not knowing 
there was any difference between them; 
for diminished sixths in sequence 
would drive even a poet, and without 
waiting to talk about it, to suicide. 
Also, he means resolutions, not ‘“solu- 
tion.” Also, commiserating sevenths 
are merely funny. But perhaps the 
greatest joke of all, on Browning 
Societies if not on their master, ‘s 
that Galuppi was an operatic com- 
poser, not given to the composing of 
toccatas; and more than one Brown- 
ing Society has actually made frantic 
but fruitless quests to discover this 
particular composition which appar- 
ently—fortunately for music—is non- 
existent. 

But Elizabeth’s perplexed minors, 
and Robert’s commiserating sevenths 
are trifling experiments both in com- 
parison with Milton’s spherical crys- 
tals: 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres 

Once bless our human ears; 

(If ye have power to charm our senses 
so) ; 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time 

And let the base* of Heaven’s deep 
organ blow; 

And with your nine-fold harmony 

Make up full concert with the angelic 
symphony. 


That crystal spheres, ringing out in 
nine-part harmony, over an organ 
point, had power to charm Milton’s 
own senses is possible. If so, his 
unhappy affliction of blindness was 
graciously compensated by his ability 
to extract the maximum of aural 
pleasure from sounds that were the 
minimum of music. 


When Edgar Poe spoke of “The 
tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
from the bells” he but demonstrated 
again the usual poetic lack of ear— 
since a bell, due to its want of precise 
pitch, is of all possible instruments 

(Continued on page 127) 
*Bass. (?) 
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GORHAM SILVER. 
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la Or Ch v15 is INS |. ‘The Master Crafts- 


men at the three division factories of the 
Gorham Company have worked throughout 
the year preparing for this Christmas. Every 
conceivable gift that can be wrought in ster- 
ling silver has been produced by these distin- 


guished artists. Your best jeweler has them. 


Ask your jeweler for a copy of the 0 | AM 
beautiful Gorham gift book—32 


pages showing 162 gift suggestions. 





PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S - LEADING - SILVERSMITHS + FOR ~ OVER: 90: YEARS: 
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Christmas Sho 


Solve your gift problem 
by sending APLETS -:- 


PLETS—“The Confection of the 
Fairies!” A gift the glorious good- 
ness of which will be long remembered 
by the recipient. You can compare 
Aplets with no other confection—there 
is no other confection like them. Their 
rich creamy texture reflects the mellow- 
ness of the harvest moon. Their flavor 
—the breath of the flowering orchards. 
They are genuine fruit—jelled apple 
essence. Perhapstheir rarerichness is the 
entrapped spirit of the splendid “Vale 
of Cashmere” orchards — which bear 
the apples from which they are made. 
They come in dollar, and in larger 
and smaller packages. If there is no 
near-at-hand dealer to serve you, include 
the name of your favorite candy counter 
and we will handle your order direct. 
* * * TTBERTY ORCHARDS Co., Cash- 
mere, Washington. 


€@€PLETS 


“The Confection of the Fairies” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Short Suit Bids at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 79) 


such as all the strength being in very 
short major suits. When we come to 
look up the authorities we find they 
do not agree on the four-card suit 
bids; and some of them seem to be 
simply guessing. 

Whitehead, on page 24 of his Auc- 
tion Bridge Standards, says that for 
all practical purposes four cards head- 
ed by A K Q are as good as five cards 
headed by A K alone. Under the head 
of what he terms “Four-card Com- 
pensated Units” he lays down the rule 
that any four-card suit headed by 
four tricks, at the double valuation, 
is a good bid if there is a quick trick 
outside. 

Milton C. Work, in his 1924 edition, 
goes more into details, and gives the 
various outside strength required ac- 
cording to the strength“in the suit bid. 
He starts by agreeing with White- 
head that four cards to the A K Q 
are worth 5 trick values, and need no 
outside tricks to justify the bid. He 
then gives the three combinations; 
A K, A Q J, and K Q J, which are 
each worth 4 trick values, and de- 
mands at least 2 trick values outside, 
bringing the total to 6, instead of 5 
only. Proceeding to the combina- 
tions of AQ 10, AJ 10, and K Q 10, 
which are each worth three trick-values, 
he demands 4 outside, bringing the 
total to 7. Going on to the still 
weaker combination, K J 10, worth 
only 1% tricks, he asks only 4% out- 
side, bringing that total to 6 again. 

Why certain combinations of cards 
in the suit named in the bid should 
require a total strength of only 5 
tricks in one case, 6 in others, and 7 
in others; and then, as the suit gets 
weaker, go back to 6 only, is not ex- 
plained, and neither facts nor argu- 
ment are offered in support of such 
inconsistency. 

If the double-valuation system has 
one point in its favor above all other 
systems it is its regularity and _ its 
proved ability to produce the results 
predicted by its theory. This theory is 
that the combined hands will win, on 
the average, the full number of tricks 
that they are supposed to be good for. 
Therefore if five trick values is a 
good bid on one kind of a four-card 
suit, it should be good enough for any 
kind of a four-card suit, provided at 
least two of these tricks are in the 
suitnamed. My examination of a large 
number of deals which indicated good 
four-card bids has convinced me that 
it is. 

BIDS ON THREE-CARD SUITS 

I am unable to find any writer who 
even suggests bidding on less than 
four cards in a major suit, and I be- 
lieve I am the only writer that ad- 
vocates bidding minor suits of less 
than four cards. The distinction be- 
tween the two classes of bids is that 
the major suits are bid with a view to 
having them for the trump; minor 
suits always have in view the hope 
that they will lead to something better, 
or as a preliminary to a secondary bid 
in a major suit. Take such a hand as 
six hearts to the king ten, with ace 
and two small clubs. Any modern 
player will bid the clubs, as an ap- 
proach to the hearts. Why would it 
not be an equally good club bid with 
only three to the ace king? 

My rule for bidding minor suits of 


only three cards is to restrict the bid 
to hands that contain a good second- 
ary bid, or that would support either 
major suit if it were bid by the part- 
ner. Take this distribution as an 
example: 
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Any of the four players might be 
the dealer, and any but A would have 
a bid. B has five values for a spade 
bid on four cards. If Y were the 
dealer he would certainly bid a heart 
on four values to five cards, and Z 
would certainly assist him if B over- 
called him. Reverse the suits and let 
Y have a spade bid and B two hearts, 
Z would equally assist the spades. 

This being the test, willingness to 
support the partner, I fail to see the 
objection to bidding a diainond on Z?s 
cards as dealer. He has five tricks in 
hand and can support his partner in 
any suit. But if we take A’s hand, 
there is no justification for an original 
bid in clubs. What would he do if his 
partner bid hearts? He can neither 
support the suit nor deny it. If B 
started with a heart and Z over- 
called, A would pass. Therefore he 
should pass as dealer. 


ANSWER TO THE NOVEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXVII: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with his smallest club, 
which Y wins with the queen. Y takes 
out both of A’s trumps. On the first 
trump lead B will discard the spade 
ten and Z the club king. If B discards 
the ten of diamonds on the second 
trump lead, Z will shed the jack of 
diamonds and Y will lead the five. 

If -B now discards the spade king, 
two of Z’s spades are good and he can 
discard, the smallest one. But if B dis- 
cards a club instead of the diamond, 
Z will get rid of the club ace and 
all Y’s clubs are good. 

Z must be careful to discard the 
high club, and not the spade, on the 
second trick, or B will be free to shed 
a club on the second trump lead and 
must then make a trick with the king 
of spades. 
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1Z No. 8—UN AIR EMBAUME 
os COFFRET 
pia This Set contains a complete 
assortment consisting of Bath 
side Powder with Puff; Bath Salts; 
Face Powder; Toilet Water; 
to Sachet; Compact in gold plated 
the case; Extract, fancy bottle with 
Zs glass stopper; round Lip Stick, 
in hinged cap, revolving type. 
in $15.00 each 
nd, 
nal 
his 
her "E ® 
B 
= his 
he 
kes it eas 
b- No. 6—UN AIR EMBAUME Many PEOPLE—particularly men— 
, ene make a hard job out of Christmas shopping; 
This magnificent Set contains Ex- : ; 
tract; Toilet Water; Sachet; two wondering what to buy that will please her 
Compacts, gold plated cases; t 
3 round Lip Stick, hinged cap, most. ; ’ ; ; 
revolving type. $25.00 each This suggestion makes it easy. These in- 
triguing sets of Rigaud’s Un Air Embaumé 
perfume and toilet aids solve the problem. 
And there’s quite a variety of sets to choose 
from—depending on your purse—or on how 
much you think of her! 
y Your druggist or department store has 
- these Rigaud’s Presentation Sets 
b, No. 3—UN AIR EMBAUME PARFUMERIE RIGAUD, 16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
28 COFFRET AS. 
' This Set is made up of Extract Sole Distributor 
“i with glass stopper, Toilet Water, GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 111-119 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. 
Is Sachet. $10.00 cach 
d 
f 
$) , 
n No. 1—UN AIR EMBAUME 
: COFFRET 
; This Set consists of Extract, fancy 
] bottle with glass stopper; Com- 
pact, gold plated case; round Lip 
Stick, hinged cap, revolving type. 
2 5.00 each 
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BX. JEWELRY FOR ME 
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»)ant to please him, 


Full Dress Set, White 
Metal Rims, Blac 
Mother of Pearl Centers 


1744K Pair Links 


1745K 
4 Vest Buttons 


1746 K 

3 Studs 
pr tee ‘ 
Beautiful Gift Care $14 00 
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BODKIN~ 
CLUTCH 
GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE 
HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 
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--- especially? 


Then make him a present 
ofKrementz jewelry! There 
aremany distinctivedesigns 
from which to choose. Su- 
perior quality is assured in 
the Krementz guarantee 
which covers a lifetime of 
wear or replacement free. 
Back of this guarantee is a 
firm established for 59 years. 


Krementz jewelry enables 
you to give widely and wise- 
ly. For instance, a gift box 
holding two Krementz 
collar buttons in 14 kt. 
solid gold costs but $3.75; 
in 10 kt. solid gold $2.75; 
in 14 kt. rolled gold plate 
$.75. Handsomely cased 
links, engine turned de- 
signs, as low as $3.00 a 
pair; some of the exquisite 
hand brocaded patterns up 
to $6.00 a pair. 


To wear with his evening 
clothes, give him either a 
Tuxedo Set, costing from 
$4.50 to $15.00, or a Full 
Dress Set, from $7.50 to 
$25.00. All in attractive 
cases. Each piece has the 
name Krementz stamped 
on the back. 


Your dealer probably has Krementz jewelry. 
Write us for illustrated folders. 
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VANITY FAIR 


On Combining Tennis and Golf 


(Continued from page 78) 


tennis which the lady champion had 
indulged in possibly could have af- 
fected her drives. Mr. Jones explained 
that it wasn’t tennis or “too much 
right hand” that bothered her, but a 
wholly faulty action with the club 
head. He straightened her out 
in no time. The woman golfer I 
refer to knows. the game of golf 
as few women know it, and I do 
not presume to criticise her theory; I 
merely wish to show that if so little 
tennis had caused her to hook then I, 
an inveterate tennis player, standing 
on a tee and driving a golf ball, would 
be in danger of having it hit me on 
it’s return journey. 

The only sane argument against play- 
ing both games at the same time (as- 
suring that you are deadly serious and 
hope to reach the heights in both 
sports) is the lack of time in which 
to practise them both. It seems im- 
possible to find enough practise time 
in which to acquire supreme skill in 
both golf and tennis, as the champions 
are devoting their entire time to one 
game only. 

If I were to advise young people in 
regard to the order of their athletic 
program, I should certainly beg them 
to learn tennis first. It is a game in 
which their youthful energy and vital- 
ity can be used to supreme advantage 
because of the need for great quick- 
ness and activity on the court. Tennis 
is stiffer and, probably, better exercise 
for young people than golf. As tennis 
courts are now available at almost 
every school and as the game is not 
as expensive as golf, it should cer- 
tainly and by all means be learned 
before golf. Again, it requires more 
time to play one round of golf than 
five sets of tennis and in those five 
sets you will get ten times as much 
all around exercise as in one round 
of golf. On the tennis court people 
perspire freely and, after a shower, 
they feel a splendid reaction, where- 
as a round of golf is likely to 
leave them simply tired. Tennis will 
keep them fit. If youngsters must 
take up golf before tennis, then 
they should combine it with swim- 
ming, or baseball, or basketball; 
at least one other form of exercise 
that is stimulating and that will de- 
velop all the muscles of the body. 
Golf should be played after the grow- 
ing boy and girl have reached their 
full stature; when the principles of 
timing, eye, rhythm and balance whict 
they have acquired in other games can 
be applied to the game of golf. 

But mention must now be made of 
the great advantage of golf over any 
other major sport—the fact that it can 
be taken up late in life and‘still be 
played witha very considerable amount 
of skill. Men and women who have 
been, because of business, too much 
occupied to indulge in any form of 
athletics since their early youth, will 
find in golf a game which will fill 
their every need. The super activity 
necessary in tennis is beyond them, 
while golf can be played, and played 
well, by people who are, by nature, 
inactive. Partners and adversaries 
don’t matter as much as they do in 
tennis, for, in golf, we always have 
that worthy opponent, Mr. Par. 

In pointing out the advantage of 


golf over tennis, for older players, 
I have in mind the average player, not 
the champion; because, in both games 
the supreme laurels are nearly always 
awarded to the young. Miss Helen 
Wills, only nineteen, has won the 
tennis championship for the third 
time; Bobby Jones, just twenty-three, 
has twice been our National Amateur 
Golf champion. 

Standards of skill. in both tennis 
and golf have advanced tremendously 
and the pace set by the champions is 
now beyond the strength of men or 
women over thirty or so. To become 
a real champion in these games means 
the strictest kind of training, constant 
practise and a great deal of hard 
work. When you have become a master 
player, like Joyce Wethered, Bobby 
Jones, Suzanne Lenglen or Bill Tilden, 
winning a title is not so supremely 
difficult. They all have perfected their 
games until they are in a class by 
themselves, but that perfection repre- 
sents years and years of patient and 
unremitting study and practise com- 
bined with that other intafigible asset, 
natural ability. No one seems to have 
a chance against these four great 
amateur champions. They have raised 
the standards of the two games to 
such a peint that the tottering cham- 
pions of a few years ago must stand 
aside and be content to applaud the 
skill of these four miraculous young- 
sters. The possibility of a “come- 
back” by the champions of a few years 
ago is as remote as that of a perma- 
nent peace in Mexico. 

Skill in tennis and golf has im- 
proved so markedly of late, and com- 
petition in the two games has become 
so keen that it is now a long and 
painstaking climb to the top. Unless 
you are a real prodigy my advice to 
you is not to try for the really diff- 
cult titles, If you win a State cham- 
pionship then you will begin to look 
toward the National. If you once win 
the National, you will want to win it 
again. Three wins would give you 
permanent possession of the trophy, 
so you will struggle to win it for a 
third time. If you accomplish that you 
may say “Why not try to win the 
National Championship in another 
sport:” Always trying to go Fate one 
better. An endless chain of practise, 
worry and competitions. All other in- 
terests in life will become subordinated. 
Scholastic careers, tastes in art, family 
life, common sense in living, travel, 
charities, all must go by the board in 
this eternal struggle for the champion- 
ship titles. 

And, after the titles are won they 
too often become just one more thing 
to worry about. When you have been 
dethroned by one of the army of chal- 
lengers and you find yourself tempo- 
rarily relegated to the back pages of 
the newspapers, you will probably 
want to begin struggling again, work- 
ing and hoping to “come back” and 
be a champion once more. The game 
of pursuing those massive and (usually) 
over-ornate silver trophies is, I must 
aamit, an absorbing and thrilling one 
—but, really, is the game worth the 
candle? Isn’t the real joy of it all, to 
be found in playing the game, win or 
lose, for the sake of sociability and 
the satisfaction of keeping fit? 
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CABINET 
with 
. ATWATER KENT ¥ 

) RADIO ( 





RADIO 


(Decorative treatment by ELSIE SLOAN FARLEY) 
A MAN’S LIVING ROOM—cream paneled walls, old Kerman rug with soft reds 
and blues. Old mahogany and copy of old linen in reds, cream and green for the 
over-stuffed furniture. Lamp shades of yellow. Mirror with a border of Chinese red 
lacquer, showing signs of the Zodiac in gold. Red lacquer is repeated in the Chinese 


portrait on the opposite wall. [ze a slit Fee 
0A LL that aman can ask in radio efficiency and all 


that a woman can ask in decorative beauty are 
answered in Pooley Radio Cabinets with Atwater 


Kent Radio. 


sd o 


Design, woods, inlays, construction of the very highest order. Built-in 
Pooley floating horn of luscious tone, hidden from view behind a grille. A 
5-tube Atwater Kent Receiver unrivalled for radio efficiency. Batteries and 
wires concealed. Simply an exquisite cabinet in a choice period design. Yet 
every mechanism instantly accessible. A marriage of ingenuity and art. 


Six beautiful, new Pooley Radio and Radio-Phonograph Cabinets, priced 
from $75 to $295, are shown and described in a booklet that is waiting for 
you. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1666 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 
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Stuart Style 
Model 1320-R-2-D 
(Shown closed below, 
open at the right) 
English brown mahog- 
any or American walnut, 
specially selected Orien- 
tal burl, rosewood and 
walnut inlays. Height 4 
ft. 234 in., length 2 ft.5!4 
in., depth 15!4 in. Equip- 
ped with the Atwater 
Kent Model 20, 5-tube 
Panel Type Receiving 
Set. Price complete, less 
tubes and batteries, 
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COpen view) 
Pooley Radio Cabinet 
Model 1320-R-2-D 
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The Glasgow 
(@ straight Ulster 
without a belt) 


ADLER: R@ZVHESTER. 
Clothes 


Known everywhere 


as one of the best of the fine makes 





HE simpler the style, the more exacting is the demand for 
skillful tailoring. This is particularly true of the better 
grade of Overcoats this season. Belts, pleats and yokes are ab- 
sent. Quality of fabric, ingenuity of draping, and superiority 
of workmanship alone mustachieve the distinction that is sought. 


Adler-Rochester Overcoats have been a distinguished and un- 
| usual product for many years. The present season’s models 
| more than justify that reputation—in smartness of line, in 
fabric design and tone, in detailed perfection of hand-tailoring. 
Whether bearing the Adler-Rochester label, or tailored by 
Adler-Rochester to the outfitter’s specifications, Adler-Rochester 
Overcoats worthily represent the fine shops in which you 
find them. 


_ ADLER: R@CHESTER Clothes 


| Made by 
| LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, Inc. 
Rochester 
Montreal New York Los Angeles 





| 

















VANITY FAIR 


Pirandello the Mystery-Monger 


(Continued from page 58) 


Pirandello may reply that you cannot 
have omelettes without breaking eggs 
and that the difficult tack of work- 
ing up philosophical material into a 
play must sometimes pay the penalty 
of a little plan in the finished article. 
Well, my point is that there is a flaw 
—or shall I say “snag”?—in most 
of his plays, a bit of mental confusion 
or the withholding of information 
without which one might remain con- 
fused. 

The mystification in the Sei Per- 
sonaggi, I suggest is mor: than in- 
cidental. It is fundamental. The 
play turns on the difference between 
an author’s “creations” and his human 
beings, how the one set is more “real” 
than the other. The father ex- 
plains :— 

“Our reality doesn’t change; ‘t 
cannot change! It cannot be other 
than what it is, because it is already 
fixed forever. It is terrible. Ours 
is an immutable reality which should 
make you shudder when you ap- 
proach, in it you are really conscious 
of the fact that your reality is a near 
transitory and fleeting illusion, taking 
this form today and that tomorrow, 
according to the conditions, according 
to your will, your sentiments, which 
in turn are controlled by an intellect 
which shows them to you today in 
one manner and tomorrow in who 
knows how?” 

Philosophically, no doubt, quite 
true. But the father continues:— 
“When a character is born, he ac- 
quires at once such an independence, 
even of his own author, that he can 
be imagined by everybody even in 
many other situations where the 
author never dreamed of placing him; 
and so he acquires for himself a mean- 
ing which the author never thought of 
giving him.” 

But a character is not “born” in 
that sense, as an absolute, a fixed 
datum. He emerges from the situa- 
tions, he is made out of his own ac- 
tions. Everyone is able to imagine Mr. 


Micawber in the situation of Sheer- 
forth or of Lissifer or of Ham Peg- 
goty. But then he would no longer 
be Mr. Micawber. He would not be 
a character but another chazacte:. 
Pirandello cannot have it both ways. 
He cannot claim at once fora chs: 
acter “immutable” reality and ac- 
quired “independence”. Neither can 
you conceive of an author’s charac- 
ters as “in the air”, you can only 
conceive of them as in the author’s 
story, to which they belong. To set 
the characters looking for their story, 
as Pirandello does, is to set the unborn 
looking for the lives they have not 
yet lived. The fact is the “six char- 
acters” with their “independence” of 
an author are just six human beings, 
The dramatists, by pretending that 
they are not, certainly amazes us, but 
no less certainly subjects us to mysti- 
fication. And, when we discover how 
we have been hoodwinked, we may 
feel like echoing the manager’s final 
“tag” at the curtain-fall— 

“Pretence? Reality? To hell with 
it all!” 

In another play, Cosi é, recently 
performed in English, the mystifica- 
tion is gross, open, palpable. The 
husband and his mother-in-law tell 
different stories to account for their 
behaviour to the wife. The stories 
are flatly contradictory and each says 
the other is mad. The puzzle for the 
audience is to find the mad one. To 
clear up the matter, the wife herself 
is brought in and questioned. She 
enters heavily veiled (why?), tells 
the truth (if it zs the truth) in a 
ambiguous form of words, and 
promptly exits before any one can 
cross-question her. Why this final 
mystification? For no earthly reason 
that I can discover except that Pirand- 
ello has grown so in love with his 
own puzzle that he cannot bear to 
solve it, and prefers to send _ his 
audience away still in the dark. 

This, I submit to Signor Pirandello, 
is no way to behave. 


Music and Economics 


(Continued from page 76) 


asmuch as the watchword in all mod- 
ern music is “international sympathies 
by purely national methods’, it is not 
improbable that American composers 
of the advanced school may learn from 
the live Europe to turn their faces 
westward. For if their work is to be 
of any cultural profit, they must oc- 
cupy themselves with the experiments, 
the trials and errors, the pondering of 
local problems in style and sonority, 
that are a necessary prelude to the 
perfection of any original manner. 

Certainly there is no lack of musical 
raw material for such experiment. 
Patrons are plentiful, at least on a 
piece-work basis. And the opposition 
of a popular party is exactly the 
impetus needed. 

The lack of stable acoustic con- 
ventions for small orchestra music is 
the only immediate difficulty. When a 


composer sits down to write such a 
work, he must begin by doing much 
acoustic guessing, just as a rug-maker 
who wanted to weave carpets for a 
house net yet designed would have 
to take a long chance on sizes. Com- 
posers are wise to keep one foot in 
the symphonic field until the fashion 
for chamber-music becomes more se- 
cure than it is at present, because the 
conditions of writing for the large 
orchestras are moderately dependable. 
Indeed, the working out in America 
of any intellectual or modernist pro- 
gram waits just now upon the es- 
tablishment of new halls and new 
habits of private entertainment. And 
its final achievement will be con- 
tingent less upon the talent of our 
musicians, for of that there is really 
no question, than upon real-estate 
values and the stock market. 
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Quelques Fleurs— 
Ps agg 20%. 
7-50; 1 0%) $4.00 


Mon —— 0z., 
.00; 1 O7., $4.253 
Vy 'ox., $2.25. 








































5 ~~~- that brings b 
wad ils Christmas Gift — 


HAT does she find on Chiistmas morning? Jewelry, 

furs, ingenious trifles. A new motor car. A dog with 
a pedigree like a Chinese mandarin. Books from old friends. 
Cards by the hundreds . . . These things belong to: her but. 
she will remain apart from them—aloof, unreachable. 


Yet there is a package —ah!—her scissors cut the ribbons 
with an eagerness she doesn’t understand. Something whis- 
pers to her, through the walls of the gay French box .. 


It is her gift from Houbigant, that artist in the mysteries 
of perfume—and makeup. It is beautiful in itself—in form, 
color and texture. And Beauty speaks through it—and will 
speak through her. In perfumes more caressing than words. 
In tones and tints that will become her own, to make love- Y\ 
liness lovelier ... She feaves the other gifts lying there, ‘ ga 







i 


while she opens the crystal flask . . . 
<a te 


e = _ 
Subtilité, newest French 
origination. In Buddha 
package—$12.50. 


PARIS 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., 16 W. 49th Street, New York HOUBIGANT, Lrd., 46 St. Alexandre Street, Montreal Pricey tuoted oe ly 


S.A, 
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po Wise planning 


“Two 





incomes are 





—~ certain progress 





HE professional man should take care to 

supplement his present income by the in- 
come from well-chosen securities. Wise in- 
vesting now means less worry and more comfort 
later on. 


Ill-considered speculations, needless spend- 
ing—both heavy drains on resources—find no 
place in the planning of a second income. That 
is why the consistent bond buyer has so much | 
to show for his effort. 








Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to 
analyze your requirements and suggest suitable 
offerings. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS +» ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 


wha +72 wh q] e of phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 

17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
a differ ence just authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
BY f ew cents m ake artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


























eNtw DUCO-PERIOD in. FURNITURE 


in which the design and daca no Pri outlast the Finish. 
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With DUCO original beauty never orows dim 














Duco adds to furniture the element of lasting 
satisfaction. It is an all-enduring, satiny finish 
created and made only by du Pont. 


Steam or boiling liquids do not mar it, heavy 
objects leave no impressions; it will not chip, 
crack or check; does not print or get sticky. 


And its original, lustrous beauty always remains 
under the simple care of a damp cloth. 


In the future, look for the assuring tag, ‘‘fin- 
isked with Duco’’, on furniture that you buy. 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture. Finish 


*RIENDS no longer enthuse ovcr the beauty of your furni- 
k ture forthe first few fleeting days. . . then remain politely 
silent... For the checking, chipping and dulling which 
used to come with age, cannot occur with Duco —the 
enduring finish. Its original newness remains undimmed, 
its satiny lustre unmarred — continually bespeaking both 
good taste and goed furniture. . . Protected by Duco, the 
furniture you buy to-day lives on in its original beauty . 

a cherished heirloom of many to-morrows. 

















Duco is already being used by more than 70 
furniture manufacturers. 

Duco-finished furniture can be bought from 
practically every progressive furniture dealer. 


Complete information regarding Duco will be 
sent upon request. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Chemical Products Division, Parlin, 
N. J., Everett, Mass., Chicago, IIl., or San 
Francisco, Cal.; Flint Paint & Varnish Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Mn deVore Hosiery one gives smartness, 
beauty,and lasting comfort complementing 
3 good taste. deVore Hosiery for men, women, 
and children is a happy apparel remembrance 






SOLE DISTRIBUTERS~KRUEGER TOBIN COMPANY —/MPORTERS —.NEW YORK CITY 
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TRAIL PED AT FASHION PARK 
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A LONG, FULL, BROAD-SHOULDERED OVERCOAT EXECUTED IN CUSTOM-SHOP WEAVES OF LIGHT 
WHICH HAS BEEN CUT OVER A COMFORTABLE TONE AND HANDSOME TEXTURE, WHICH 
AND DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH PATTERN. WERE SELECTED IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND: MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


[FIDNCIHITLIRAY 


Fifth Avenue at 46" Street 
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Open Cars $5250, Closed Cars $7000, at Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 





Dual-Valve SIX , 
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dhe HORSE GUARDS ~A blend. 


a meld, a fuzion! Very British, yet car. 
acteristically American ~ Sturdy, stocky , 
and substantial ~ Fit for the Fall y 
and Winter wardrobe of the most 
meticulus ~Imported Moor Calf on 
a special spring last that wil 
not crease hevily or bite ~ 


The Shoes ora Catalog by Mail. 


¢, Johnward 


ri.en’s Shoes 


General Offises :191 Hudson street 
New York City 


New York Shops Philadelphia Shop 


1401-03 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo Times square ; 
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no breaking in. 


alignment. 


a new found joy. 


permitted tired muscles to relax and all 





muscles. 





The Shoe thats Different” 


OT in over fifty years of shoe-making have 
we made or heard of a shoe calling forth the 
enthusiasm with which Foot-Joy shoes were received. The 
shoe is only a year old but it took nearly half a century to dis- 
cover a method to construct it in its present form. 

As smart and stylish a shoe as ever graced a shoe store 
window or the foot of the most discriminating wearer, it has 
a dozen corrective features built into it. Men who rrided them- 
selves on having perfect feet have written us that they never 
really knew what it was to have absolute foot comfcrt until 
they put on Foot-Joys. “Put on” is correct for Foot-Joys require 


A different last, right and left heels; supports to prevent 
rolling of the arch from side to side; rigid where the foot is 
rigid; flexibility where it bends; perfect balance maintained 
for every step by a new scientific last design that places the 
end to end and side to side weight bearing points in corrective 


That briefly is what Foot-Joy Shoes are. For those suffering 
from foot ailments, a sure relief. For those who want style with 
the guarantee that their feet will be kept in a normal condition, 


Regardless of what you are wearing now we are fosi- 
tive that Foot-Joy Shoes will prove of greater comfort. 
Remember that no one corrective feature unless linked 
with others can give you permanent relief. 
Send for the Foot- Joy book. It gives you details of 
the shoe and also valuable advice in shoe fitting. We 
can supply you with Foot-Joy Shoes, direct if you 
are unable to secure them from your dealer. 


Fiev & Fut Co. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Also Makers of 
Tue Burt Prexarp “Korrect Shape” 


vAnd nalomif, Shoes for Men 


“When you see a man walking 
with his head on cne_ side or with 
one shoulder higher than the 
other, he is trying to correct a 
faulty balance from defective 
feet made so by improper shoes. 
“Faulty balance in a_ building 
would make it topple over.” 





A 
The comfort of an old shoe is misleading. The shoe has broken down and i | 

w others to work. The Foot-Joy shoe 
takes the strain from all leg muscles. Your balance is right without using leg 











VANITY FAIR 


The Silver Hilt 


(Continued from page 74) 


abroad at the moment. But the beau- 
tiful chatelaine was keeping house 
with thirty-three pretty and charming 
ladies-in-waiting. Bibor had hunted 
here before, but the women had 
merely made sport of him. But now 
they awaited him with an_ excited 
anticipation, difficult to explain. Even 
the thirty-three ladies-in-waiting acted 
as if they were receiving a visit from 
Count Bibor. They all boasted they 
were not afraid of the silver hilt. 
But the chatelaine put a stop to the 
discussion while she, herself, a para- 
gon of virtue who zealously guarded 
the morals of her ladies-in-waiting, 
received Count Bibor. She was loung- 
ing on a soft couch when Bibor en- 
tered. She rose gracefully to greet 
him and asked him to be seated near 
her. “Red” smiled wickedly and sat 
down. According to the knightly 
custom, he held his sword between his 
knees. The lady, who so far dared 
not look at the sword, now furtively 
glanced at it. She saw that the sword 
finished in a simple silver hilt, in- 
stead of one set with precious stones. 
The silver had a dull sheen which 
shone uncannily in the semi-darkness 
of the room. Unknown to them, the 
thirty-three ladies-in-waiting were 
peeping from behind the heavy cur- 
tains. All were trembling with excite- 
ment and the Count, whom they used 
to deride, now seemed to appear dan- 
gerous to all of them. 

“A fine day,” said “Red”. 

“Yes, a fine day,” replied the lady, 
slightly relieved as she saw that the 
Count did not put his hand on the 
hilt. 

“Neither hot nor cold,” said the 
Count. 

“Neither hot nor cold,” said the 
lady, who was really very beautiful. 

“Tt 7s warm in the daytime but the 
nights are chilly,” said “Red” softly, 
“The mights are chilly, but this sun- 
set is the finest I have ever seen. There 
is no finer sunset than the one, which 
one spends in the company of a lovely 
woman.” Then he put his large hairy 
hand quietly on the silver hilt. 

The lady seemed, for a moment, 
startled. The heavy curtain moved 
almost imperceptibly. The women be- 
hind it shuddered pleasantly. 

“He put his hand on it,” they 
whispered to one another. 

The lady now could not withdraw 
her eyes from the hands which rested 


on the hilt. Bibor spoke further 
banalities, but the lady was too pre. 
occupied to hear what he was saying, 

The thought rose to her mind, “A 
stupid superstition. Why should I look 
atts?” 

Still she could not withdraw her 
eyes, 

The Count drew his chair nearer 
and pressed the hilt convulsively. The 
lady started in alarm. 

“You aren’t frightened of me?” 
the Count asked, smiling. “I do not 
want to hurt you, no—on the con- 
trary—” 

“Perhaps, it would be better—” 
whispered one lady-in-waiting to the 
others a moment later, “if we left 
them to themselves—” 


“Well, what is the chemical pro- 
portion: asked a Baron in dark blue 
when, ten years later, Magister Con- 
radus was dying. The Baron had just 
ransomed the scholar from Count 
Bibor for a hundred thousand ducats, 
for he, too, paid attention to the 
ladies and had observed that the Court 
Bibor had in ten years, gathered unto 
himself all the desirable women of 
the Court—all because of the silver 
hilt. 

“Tell me, what the chemical pro- 
portion is?” 

“Hell, there is no chemical propor- 
tion,” groaned the Magister as he lay 
in bed, “silver hilt, tin spurs, golden 
hob nails, any other rubbish, it’s all 
the same. The chemical proportion is 
that a man should be sure of his con- 
quest. There is no escape from him 
who approaches in this manner. He 
must believe firmly in the silver hilt 
or else the woman will not believe 
in it. Silver hilt, tin spurs, golden hob 
nails, good manners, beauty, courage, 
discretion are all one. But now that 
I have told you this, Baron, you will 
go in vain to prey on women for you 
no longer have any faith in the silver 
hilt. ‘The women will know at once 
that you are not sure of yourself and 
you will make a fool of yourself 
everywhere you go Bar .. .” 

He could not finish the sentence, for 
the Baron had knocked him on the 
head with a poker. Conradus would 
have died in another ten minutes any- 
way, but the Baron preferred it this 
way. Thus died Magister Conradus 
Super-Pollingerianus, swindling grey- 
beard, for the noble cause of Truth. 


In The Grand-stand 


(Continued from page 72) 


head!!! 

Loory: O Boy, Lookid at will ya? 
Ten yards!!! 

Mrs. FEITLEBAUM: So de whole 
hotel was wandering wots de rizzon 
from wot it could be mocks by de 
child on de faze—You know dey 
was a leedie noivous it shouldn’t be 
maybe a cottagious dizzize—like 
mizzles odder scollet fivver—So I 
esked her so I sad! Hm, I bag you 
parron Meesus Yifnif, wots de met- 
ter wot its by de child mocks on de 
faze—Could be maybe a seeckness? — 
So she gives me a hexplination so— 
De chilt was stending by de shoe- 


maker in de store so de shoemaker 
hed it a ettech from hay-fivver so he 
gave gradually a snizze so it flow out 
from him a mout-full tacks wot itch 
one it stock by de chilt in d2 faze— 
So it rimmained dere de mocks on de 
faze—So I sad Hm— 

Loory: Hey pop! C’mon_ the 
games over—Mom—Hey kid, C’mon 
pick up your ears—Y’wanna sleep 
here— 

IstporE: Ba ba—kid I go to the 
gabe dext week! 

(SMACK) !!!!! 

Mrs. FEITLEBAUM: Mowriss not 
in de head! 
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The Yarmouth 


In this slenderizing ‘‘tube’’ overcoat, 
English style tendencies find authentic 
expression in broader shoulders and 
peak lapels. Scotland, England and 
America contributed their finest loom- 
ings to the tailoring of The Yarmouth. 





Your request for our style brochure 
will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER_N.Y. 











AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 





VANITY FAIR 


Standardization 


(Continued from page 68) 


that every undergraduate looked 
exactly like his neighbor. Every set of 
hairs was parted exactly in the center; 
every suit contained an_ identical 
number of buttons, and terminated 
at the same angle in lapels; every 
pair of trousers was of a uniform 
width; every pair of brogues weighed 
a similar number of pounds. Each 
figure moved with the same hollow- 
chested, inclined walk, and now and 
again scuffed a bit to some syncopa- 
tion which he hummed to himself. 

Illusius now addressed himself to a 
student with five thicknesses of spec- 
tacles upon his nose. The man was 
named Studius, and he wore a big gold 
key which had been given him be- 
cause he had a better memory than 
the rest, and could quote facts on an 
examination instead of thinking. This 
represented the highest ideal of learn- 
ing in Avernus. 

“We are anxious to enter the Ideal 
University,” said Illusius, “and we 
should be obliged if you would show 
us the way.” 

“You must first go to the Effi- 
ciency Office,” replied Studius. “I 
myself am going in that direction 
now, if you would care to accompany 
me.” And so Illusius fell in beside 
this pleasant stranger. 

“Who is this fellow Socrates?” he 
asked as they walked together. ‘ “Oh 
he was a professor here once,” re- 
plied Studius, “but he published some 
opinions that were not the opinions 
of Avernus, and he was asked to leave 
by President Mammon. <A_ mere 
radical.” 

“T see,” said Illusius. 

They now passed a vast room, like 
the center of a Department Store, 
where men and women were buying 
remnants at a huge bargain counter, 
and glaring signs over the cash regis- 
ters offered Special Sales to the crowd 
of customers: “Special Offer: One 
yard of Algebra given free with 
every pound of Ethics.” “Trade 
with Avernus—the World’s Greatest 
Department Store!” “Today: Strict- 
ly Fresh Philosophy, made on our 
own premises.” “Trade with Aver- 
nus—unusual bargains!” “Religion 
in air-tight tins; just add equal parts 
of water and serve.” “Trade with 
Avernus—we do not deliver!” 
“Ready-Made History for sale here; 
personally inspected by the President.” 
“Trade with Avernus—no credit to 
anybody!” “Politics: altered to fit.” 

“That is the University,” explained 
Studius proudly. “You see you can 
buy anything you want there, on a 
cash-and-carry basis.” 

“Is there a wide choice of subjects 
in the undergraduate curriculum?” 
asked Illusius. 

“There is none whatsoever,” re- 
plied Studius. “A student is given 
each year one cubic book, which meas- 
ures just five feet long by five feet 
wide by five feet high. All the facts 
contained therein must be taken out 
and laid side by side by the student 
in the form of a chain, and during 
the semester passed slowly in thru 
his left ear and out thru his right 
ear. The Faculty simply exists to see 
that the chain is kept moving. At 
the end of a year an Examination is 


> 


held, in which these facts are rear- 
ranged by the student in the cubic 
form, and given back to the Faculty 
again.” 

“Are the Faculty present at these 
Examinations?” asked Illusius. “Of 
course,” replied Studius. “All the 
Examinations are given under the 
Honour System, and so it is obviously 
necessary for the Faculty to be there 
to see that the Honour is upheld.” 

Illusius said very little, because he 
was thinking. If this had been dis- 
covered, he would have been prompt- 
ly hurled out of Avernus. 

“This is the Chapel,” said Studius, 
pointing to a huge building con- 
structed liké a stadium. ‘The princi- 
pal religion of Avernus is A thleticant, 
and every noon we gather together to 
pray for the eligibility of, God, the 
Captain, God, the Quarterback, and 
God, the Holy Coach. Then we take 
up a collection, which is presented to 
God in the form of a scholarship.” 

“Who is this?” questioned I]lusius, 
indicating a student who was obvi- 
ously a literary man because he wore 
his hair down his back, and in addi- 
tion had large asses’ ears behind which 
he carried his pens and pencils. 

“He is Vacuus,” replied Studius, 
“and he is the editor of The Daily 
Hokum, our undergraduate newspa- 
per. He is called the perfect Editor, 
because he is strong in the Editorial 
Virtues of obedience and a lack of 
curiosity into the reasons and causes; 
and possesses in great abundance 
Editorial Words which are pleasant 
and safe. He is even now carrying 
a copy of tomorrow’s Editorial to be 
approved by the Secretary of Expedi- 
ency,” added Studius impressively, as 
Vacuus entered a narrow passageway, 
“for this is the Efficiency Office at 
last.’ And so saying he ushered 
Illusius through a heavy iron door. 

The door had no sooner closed be- 
hind him than Illusius felt himself 
overcome by the sodden stench of 
burning flesh; and his ears were deaf- 
ened by agonized cries which seemed 
to issue from hot steel moulds located 
along the walls of the Outer Office. 
He grew faint in the horrid confusion. 

When Illusius re-opened his eyes, 
he found himself laid out on an oper- 
ating table, while his measurements 
were being taken carefully by a half 
dozen men in white robes and hoods. 
The Secretary of Expediency hovered 
about, rubbing his hands and beaming 
through his glasses. 

“Let me up!” shouted  Illusius, 
struggling to his feet. 

“Everything is quite all right,” 
smiled the Secretary calmly. ‘We 
have your measurements, and a mould 
will be vacant in a few moments, 
I am not at all sure from the mea- 
surements we have taken whether you 
will ever be an Avernian; but rest 
assured that we shall do our best. . . .” 

“Good God, what is that shrieking 
outside?” gasped Illusius. 

“Some new students are being fitted 
into the Avernian mould,” replied the 
Secretary with a smile. ‘They are 
badly out of proportion, and we are 

putting them through the super-heating 
process in hope of melting them into 
(Continued on page 118) 
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A few of the 
great artists whose 
authorized recordings 

may be heard 

only on the 


DUO-ART 


PADEREWSKI 
HOFMANN 
BAUER 
DE PACHMANN 
GABRILOWITSCH 
GANZ 
GRAINGER 

CORTOT 

BACHAUS 
NOV AES 
FRIEDMAN 
MYRA HESS 
LANDOWSKA 
STRAVINSKY 


HERE are certain of life’s pleasures, which 

| require trained perception fully to enjoy. 

Music is one of these, probably the great- 

est; and one where training to hear its beautiful 
messages, pays the greatest return. 


This 


A few of the many 
famous Educational 
Institutions where the 
DUO.-ART is in daily 


" classroom use: 


GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF Music, London 


PARIS 
CONSERVATOIRE 


CONSERVATORY 
OF WARSAW, Poland 


SACRED COLLEGE 
OF Music, Rome 


EASTMAN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
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ws 
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The Duo-Art blends 
happy hours with untold cultural 
inspiration. 


The DUO-ART “Reproducing ‘Piano 


In the great educational institutions of the 
world, this instrument—the Duo-Art Reproducing 
Piano—is in daily classroom use. Through it the 
students learn style, interpretation, and musical 
appreciation. 
training the Duo-Art Piano provides. To 


what music in the home has always meant—happi- 
ness, entertainment, quickened spirits—it adds the 
vital element of culture. It trains appreciation in 


In countless homes throughout the world it is 
also teaching —sometimes imperceptibly —some- 
times consciously directed but always surely. 





young and old, in the — way 
frequent hearing. It repro 
performances of fine music. 
of the masters to the fireside. 


LONDON 


through 
uces scholarly, correct 
It brings the playing 


Added to its joy-bearing mission, music has 
taken on infinitely greater home importance through 
the invention and rapidly extending adoption of 
the Duo-Art. 

The Duo-Art is obtainable in the 
STEINWAY - STECK - world-famous WEBER - WHEELOCK - STROUD - AEOLIAN Grand and Upright Pianos 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments in the World 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


PARIS MADRID 


MELBOURNE SYDNEY 
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Be on your guard 
for signs of Pyorrhea 


Just as the stability of a building is 
dependent upon its foundations, so 
healthy teeth depend upon healthy 
gums. 

Bleeding gums are the first sign of 
Pyorrhea’s approach. Then they be- 
gin to recede and the healthy pink 
color gives place to a pale, whitish 
tint. Soon the teeth are loosened, pus 
pockets form and drain their poisons 
through the system, often causing 
serious diseases. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a most ef- 
fective agent in the fight against this 
insidious disease. It contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astrin- 
gent (as used by the dental profes- 
sion) to ntutralize oral poisons, and 
keep the gums in a firm, strong, 
healthy condition. Also, it cleans and 
whitens the teeth and keeps the 
mouth sweet, clean and wholesome. 
Even if you don’t care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least start 
using Forhan’s once a day. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s Forthe Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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4 out of 5 


are victims 


The fight against Pyorrhea is 
a fight against overwhelming 
odds. Statistics prove that 
four out of every five over 40 
—and thousands younger, 
too—pay Pyorrhea’s dreade 
toll. Will you? 









Just as the stability of a 
building is dependent upon 
a firm foundation, so are 
healthy teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums ¢ 







































VANITY FAIR 


“The Cliff Dwellers”: By Bellows 


(Continued from page 55) 


have more news of the united work- 
ers of the world—with the accent 
on the workers—and their unions 
and what they are going to do when 
sufficiently organized—take over the 
reins of government, for instance 
(by work, of course) squelch the cou- 
pon clipper and the drone—turn New- 
port and Southampton into summer 
fresh air camps for workers’ wives 
and their children and make this 
world what the united workers of the 
world now imagine it ought to be. 

But Mr. Bellows, as you see, like 
every true artist, is unconcerned as to 
that. What will be, will be. In- 
stinctively and truly he senses the now. 
One feels at once in looking at this 
remarkable picture, the fatuousness of 
theories; the niéaninglessness of what 
is to be tomorrow since we know the 
unexplained and unjustified hells that 
have been in the past—the fatuous- 
ness—not so much of effort (for we 
know that must be and we cannot 
escape it)—as of plans and theories 
in regard to the millenium—the per- 
fect day that is to be. Hell—what 
difference can it make to these what 
their children’s children are going to 
enjoy—or are not to enjoy—South- 
ampton and Newportas workers, fresh 
air resorts—or marching goose-step 
fashion to the orders of communism 
or big business. Their day is here 
and now. 

Here and now they stew and sweat 
in a slum and into which, by no 
particular willing of their own, they 
were born. And unless the favorably 
fortuitous shall chance their way, 
here they will remain. The Boy 
Scouts I know. And the Y. M. C. A. 
The K. of C. and the Y. W. C. A. 
But I also notice no birth control. 
And no interference with ignorant, 


blatant, sectarian education, and no 
way as yet to turn a dub or a dunce 
into a brainy person. Hence here they 
will remain, the most of them for 
want of brains. Father Flaherty says 
that the Pope can forgive their sins 
and send them into heaven. And they 
believe it. Isadore Spingarn or Henry 
James Dibble, socialists both, assure 
them that the rich. are crooks—as 
mostly they are. Itinerant religionists 
of one brand and another assure them 
that God is a giant fifty feet tall with 
full Mormon whiskers; that the 
heavenly gates are of genuine mother 
of pearl. They believe or will,—it 
all depends on the teller that peruna 
cures rheumatism; that an old Italian 


* woman with a wall eye can bewitch 


you; that Coolidge is a great man. 
In other words you can tell them any- 
thing and they will believe it. But 
—they never heard of Darwin until 
Bryan mentioned him; the sciences 
and the arts for them don’t exist—only 
their material pictures here and there. 
The corner grocer, the plumber, 
the undertaker, the oil station man, 
Jimmie Walker, Tammany Hall, 
Mayor Hylan, Father Doherty— 
make up their sum of knowledge. 
These they know—also that Christ 
will save them, maybe. 

But Mr. Bellows with his palette 
and brush and a piece of canvas 
twenty-eight by thirty-eight evokes it 
all out of that inner intuition which 
is deeper and finer than all the schools 
and all the slums with such crowds 
as these. By contrast they are mere 
shadows—flotsam and jetsam on the 
tides of time. And to him who knows 
he has addressed himself. And by the 


‘same token it needs not this crude at- 


tempt of mine at an interpretation. 
On page 55 is the painting itself. 


Standardization 


(Continued from page 116) 


the proper shapes. Of course if we 
are unsuccessful, they will be no good 
for anything else,” sighed the Secre- 
tary of Expediency. 

“What are those?” asked Illusius 
faintly, peering through the door at 
three huge moulds standing against 
a wall. These moulds differed from 
the other moulds he had noticed, be- 
cause the portions which held the 
heads of the occupants were square. 
More men in white robes and hoods 
were turning screws to reduce the size 
of these steel cubes; and as the screws 
tightened the cries of the occupants 
grew fainter and fainter. 

“Those are several members of the 
Faculty,” smiled the Secretary pleas- 
antly. “They allowed their brain- 
cells to grow too big, and President 
Mammon has asked me to reduce 
them to the proper size.” 

“What is the proper size?” mur- 
mured Illusius. “President Mam- 
mon’s,” replied the Secretary. 

The smoke from burning flesh 
which had obscured the other wall 
now lifted slightly for the first time, 
and Illusius saw many red-hot moulds 
which other men in white robes and 
hoods were endeavoring to close by 


the use of sledge-hammers. When 
a portion of the body protruded it 
was efficiently removed by a quick 
stroke of a hammer. In the mean- 
time a steady rain of blows on the 
sides of the moulds was reducing their 
contents to a jelly which, the Secre- 
tary was confident, would assume the 
Avernian mould when it cooled. 
“And these?” asked Illusius faintly. 


“Some outcasts from another 
world,” smiled the Secretary. “They 
called themselves students of the 


Greatest University. .. .” 

With a yell of horror Illusius 
dashed into the Outer Office, and 
knocked over the moulds; and with 
the mangled forms of his comrades 
he fled from Avernus. 

oe se la 

As they dashed into the street they 
met Socrates, waiting as he had 
promised, 

“Did you say this was the Ideal 
University?” gasped Illusius. 

“I did,” said Socrates, 

“I am afraid we cannot be satisfied 
here. Can you tell us how to find the 
University of Heaven?” 

Socrates turned away _ slowly. 
“There are no Universities in Heaven.” 
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for } Motor Car 


S a Christmas gift for any 
man who smokes, it would 
be hard to imagine any- 

thing more suitable than SMO- 
KIT. Here in one small, attrac- 
tive cleanly article is a world of 
comfort and convenience. A 
place for eight to ten cigars, a 
package of cigarettes, a box of 
matches, and a large removable 
ash container. 


While the chief attraction of 
SMO-KIT is the fact that it 
places at one’s finger tips every’ 
thing needed in smoking, it also 
will be valued as an adornment 
to either home or office. SMO- 
KIT is finely made entirely of 
metal, handsomely finished in 
choice of black, maroon or green 
crystal enamel with decorative 
bands in nickel silvered effect. 

Note to husbands: Of course 

it won’t do to hint openly but 

you might try leaving this copy 

of Vanity Fair, open at this 


page, some place where it’s 
fairly sure to be seen 


American Brass Novelty Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Dealers: If you are not now handling SMO-KIT, 
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(Continued from page 60) 


which motion pictures must take in 
the future, we are building our next 
picture to conform to it. I do not 
mean to hint that when this new pic- 
ture is complete, it will signify the 
dawning of a new era in the motion 
picture industry, or that a glad chorus 
of voices will immediately proclaim 
that the motion picture has at last 
come into its own. 

For reasons before stated, we have 
for some time ceased as much as possi- 
ble from the practice of taking stories 
from books. A book has sometimes 
given us an initial idea or impulse, 
but in only three of our last eight 
pictures have we followed any written 
story. The fact that a story has been 
successful in its literary form gives 
no guarantee whatever that its ef- 
fectiveness can be translated to the 
screen. In fact, I think the presump- 
tion is more commonly against it. 

So far as I know, the screen has 
never caught and reflected the real 
spirit of piracy,—as one finds it, for 
instance, in the books of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the paintings of Howard 
Pyle, or the models of Dwight Frank- 
lin. The romance of buccaneering, 
with all its colours and odours, its 
breath of the sea, its swinging, croon- 
ing, shrieking rhythm has escaped. 
Our story may do no better, but it is 
at least born and cradled in the ocean. 
It is not a land story carried out to 
sea. The action, with the exception 
of one sequence which runs along 
the sands, will all take place on the 
water, 

Very well, you may say, but what 
of it? What has piracy got to do 
with the development of motion pic- 
tures, and how is all this going to 
give to pictures the impressionistic 
quality, for which we are striving? 
Having asked myself this searching 
question, I am not’ sure now that I 
can answer it. But I will try. 

In the first place by colour. This 
ingredient has been tried and rejected 
countless times. It has always met 
overwhelming objections. Not only has 
the process of coloured motion picture 
photography never been perfected, but 
there has been a grave doubt whether, 
even if properly developed, it could 
be applied without detracting more 
than it added to motion picture tech- 
nique. The argument has been that it 
would tire and distract the eye, take 
attention from acting and facial ex- 
pression, blur and confuse the action. 
In short it has been felt that it would 
militate against the simplicity and 
directness which motion pictures derive 
from the unobtrusive black and white. 
These conventional doubts have been 
entertained, I think, because no one 
has taken the trouble to dissipate them. 
A similar objection was raised, no 
doubt, when the innovation of scenery 
was introduced on the English stage,— 
that it would distract attention from 
the actors. (A very handy distraction 
at times, too.) 

Personally I could not imagine 
piracy without colour. If I had chosen 
a different kind of a story, a Dickens’ 
story for example, using anything but 
black and white might have been a 
distinct impropriety. But this pirate 


story seemed to cry for colour. I sup. 
pose that is the reason why we gave 
ourselves up, with renewed vigour, to 
experimentation with a colour process, 
We have been at work on it now for 
several months, and it has proved en. 
tirely satisfactory. (Without any de. 
sire to magnify the labours involved 
in making pictures,-I wonder what 
thut portion of the public who believe 
that motion pictures are ground out 
in a slap-dash, hit-or-miss fashion, 
would think if they could watch the 
infinite pains in preparation, the hun- 
dreds of ideas conceived and aban- 
doned, the technical devices, the re- 
search, the combing of the world for 
specialized talent of various sorts,— 
the vast energy that go into a single 
picture. These unfortunately do not 
always show in the completed product, 
For we are still bunglers. But we are 
trying.) 

In experimenting with this colour 
process, we have made some interest- 
ing discoveries. One is that the sensj- 
tized camera picks up colour so avidly 
that the problem is not to feed it 
enough colour, but to tone this down 
to soft neutral shades. To furnish it 
with strong colour is to embarrass it 
with riches for it catches all kinds of 
tints that escape the human eye. To 
reproduce vivid, flaming colour would 
have, besides, all the objections that 
have been mentioned. We are deal- 
ing, then, in dull greens, in silver, and 
in chrome yellows, in backgrounds of 
gray-green seas, gray sand dunes and 
skies washed in neutral tones that re- 
flect and harmonize with the effects 
below. The total effect is rather 
warmth than colour. More glow than 
actual pigmentation. There is noth- 
ing flamboyant that leaps out to in- 
flame the eye. 

But this is the really important dis- 
covery: the°camera under the influence 
of colour acquires a softer lens, blurs 
sharp edges and contours, and instead 
of recording pitilessly what it sees, 
beautifies and glorifies like the eye of 
the idealist. In short, we are achieving 
that effect of impressionistic painting 
which I have mentioned. We are see- 
ing with a little more than the physical 
eye. 

To ask myself another qucstion, 
why do we want to blur boundaries, 
soften effects, lift men and scenes a 
little way from the solid earth, deal 
in fantasy rather than in fact, and in 
brief, interfere with the stark and 
merciless realism of the ordinary 
camera: 

Simply because this is what the 
motion picture can do better than any 
other medium of expression. When it 
deals in realism, in the plain record of 
events, or in analysis, it is likely to 
suffer in comparison with other fo:ms 
of expression better equipped to han- 
dle realities. But when it comes to 
fantasy, to imagination running riot 
and invoking images which deny 
homage to words and their uses, to a 
reflection of life not precisely as it 
is but as we would like to see it,-~ 
this is where the screen excels. 

The very nature of screen projection 
is illusory and fantastic. On the stage, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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(Continued from page 


we have solid, flesh-and-blood people, 
whom we can see, hear and touch, if 
we had an opportunity. They must 
therefore obey certain conventions of 
behaviour, and their actions must pro- 
ceed from cause to effect almost with 
the inevitability of a mathematical 
formula. They are so hemmed in by 
restrictions of common sense and plausi- 
bility, but our screen apparitions suf- 
fer no such imprisonment. The very 
fact that they are before us at all has 
in it a suggestion of unreality and 
magic. They are quivering phantoms 
in a land of make-believe, and we 
know that one little obstruction in the 
machinery of projection will reduce 
them to nothing. They are of the air 
and not the earth, and we cannot cir- 


cumscribe them with ordinary rules 
and regulations. 
But all this takes me far afield. 


Colouration, if properly applied, may 
heighten effects, strengthen the emo- 
tional value of screen imagery and 
bring it closer to the art of painting. 
Except for this manner of treatment, 
The Black Pirate, which is the name 
we have given our next picture, is 
neither particularly fantastic or un- 
real. I prefer to confine fantasy to 
outward treatment. Down below there 
is always some basis about as new and 
revolutionary as “Truth crushed to 
earth will rise again” or “Happiness 
must be earned.” The Black Pirate 
is a simple romance of piracy, moving 
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against a coloured background, and 
trying to capture the real spirit and 
flavour. 

I suppose I shall always be making 
romances which run toward the extra- 
ordinary and extravagant rather than 
“realistic” pictures woven out of the 
homespun of every day life. Not only 
do I think that the romantic province 
particularly belongs ‘to the screen, but 
that in the human mind there is always 
a flickering revolt against the ‘stifling 
actcalities of life and a desire to 
escape from them. The screen offers 
as pleasant an outlet for this spirit of 
rebellion as any. You can say, if you 
like, that the real things of life are 
bread and how to win it, real estate, 
subway trains and the vicissitudes of 
domestic life. But I prefer to think 
they are the dreams we live with. If 
you will take the stolid business man, 
whoce whole concern seems to be with 
the stock market, or whatever it may 
be, I will be willing to bet that in his 
moments of guarded leisure, he un- 
locks some secret chamber in his mind, 
and becomes a vagabond or adventur- 
er, walking the high road of romance, 
making love and slaying foes with 
the best of them. This takes me to the 
not undiscovered truth that we are all 
at heart children. At any rate I know 
that when a picture is complete, I 
like first to show it to an audience of 
children. If they like it, I am satisfied 
enough. 


The Advancing Season 


(Continued from page 44) 


character gradually and with a con- 
sistent crescendo which enables the ob- 
server to know, and to trust, that a 
tragic culmination is inevitable. The 
play is excellent—one of the very best 
—despite a slight tendency to over- 
emphasis and a false note or two. I 
will illustrate: At the end of the 
second act, Craig is sitting alone by 
the fire immediately after having 
smashed, in protest, one of the pagan 
idols of his sanctified ménage. Mrs. 
Craig calls down the stairs “What’s 
the matter, is the house falling down?” 
He answers “Perhaps it is” and then 
quite unnecessarily supplements this 
exceedingly satisfactory reply with the 
additional phrase “I am wondering”. 
This, however, is mere quibbling. Miss 
Chrystal Herne’s interpretation of the 
woman with the idée fixe is outstand- 
ing in a play which is generally well 
written, well acted and well set upon 
the stage. 

Alfred de Musset once wrote, in 
effect, that in three-fourths of mankind 
there is a poet who died too young. 
That is especially true of Ferenc Mol- 
nar, the Hungarian playwright who 
this season, by virtue of 
two plays, one old, one new, twice 
before the playgoing public. The 
Tale of the Wolf, a comedy ten years 
old, and inspired by the then new 
interest in psychoanalysis and “sup- 
pressed desires” was disastrously re- 
vived—it lasted a mere five per- 
formances in New York. This was by 


has come, 


no means the fault of Molnar or of 
the management which so gallantly 
selected the piece for revival for the 
play contains (especially in its second 
act) the deft manipulative feats of 
situation, and the penetrating insight, 
sharpened by subtle wit, which is Mol- 
nar at his best. The responsibility 
for the inordinately distressing per- 
formance contributed to the leading 
role, will not, I hope, fall entirely 
upon Miss Phyllis Povah who ap- 
peared in it. The direction seemed, 
to this observer at least, to be at fault 
at almost every turn in the production. 
It is perhaps of interest to report that, 
whereas in several European produc- 
tions the second act of The Tale of 
the Wolf was ensconced in a realistic 
setting, here the producers chose to 
emphasize the Freudian dream by en- 
closing it in a frosted setting pre- 
sumably modelled after some existent 
skating-rink probably for the benefit 
of those members of the audience 
who, because of physical disability, 
were unable to hear the author’s ob- 
vious “planting” of the dream. It 
has been said by experts, of this dream- 
play of Molnar’s, that the dream a3 
such is abnormal in presentation; that 
it is the dream of both husband and 
wife; that it is contradictory to a 
wish-fulfillment”, hence not a dream 
but a hallucination. This highly rec- 
ondite question in psychology, wil! 
no doubt interest all true lovers of the 
contemporary drama. 
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oo Silverware, in extent, 
splendor and quality, the most 
worthy showing that could be wished 
for. To see our present showing is 
to see everything there is produced 
in fine silverware. 


Sheffield Silver Tray, beautifully chased— 
grape border. Order by No. 1232. 
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This setting was designed by René Moulaert, the Belgian artist, 


for a music hall turn, or, 


in American, a vaudeville act 


A Young Belgian Decorator 


A Note by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


T HE oases in that vast Sahara of 
| the spirit, the International Ex- 
hibition of Decorative Arts at Paris, 
were few and far between. But here 
and there, from among the prevailing 
dulness, affectation and horror, there 
emerged a work of art that was as 
welcome to the parched soul as palm 
trees and a well of water. The the- 
atrical designs of M. René Moulaer: 
constituted one of these oases. Per- 
haps the most arresting of these’ was 
a design for The Tempest. 

The scene of The Tempest is laid 
on an island, and the idea of remote 
and magical insularity runs through 
the whole poem. Alone among stage 
designers, M. Moulaert has tried to 
interpret and make visible in his proj- 
ects this insular idea. In the centre 
of his stage he has built up, out of 
carefully designed prisms and surfaces, 
a little island capable of being turned 
on a pivot, and of which the different 
faces are intended to serve as settings 
for the various scenes. 

Those who know Brussels have been 
familiar for two or three years past 
with M. Moulaert’s work. The 
Théatre du Marais, a Belgian coun- 
terpart of the now, alas, defunet 
Vieux Colombier at Paris, has been re- 
markable for the sober originality of 


its settings, for which (at any rate 
sluring the first two years of its exist- 
ence) M. Moulaert was responsible. 
The Marais is a repertory theatre re- 
quiring constant changes of 
changes which are very expensive to 
make, if the producer aspires to any- 
thing more elaborate than the poverty- 
stricken simplicity of the ordinary 
repertory theatre. M. Moulaert solved 
this economic-artistic difficulty by build- 
ing into his scene a fixed architectural 
framework, consisting of wooden col- 
umns, judiciously disposed at different 
depths of the stage. By partitions 
which can be lowered from above and 
standardized panels which can be fitted 
into the spaces between the columns, 
the stage can be limited and divided 
in any way desired; and thus, out of a 
limited number of simple elements, an 
endless variety of scenes can be created. 

A designer of what may be called 
architectural stages, in the style of 
the Marais, M. Moulaert is equally 
at home among the wings and back- 
drops of an ordinary stage; an in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare and Wagner, 
he has alco 


sct=— 


devised a set of ad- 
mirably amusing settings for music 
hall turns. One of these, designed so 
as to emphasize the delirious motion 
of the trapezist, is reproduced above. 
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he will appreciate these smart new 
ties of Japanese shikii silk. They 
are loomed and tailored to our order. 
Twelve colors—navy, light blue, he- 
lio, purple, corn, yellow, light green, 
dark green, garnet, scarlet, rose and 
pink. Price, one—$1.75; three—$5. 
postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 








Dinner Suits 


Dinner clothes by Luxenberg are 
the strict interpretations of the 
style approved by well dressed 
men. Excellent wearing woolens. 
Notch or shaw collar. 


$39.50 
nat LUXENBERG « sro. 


37 Union Square New York 








Write for free style booklet 


A-Bout With Dempsey 


(Continued from page 51) 


rushed toward each other. Their fore- 
heads bumped together and the blood 
flowed. They clinched and in an in- 
stant Dempsey slammed five horrible 
rights above Brennan’s kidneys. 

“My God!” screamed a ringsider, 
“He'll break his back.” 

Brennan, his face distorted, wriggled 
his superb body away from the fiercely 
mauling pain. His lips were seen to 
move. No one knows what he said. 
He slashed a hard right above Demp- 
sey’s heart as the gong rang. 

At the opening of the next round 
Brennan’s water-glistening body flew 
across to meet Dempsey’s. That wild 
dash in the certain tornado of punish- 
ment was immense. It covered the 
epic Irishman with scream-maddened 
glory. Under the terrific thudding of 
gloves the building became a punch- 
bowl of silence. A right collided with 
Brennan’s jaw and he clinched. Rights 
and lefts slammed down on his back, 
but the wily Irishman knew that 
knockouts came not on a man’s back 
even from future champions. He 
clinched till his head cleared. 

This barbarous bombardment kept 
up until Brennan was forced to stop 
with an injured ankle. He lived to 
fight Dempsey again when he was the 
Champion of the World. He lost in 
the twelfth round. Dempsey has 
always had more trouble with men 
his own weight or even lighter than 


himself, such as Tommy Gibbons, 
Willie Meehan, Bill Brennan and 
Billy Miske. As rule, the bigger 


men fell quickest. But then he dropped 
many lighter men—Gunboat Smith in 
two rounds, Battling Levinsky in three 
rounds, and Terry Kellar in five rounds. 

Opinions differ as to who is the 
greatest pugilist in the history of the 


ring. My own idea is that Jack Demp- 
sey is the mightiest bruiser of all time. 

Peter Jackson the colored pugilist of 
thirty years ago would run him a close 
second. Bob Fitzsimmons would never 
meet Jackson. He openly admitted his 
tear of the great negro. As for John 
L. Sullivan, that blustering moron had 
wit enough to “draw the colour line” 
when Jackson’sname was mentioned. It 
was based on an innate fear of Jackson. 

James J. Corbett did have the cour- 
age to fight Peter Jackson. It was, how- 
ever, shortly before he defeated John L.. 
Sullivan for the title at New Orleans. 
Jackson was, at the time, a much older 
pugilist than Sullivan. But Corbett was 
only able to obtain a draw with the 
mighty negro after sixty-two rounds, 
It will be remembered that Corbett 
defeated Sullivan in twenty-one rounds. 

Dempsey has no high opinion of 
Harry Wills, his present negro chal- 
lenger. ‘“He’s all right, but he’s got 
a glass jaw, and he can’t sock very 
hard.” Dempsey always uses the word 
sock for hit. 

Neither does Dempsey have an 
exalted opinion of the many big for- 
eign pugilists now making reputations 
“None of those biz 
foreigners can fight. I don’t know 
why,” is the way he puts it. 

But whether Dempsey: will fight 
again or not is a moot question. He 
has been a pugilist since he was four- 
teen years old. It has been a long and 
stormy road. He is much in love with 
his beautiful wife. She believes in 
men being versatile. She wants him to 
be a motion picture actor. 

Was it not another belligerent gen- 
tleman of Roman days who loved a 
charming Egyptian lady and, because 
of her caresses, threw a world away? 


on our shores. 





SHOPS WHERE GIFTS 
Abercrombie & Fitch 
a 2 Avenue & 45th St. 


Charvet & Fils, Inc., 

653 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ae & 

i20 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Kaskel & Kaskel, 

567 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Lugene, Inc 
600 M adison Avenue, N. Y. 


F. R. Tripler & Co., 
Madison Avenue & 46th St., 
x. ¥. 


Saks-Fifth Avenue 
Fifth Avenue 


Cruger's, Inc 


8 East 45th St., 


Mark Cross Co. 


104 Fifth Avenue, 


DePinna Co. 


Exclusive Men’s 


Wear 


for Evening Occasions 


LIDO—PEAK—The ultra-fine in Dinner 
Coats as seen at the exclusive supper clubs and 
amongst the smart set. Favored by New York’s 


best dressed men. 


LIDO Tux $55. 





Exclusive Banks model. 


LIDO Ultra $65. 


LIDO—DRESS VEST—Expresses the dis- 





LIDO—DRESS VEST 





tinguished choice of discriminating men. 
White Pique, Black Satin, plain or fancy— 
with or without back. 


Price $12. 


By Mail $12.50. 
Grosgrain $14. 


Illustrated booklet sent you upon request 


562 Fifth Avenue, } NewYork 


Entrance on 46 


2 & doth S., N.Z. 


626 Fifth ‘Avenue, ie & 


MAY BE BOUGHT 
Nettleton Shoe Company, 
Madison Avenue & 45th St., 
mY. 


(801) K. S. Telegauge Company, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(802) Charles S. Kirkland, 


> oy 70 East 45th Street, New York 
mi: Z. City 

7 (803) Lowe Motor Supply Co., 
N. Y. 1723 oe ay, New York City 


(804) J 
Flint, 


‘.. Spark Plug Co., 
aicdigee 








3. ALTMAN & CO., New York 


ro 


KAY & ELLINGER, INC. 
The Monogram Match Co. 


MONOGRAM 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


MatcuH Packs 


With Your Own Initials 


cAn inexpensive refinement to replace the 
usual unsightly matches. 


3.50 ror 5() packs ~ 5.00 for | QQ packs 


Packed in a Tin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
619-F Madison Avenue, New York 
Wm. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 


” S$. AYRES & CO. -» Indianapolis FAM( U3 BARR COMPANY, St. Loui: 
BULLOCK’S, Los Angeles 
Distributors apply to 
BOF. Irving Place, New York 
319 De Bales Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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in Ancendance With Our Policy ee 
Consistently Selling for Less, 
We Present THE 


FAMOUS WOMEN’S DUPLEX 


FITTED CASES 


ve 


ws 





made of finest leathers, with a wide choice of 
fittings in ivory, shell or amber. — This 
quality of material and exquisite workman- 
ahi is usually found only in highest 9975 
priced cases. Sizes 16—18 inches. 
4 Mail Orders Filled. Booklet on Request A 
’ 
GROPPER’S ‘ 
FINE LUGGAGE 
337 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Bet. 43-44 St. (Hotel Biltmore) 
28-30 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 





4 Bet. sth Ave. and Broadway 
Charge accounts opened 
(Murray Hill 4603) 
ap sm cS ae 
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BEN BERNIE : 
: AND HIS ORCHESTRAS: 





BEN BERNIE wishes to 
announce that his orches- 
tras are available for dan- 
ces, proms and all social 
functions and_ entertain- 
ments. 

Definite dates may now be 
secured through his man- 
ager Herman Bernie, at his 
studios, 745 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, Circle: 
6299-6857. - 
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Announcing the resort shops of 
? 


Inc. 
IMPORTED HABERDASHERY 
SPORTS WEAR 
Market Square Building 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

May first 





November first 
AAR 


Hotel Flamingo 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


December fifteenth-April first 


Serving the sojourner 
in this our sixth season 


Throughout the twelve months 
32 Vernon Street 


Springfield. Massachusetts 


Mail inquiries invited 

















Silk Lined 
TUXEDO 
COAT 


and 
Trousers 
MADE 
to your 
Individual 
MEASURE 


‘30 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Henry A. 


RITCHIE 


Co., Inc. 
30 Church St. at Dey St. 
Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
New York 
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The Inconstant Moon 


(Continued from page 57) 


since she likes to play with moons and 
stars and foolish words, while GEORGE 
—alas, what does GEORGE like to play 


with? No one has ever found out. 
The moon now gambols fantas- 
tically at hide-and-seek with small, 


black taffeta clouds. A shred of silver 
neatly bisects GEORGE. 

RosEMARY: ‘There! 
ears are silver again. But I shudder 
against the moment when they will 
be black. If only I could decide, 
George! If only a sign, a bolt from 
heaven even, would tell me I must 
love you! 

She. lifts a tragic face to the dark 
wind, sighing, the wind echoes her 
sigh; again, less faintly, that sigh ts 
echoed in the far corner of the gar- 
den, She turns, Was it the wind? 
A bubble of moonlight, pricking 
through heavy clouds, dances from 
leaf to branch, illumines a little that 
patch of garden from which the sigh 
had drifted. It is empty. 

RosEMARY: Did you hear any- 
thing, George? I feel a presence in 
this garden. ar ce 

A wand of silver obscurely creeps 
along the grass and in its awidening 
shaft a portly figure is shadowed ; the 
bow, the quiver lightly sketched above 
a chubby shoulder, the wings a ragged 
shadow on the grass—then darkness. 

RosEMARY: A sign, George! But 
without a sign I would have 
loved you. I do love you, George. 

There is no answer. For, bathed 
abundantly in moonlight as the clouds 
disperse, GEORGE is —ever so lightly 
—sleeping. ROSEMARY, discovering, 
draws back’ with’ a brief, outraged 
cry as he awakens with a start. But 
she is already far down the path. 
He hurries after her into the darkness 
as another cloud sedately veils the 
moon. 

GEORGE: 
darling, really I did. 
Rosemary. 

Rosemary (over her shoulder) 
Are your ears silver now? 

GrorcE (in anguish) How should 
I know? Rosemary, wait for me— 

RoseMary: Dm sure they’re black 


Now your 


even 


Rosemary! I heard you, 
I wasn’t asleep. 





HESE 


$2.50 each. 


587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


For Christmas! ! 


yy 


smart accessories will 

constant reminders of your good taste 

and thoughtfulness. 
Paris we present: Abov 
sheerest French linen with hand rolled edge 
Lower Left—Solid colour barathea, 
light blue, dark blue, maroon and bottle green 
$3.50. Lower Right—Fine silk-crepe polka dot; 
white dots on blue or black, $3.50. Upper Left— 
The newest silver grey on black $4. Upper Right 
—Extra heavy silk striped buff on light blue, 
light blue on grey or rose on buff $6. 





Sent postpaid to you or to the 
recipient beautifully wrapped. 


Son & Sons 


Importers-Shirtmakers-Tailors 
Ritz Hotel, Miami, Florida 
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From London and 








—which settles it. With silver ears 
I might forgive a leaden tongue; 
with black ears, never! 

She hurries on, The moon, through 
dissolving mists, lays a sly, silver fin- 
ger upon GEORGE, 
upon himself with incredulous joy. 

GEORGE: See, Rosemary! I’m be- 
ing silver for you, dear. I don’t 
know when DPve been so silver in all 
my life before, Rosemary. Look! 

ROSEMARY (covtinuing upon inci- 
sive and retreating feet, so fast that 
the angry tears spin backward from 
her shoulders in a glittering 
You’ve made me ridiculous, 
never want to see you again! 

Suddenly a warm wind fills the 
garden. The darkness melts into 
silver before the widening moon ani 
ROSEMARY, o” the wings of indigna- 
tion, starts back in alarm as from the 
shadows along the grass, a plump and 
riotous figure leaps upon the path, 
stands motionless for a second, then 
disappears into the shadow beyond. 

RosEMARY (avhispering): Did you 
see? Ah, George... . 

GrorGE, all silver, enfolds her 
tenderly, and the heavens pause to 
wipe away a tear; for it is not every 
moonlit night that one sees Eros in a 
quiet garden. 

GEORGE: Don’t be frightened, 
darling, it was—it was nothing only 
a shadow. Then you do love me, 
Rosemary, very much? 

RosEMARY: Oh, George, I do! I do 
love you! At least (she murmurs a 
little hysterically) at least you are 
better, George, than my husband. 

They disappear into the jewelled 
house. Ina circle of cool moonlight, 
@ silent figure pauses, looking after 
them, and sighs. 

Eros (removing his wings, and lay- 
ing them wearily upon the ground): 
Gosh, those things weigh a ton! Dog- 
gone fancy dress parties anyhow! 

He lights a cigar. A moonbeam, 
drifting over the grass, lingers lightly 
upon the discarded wings and flickers 
out, as the moon, once more, curtsies 
under a cloud. 
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The Elysee 


RESTAURANT 


1 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 


OMBINING the ul- 
timate in cuisine with 
a Continental almosphere 
that can only appeal to the 
connoisseur of good taste. 


LUNCHEON : > DINNER 


Plaza 0191 
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RooSEVELT 


NEW YORK CITY 


Edward C. Fogg 
Managing Director 


©. 


Madison Avenue 
at Forty-fifth St. 


O the Grill of this delightful 
Hotel, you may bring your 

friends . . . assured of finding 

just the right atmosphere . . . 

alluring music by Ben Bernie 

and his Roosevelt orchestra 
. delicious food... 


Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 













































Imported English 
Dress Muffle rof Elastic 
Stitch Silk. Contrast- 
ing Grey and Black 
stripes on Grey back- 
ground. A wonder- 


GT aT) See $16.50 








Impecably Correct! 


PON careful attention to 

details depends the wide 
difference between distinction 
in dress, and utter mediocrity. 
These evening wear accessories | 
have been approved by well | 
dressed gentlemen. 
Shirt: Decidedly different in that its 
opening is down ‘the back, thus prevent- 
ing the bosom from gaping or bulging. 
Of finest imported pique, double or single 
cuffs. Made to our special order. . . $5 
Waistcoat: White pique, three pearl 
buttons. The roll lapels add a grace and 
smartness wherein lies this waistcoat’s 
charm. The waistline break at the second 
button is very effective . 


In ordering give collar size, 
sleeve length. chest and waist 
measurement, and _ height. 
Prompt shipment within the 
U. S. on receipt of check or 
money order. 


Briggs | 
2359 Broadway 


New York 
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BY APPOINTME 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EOWARD Vilé 
TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
510 Oxrorpo STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 

(near Park Lane) 
WEDDING PRESENTS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS & PEARLS 
Photographs, dates and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable pieces will be sent 
with pleasure if you will describe 

what is required. 
Cups, trophies, and presentation plate 
a speciality 

















—a pipe that inspires a 
real pride of possession. 
Made in England by the 
finest British pipe crafts- 
men. From the three es- 
pecially favored shapes il- 
lustrated make your selec- 
tion and order by mail or 
telegraph. The gift will 
go forward suitably 
packed, carrying charges 
prepaid. 


MM eins Co. 









6 East 45 St. 


No. 11—Street Pipe 
Natural, $7. 
Bruyére, $8. 







No. 83—Saddle-bit “ca 
Natural, $7. 
Bruyere, $8. 


No.38—Bridge Pipe 
Natural, $7. 
Bruyére, $8. 





New York 











Collapsible Op- 

era Glasses in 

Morocce Leather 
4'2" x 33%" 


HERE 


ies xINE a glass as slender and com- 
pact as a cigarette case yet as effec- 
tive as the bulky glass of yesteryear! 


This one comes from one of the best 
foreign manufacturers and is a quality 
article in every respect. Covered in 
finest black Morocco, it is fitted with 
powerful, accurate lenses The open- 
ing and closing device is so sturdily 
made it will last a lifetime. Simply 


600 Madison Avenue 











IS THE GIFT UNIQUE! 


OTHER GLASSES $5 to $100 


LUGENE, !XC. Opticians 


press the release— the glass opens with 
lenses in position ready for use. 


For the theatre, racing, and sporting 
events, this glass will be an unobtrusive 
and useful companion, constantly serv- 
ing as a reminder of the thoughtfulness 
of | the giver. 


Sent parcel post insured within U. S. A. 
on receipt of chec or money order. 


Price $12.00 


New York 























For a dinner jacket 
London sends us a 
new version of the 
one-end tie which is 
so arranged that it 
makes a bow with one 
loop and two ends 





VANITY FAIR 





The newest trick in 
London is to wear 
“gypsy pink” carna- 
tion with evening 
clothes instead of the 
usual white flower 


The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 81) 


is the correct thing, but lately the 
Editor of these pages has seen a very 
practical evening hose with a white 
cotton foot, the heel of which is cut 
so low that even with the lowest 
pump there is no suspicion of the cot- 
ton foot, and it is much easier on the 
feet than the all silk sock. Evening 
socks with clocks, except those “picked 
out”, are not good form. Of course, 
socks with plain black clocks are per- 
missible but where the clock is black 
and white or black and grey it is in- 
correct. Socks with such clocks are 
intended for formal day wear. It is 
more and more noticeable that the 
popular shirt worn by the decently 
dressed man, except in the middle of 
summer, is one with a plain. stiff 
bosom of linen. Those with striped 
or honeycomb piqué bosoms, to match 
white evening waistcoats, which are so 
generally popular abroad, are still not 
much seen here. The white wing col- 
lar with the wide opening is now 
exclusively worn by men for evening 
wear. A good collar and tie are really 
the most important items of evening 
dress and the one detail about which 
a man must take some trouble. The 
wing collar with the wide opening 
necessarily has a very prominent wing 
and, therefore, the only sort of tie 
that matches this wing in proportion 
is one that is at least some two inches 
in width. The shaped tie or the “bat 
wing tie” shown at the top of the 
page is the most practicable tie in 
either black or white for it forms a 
bow with a small knot and flaring 
ends. One of the difficulties some 
men have with bow ties is in getting 
that neatly tied even appearance which 
is so important to the well dressed 
collar but which in the case of many 
seems impossible to achieve. There- 
fore it is not a bad idea for the man 
who has this difficulty to follow the 
suggestion of a London haberdasher 
who makes hand-tied bows from per- 
fectly good ties chosen from his stock, 
by cutting the tie in back after the 
bow is made, attaching a clip and 
giving the wearer a tie already made 
which it is impossible to detect. On 
the first page of this article there is 


an illustration of the newest waist- 
coat made by Hawes & Curtis in 
London and first worn here by Mr, 
Clifton Webb in Dillingham’s latest 
production “Sunny” 

The short waisted evening waist- 
coat, cut with very abbreviated points, 
in those cases where it is made single- 
breasted, and straight across the front 
when it is of the double-breasted cut, 
are the popular waistcoats today. The 
waistcoat with the rounded opening, 
which used to be so much worn with a 
tail coat, has practically disappeared 
and in its place waistcoats with a V or 
semi V opening and very wide lapels, 
rounded at the edges, are now worn. 
In the case of the man who has his 
waistcoats made by his tailor, Vanity 
Fair suggests that the white waist- 
coat for the dinner jacket be made 
with the opening of the V high enough 
to suggest a line of white just above 
the black silk lapels when the dinner 
jacket is fastened. A suggestion of 
this is shown in the illustration at the 
beginning of this article. It is re- 
grettable, but at the same time a fact, 
that the watch chain for evening wear 
is disappearing from the well dressed 
man’s collection of evening jewelry, 
for wrist watches are being worn 
more and more at night, but to make 
up for the loss of the finely wrought 
chain with enamelled links and pearls, 
very conspicuous waistcoat buttons of 
elaborate design and valuable stones 
are becoming fashionable. The new 
waistcoat worn by Mr. Clifton Webb 
is fastened by two large cabochon 
sapphires surrounded by diamonds and 
in a case like this, where there are 
only two buttons instead of the usual 
four of the double breasted waist- 
coat, the buttons should be unusually 
large and noticeable. But whatever 
the buttons and links may be, pearl 
studs in the shirt front remain the 
thing that is most generally accepted 
as good taste by the well dressed man. 
Today these are mostly of the isaita- 
tion variety, even in the case of mea 
who can afford what they like, for 
the simple reason that pearl studs are 
much more easily lost or misplaced 
than other items of men’s jewelry. 
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FURNISHERS at 
& DECORATORS &¢ 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V, = 35be oad 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years experience 
shipping goods to U. S. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE. ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty :—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, ttp. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


PURDEY 
GUNS - RIFLES 


SPORTING GUNS 
OF ALL KINDS 
DOUBLE RIFLES 
OF HIGHEST VE- 
LOCITY FOR SMALL 
AND BIG GAME 


ONE QUALITY 
THE BEST 


By appointment to H. M. 
K ing George V. f H.R. H. 
The Prince of Wales. 
Four Generations of 
the Royal Family 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, Ltp. 


AUDLEY HOUSE 
SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 


LONDON 
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Custom Bootmakers 
51 & 52 South Molton Street 
LONDON 


Beg to announce that their represen- 
tative will be at the addresses given 
below on the dates mentioned 
from 9 a. m. until 6 p. m. daily: 


NEW YORK 

Commodore Hotel Nov. 5—19 ine. 
HARTFORD 

Bond Hotel Nov. 23—25 ine. 
PROVIDENCE 

Biltmore Hotel Nov. 26—28 inc. 
BOSTON 

Parker House Nov.30—Dec. 5 ine. 
BUFFALO 

Statler Hotel Dec. 7-9 ine. 
CLEVELAND 

Statler Hotel Dec. 10—15 ine. 
PITTSBURG 


William Penn Hotel Dee. 


Riding boots from £10 (about $50) 


Shoes made to order £4.10 
(about $22.50) 


Boots and shoes are free of duty 


16—19 ine. 











The Tone-Deaf Poets 


(Continued from page 104) 


the most unmusical. It must be granted, 
then, that the ear of poets is faulty, their 
discrimination poor, and their technical 
knowledge of music almost nothing. 
However, since they deal with measured 
arrangements of words, are they not 
after all native musicians and does not 
music rouse them to superb poetic flights? 

A part of this question already has its 
answer at the beginning-of the present 
paper, but now it is suitable to expand 
an original negative. Indeed, the point 
must be made pressingly clear that 
poets are not musical if we judge them 
not only by the ineptitude of their 
musical allusions, but equally by the 
general mediocrity of their verses as 
verses so soon as they touch upon music. 

Of this latter fact a single expla- 
nation is forthcoming, to wit, that the 
poets one and all are really unmoved 
by all genuine music whatsoever. Be- 
ing unmoved, their eloquence stands 
dumb whenever, for some extraneous 
reason, they traffic with things musical. 

Here, in rebuttal, it might be argued 
that the artist derives his finer inspira- 
tions from the direct objects of life 
Another art serves less aptly for the 
summoning forth of authentic fervors. 
Thus, in terms of such an argument, 
the poor verse usually written around 
music is exonerated. 

This is, however, an equivocal ex- 
oneration. If art itself, the contem- 
plation of an art, cannot serve as 
inspiration to the poets why is it that 
many of their keenest raptures derive 
from a pondering of their own chosen 
mistress? No small part of genuinely 
great verse is sung in honour of poetry. 
Milton’s stanza beginning ‘What 
needs my Shakespeare for his hon- 
oured bones” is superb verse-making. 
And of the few veritable poems ever 
contrived by Longfellow, perhaps the 
best is a sonnet to Milton. Keats? 
On Looking into Chapman’; Homer 
is rightfully celebrated. Byron had 
many a gracious word to say of 
Moore. Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Shelley—all fashioned delectable 
verses in praise of their especial muse. 

And so it is apparent that art, ‘in 


the pocts’ case, is a fit subject for 
wsthetic expression. The poets may 
not be exonerated on the ground that 
music, an art itself, can not be ceie- 
brated poetically. Nay, the poets can 
not in this matter be exonerated 
all. Their utter want of an ear for 
music leads even to the fantastic no- 
tion that there may be something in the 
practice of verse-making that brings 
about tone-deafness—a pathologic con- 
sequence. One thinks immediately of 
Sidney Lanier, a poet surely and at the 
same time, wonder of wonders, a prac- 
ticing musician. Yet when Lanier wrote 
verses his favorite song issued from-—— 
what? Not, gentlemen, from an or- 
chestra, but from a mocking bird! 
Whatever the reason, the affecta- 
tion of poets that they love musical 
art is assuredly, then, a groundl-ss 
pretension. It is as hypocritical as the 
customary Christian’s pretense that he 
follows the Carpenter of Galilee. 
Henceforth the bards should be more 
seemly—that is to say, more frank. 
They betray their opinion ot music 
in their verses; let them now -say 
forthright that they find music tedious 
if not odious. Let them, like Charles 
Lamb, admit without equivocation 
their immunity to any emotional 
wsthetic stir on hearing lovely sounds, 
calling music, as he did, “measured 
malice.” Joseph Conrad, if in back- 
handed fashion, expressed a like hatred 
for the veritable labors of Apollo 
when he affirmed that his own favor- 
ite composer was Meyerbeer. And in 
the direction of frankness the poets, 
current and future, could go at least 
as far. Let them extol the eyebrows 
of their ladies in impassioned periods; 
let them declaim on the tears and 
tresses of April; let them speak in 
soberer measures of all beauty, wher- 
ever their eyes or their fingers may 
find it. But let them not say, until they 
exhibit a modicum of musical learning, 
that they know aught of, or even care 
aught about, singing. As for music 
that is instrumental rather than vocal 
—well, he who calls the tune should 
certainly be forced to undergo it. 
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Write for a Riding Habit Catalogue 
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English Tailored Habit for Comfort 


Cutting a riding Habit is an expert's busi- 

ness, since the rider's poise in the saddle 
requires the absolute comfort and freedom 
of all garments worn. 


The cutter of this Taylour-Smith Covert 
Habit understands these require- 
ments and adds a distinctive perfection 
of cut. 


This Covert Coat Habit, 
cut by a London Expert, is correct in 
every finishing detail. 
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Margaret F—70 foot Day Cruiser built by Consolidated 
from designs of John H. Wells for Mr. L. P. Fisher, Detroit. 
Powered with two Model R Speedways 


AD, 


&ngines 
uphold a true standard of 


marine motor performance 


ANY marine gasoline engines 

can give certain results not ob- 
tainable with Speedways—but no engine 
surpasses the Speedway in the results 
which Speedways are built to give. 


The Speedway is built for assured stabil- 
ity and endurance, with adequate speed— 
not for excessive speed along with rapid 
deterioration. 


In every detail of design and construction, a 
Speedway Engine most successfully meets the 
conditions of marine use. Sooner or later the 
pleasure boat owner finds there is no substitute 
for the Speedway ideal. 


There is a Speedway for every type of fine pleasure boat. 
Let our experts advise you on any engine installation. 
CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


MORRIS HEIGHTS 


Speedway Engine Sales Department 
A. G. GRIESE, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York City 





; Speedway Engine Model R, developing 300 H.P. Two Model R 
Speedways give Margaret F a cruising speed of 27% miles per hour. 
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The Gentlemanly Mode 
Of The Tailored Vestee 


(Above, right) With the 
less-tailored suit, this in- 
formal vestee of _ satin 
broadcloth is correct with 
a narrow scarf, which may 
be tied to one side or knot- 
ted in front. Its colours are 
flesh, sheepskin, or white 


MODELS FROM FRANKLIN SIMON 














Beneath the tailleur 
suit, that mode orig- 
inally borrowed from 
the sterner sex, the 
simple tailored vestee 
achieves the most per- 
fect harmony of chic. 
The three’ vestees 
sketched on this page 
illustrate three of the 
most popular types 
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(Above) This vestee is a 
glorified version of a man’s 
evening vest and, with fem- 
inine disregard of consis- 
tency, it adds a scarf folded 
over in front like a stock. 
This model is of white ben- 
galine or satin broadcloth 


The most severely tailored ves- 
tee has the genuinely masculine 
finish of a formal shirt front and 
a bat-wing collar surprisingly 
becoming to feminine wearers. 
It is fashioned of satin broad- 
cloth in flesh, sheepskin, or white 
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The fully 
collapsible 
Cabriolet by 
Holbrook. 
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“That luminous blonde 1s very restful to the eye, tsn’t she?” 


“ Perhaps so! But have you noticed how seldom men ask her to dance?” 


Listerine used as a mouth-wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath. 
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The New Florida Models 


| | 
SportocasinS 


The Golf Footgear That's 
Different 


. Different because they are Genuine 
—_ Moccasins the lightest most flexible 
and most comfortable footwear 
known—plus the special features 
required for golf. 
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Uppers mas gifts. Uppers 
May be had in soles of crepe rubber. 


May be had in soles of crepe rubber. 
smooth or spiked leather. 


smooth or spiked leather. Sportocasins are sold by the better dealers 
or write today to Department V for 
booklet showing various styles. 
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craftsman, knitting 
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Carves tain Sterling underwear from your dealer, write us. 
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Types of beautiful Maori 
girls, members of the tribe 
which found C. Harold 
Smith in the New Zealand 
bush, and among whom 
he lived under the protec- 
tion of the lovely dancing 
girl Rahwedia 


He lived an adventure with 
which fiction cannot compare— 


Rahwedia was the loveliest of her sex. She 
protected him when, lost, half starved, he blundered 
into the native settlement. It was she who welcomed 
him into the tribe, and taught him the customs, the 
language and the traditions of the Maoris. When 
fate forced him to choose between civilization and 
the savage life, Rahwedia again showed him the 
way. An amazing book is 


RAHWEDIA 


A True Romance of the South Seas 
By C. HAROLD SMITH 


To few, indeed, comes so great an adventure as that which C. 
Harold Smith describes in this absorbing narrative. Every word 
of it is true. As a young man Mr. Smith, today a prominent 
New York business man, left England for New Zealand, and soon 
after his arrival was hopelessly lost in the jungle. The Maoris 





HERE was a belief in ancient 

Rome that when men_ heard 

thunder on the left, the gods 
had something of special importance 
to impart, and all the prudent stopped 
their affairs to study what omen Jove 
intended. Christopher Morley’s Thun- 
der on the Left (Doubleday, Page) 
assumes the same gargantuan propor- 
tions. The gods in this case call our 
attention to a customarily obscure 
matter: the desire of children to dis- 
cover the secrets of the mysterious 
land of grown-ups. “We'll all be 
spies in the enemies’ country,” sug- 
gests the imaginative young Martin in 
this dream-tragi-comedy of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s, “we'll watch them (the grown- 
ups) and see exactly how they be- 
have!” 

Twenty years later do we see the 
same children whom Martin herded 
into this determined little band, re- 
visiting the scenes of their childhood. 
They are now unhappy people, all of 
them, as most grown ups are, a little 
afraid of the passions of life. They 
are grim people, and only the still 
imaginative Martin retains the child- 
like simplicity of their youth. While 
a few search vainly, it is Martin alone 
who finally regains the key to the 
secret room of childhood. Never was 
such a report as this fantastic, omi- 
nous indictment which is brought in. 
Nor was there ever such a book as 
this new one of Mr. Morley’s, he who 
has charmed for years with his com- 
fortably pleasant tales and_ essays. 
“Where the Blue Begins,” fine as it 
was, can in no way compare. For in 
Thunder on the Left Christopher 
Morley has achieved a miracle of in- 
sight, not only into the tragedy of 
being young, but also into the tragedy 
of being grown up. 

Floyd Dell appears to have had 
his difficulties with youth, too. When 
he wrote his first novel, Moon Calf, 
the image of turbulent adolescence 
crept into his plastic inner-conscious- 
ness and asserted itself in all the suc- 
ceeding novels, in both male and 
female guise. The first thought, 


however, upon looking into Mr. 
Dell’s newest enterprise, Runaway 


(Doran) is that the author has won 
his own battle and written a story 
through which no phantom moon- 


calf will lurk. 


daughter bewilders the reader as he 
is led this way and that through the 
maze of ideas. It is Mr. Dell, not 
Michael Shenstone, who is the Run- 
away, 

Then, to show Mr. Dell that repe- 
tition of theme can be done with 
grace and beauty, comes Sherwood 
Anderson who repeats himself almost 
as often and interestingly as D.‘H, 
Lawrence, with whom he has a very 
real intellectual affinity. Both Ander. 
son and Lawrence, in a broad use of 
the term, are sexual mystics. Law- 
rence in St, Mawr, and now Anderson 
in Dark Laughter (Boni and Live- 
right) present an interesting parallel 
of thought and technique, apart from 
their individual styles. 

Bruce Dudley, the protagonist in 
the Anderson book, seeks escape; from 
the newspaper world in which he js 
pigeon-holed, from the wife who is 
becoming famous. He remembers the 
scenes of his childhood: “Big slow 
river crawling down out of a wide 
rich flat valley between mountains 
far away. Steamboats on the river, 
Mates swearing and hitting niggers 
over the heads with clubs. Niggers 
singing, niggers dancing, niggers tot- 
ing loads on their heads, nigger 
women having babies—easy and free 
—half white a lot of babies.” And 
so he runs away, changing his name, 
He who had been John Stockton is 
now Bruce Dudley, painter in a wheel 
factory. In the company of old 
Sponge Martin and his equally sin- 
ful wife, he catches something of the 
spirit of life he seeks; the nights on 
the sawdust heaps underneath fat- 
bellied moons; nights of angling for 
catfish with slow drags at the bottle 
in-between. And then, the incessant 
refrain that twangs through his brain: 

“T’witchelty, T’weedlety, T’wadel- 

ty, T’wum, 

Catch a nigger by the thumb.” 

The same forces that seethe within 
Bruce Dudley find residence in Aline 
Grey, wife of the owner of the fac- 
tory. The slow, steady working of 
fugitive passions tend toward an in- 
evitable conclusion, a consuming 
flame that burns against a background 
of the laughter of the black servants, 
amused and care-free. Barbaric mo- 
rality! A plea for freedom, escape 
from the hide-bound conventions of 








found him, and with Rahwedia as his protector, he began his life The story concerns 
among the savages. Probably no more intimate account of the 


Maoris has ever been written. The whole book is fascinating— 


the magnificently picturesque Michael our inner selves. Again, the com- 
Shenstone, romantic and ruffan, who _ parison of motif in D. H. Lawrence 





the curious experiences of Mr. Smith, his strange adventures, the 
beautiful romance with the charming Rahwedia, the end. of 
the idyll and his new outlook on life and accomplishment, 
all are told with an unassuming directness that makes enthral- 


ling reading. 


“Rahwedia” is both a book of 
travel, adventure, and of true 
romance. The author’s conver- 
sion from a horror of can- 
nibalism to tolerance of its 
customs is deftiy described. 
“Rahwedia” is one of the 
books you will want to read 


I). Appleton & Co., 
35 West 32nd St., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2.50. Send me postpaid a copy 


ot Rahwedia by C. Harold Smith. 


has run away from the cloying civili- 
zation of the little mid-western town 
of Beaumont, leaving a wife and 
baby daughter, only to return years 
later to take up again his battle with 
the devitalizing forces of a small 
town. 

This time, however, his horizon is 
clouded by a grown daughter, now 
motherless, who in conflict with him 
presents the mirror of his past. So 
far, so good. But before long, Shen- 
stone is caught up into the mediocrity 
of Beaumont, and Dell breaks down 


is inescapable; as Lawrence, in St. 
Mawr employs the symbol of a mag- 
nificent stallion to suggest this free- 
dom from restraint, so with Anderson 
is there the lax laughter of the blacks. 
Sherwood Anderson has outdistanced 
his own Winesburg, Ohio in sheer 
vitality of performance and advance 
in craftsmanship. He is cacophonic, 
barbaric. In Dark Laughter he has 
written a novel which will sound a 
new note in American literature. 
Mr. Anderson is robust chianti 
compared with Willa Cather’s more 


“ay a cers Anda teaabieneiens i . x Bo 
and to keep. It is illustrated and confesses that his burly hero is  tranquilly Graves supérieur manner of 
in color and black and white. : E . ae ¥ : 
$2.50 per copy at booksellers. Ea eee only a moon-calf in grown-up dis- writing; yet both authors have a 
Or use the coupon to order guise. And what is worse, the author common base, or rather a common 
and mail it today to the pub- : ~ A 
lishers. City State tacks on a cheap and creaky ending flaw. Both Miss Cather and Mr. An- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 





that smacks of the theatrical cheer- 
fulness of a John Golden production. 
The conflict between father and 


derson seem to entertain in their 
latest books—whether by carelessness 
(Continued on page 132) 
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C ) knack of tailoring comfort and 
style and enduring good looks into every 
suit, topcoat and overcoat they make, 


HickeuFreeman (Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Oscar Shaw in his dressing-room at the Music Box 
wearing a waistcoat of Catoir Silk 


TO THE GENTLEMAN OF TASTE 
Apropos of dress and dinner waistcoats, the finest and most 
exclusive silks are limited in their production. Vestings of 
the distinctive Catoir quality and weaves may be had only 
in shops which specialize in men’s clothing of the highest type. 
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‘ NORTHERN LIGHT MIXTURES’' COPYRIGHTED BYSTRONG-HEWAT & CO, 


FLANUL 
PELLS 


WINTER 


Northern Light Mixtures 
Oyster Mixed Nutria Mixed 
Silver Mixed Biscuit Mixed 
Grey Mixed Sunburn Mixed 

Grey Green Mixed 


Made of fine quality Hatters 


Furs to resemble flannel in 
appearance and 
Price $7.00. 


softness. 


Shown in all seven shades by 


B. Altman & Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 





EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
Pein Ci PAL CITIES 


HILL & LOPER Co. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 
FLANUL FELTs introduced by 
Di, £4, DAVIS 
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Sole Manufacturers | 


of Sunfast Colors 
NECKWEAR TO MATCH BY JAMES MCCURRACH, a) 


302 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 








SUITINGS & OVERCOATINGS TO MATCH 
BY STRONG-HEWAT & CO., 25 MADISON 
AVENUE, N. Y. C 
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THE MAN'S SHOP | 
Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Just a step from the Fifth Avenue side- 
walk, but afar from all hustle and crowds 
—an ideal place to buy Christmas gifts. 







NECKWEAR of imported 
French silks, moire stripes and 
fancy brocaded patterns. 
$3 to $5. 


MALACCA CANES 
$5 to $10. 


UMBRELLAS with handles 
of handsome hard woods, 
$2.50 to $13.50. 


GLOVES—sack wrist style, 
@ made of natural buckskin. An 
appreciated gift, $4.50. 


GOLFER’S SET. Im- 
ported golf hose and a 
set of six golf balls ina 
special gift box, $13.50. 





MUFFLERS — 
Fine Swiss knit- 
ted silk with bro- 
caded stripe of 
unusual colors, 
$18. 











NECKTIE CASE made of 
morocco leather with 
moire silk lining. A boon 
tothe traveler. $10. 





BELT AND BUCKLE 
COMBINATION. 


Belts, $2. 
$2 to $25. 


Buckles, 


Postage paid to any part of the United States. The Lord & Taylor Personal Shopping 
Bureau will assist in your Christmas shopping 
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The New Books 


(Continued from page 130) 


or design, I do not know—a fine dis- 
regard for what is sometimes alluded 
to as the form of the novel. Sher- 
Anderson in Dark Laughter 
through sheer heady force blinds you 


wood 


to this weakness, momentarily, at 
least, while Willa Cather, in The 
Professor's House (Knopf), as in 


other of her novels, through her very 
calm profundity permits inspection 
of the structure while reading. 

The Professor’s House is a passively 
beautiful study of the effect of the 
memory of a young man, Tom Out- 
land, one of Professor St. Peter’s 
former students in a _ mid-western 
university, upon, not only the profes- 
sor, but his family as well. The 
memory, endowed through the ma- 
terial reminder of a considerable for- 
tune willed by Outland to a daughter 
of the professor’s, shapes and warps 
the lives of six people. In counter- 
point to this memory is Professor St. 
Peter himself; his work upon a his- 
tory of the Spaniards in America, his 
struggle in middle age to retain the 
semblance of his boyhood, with its 
freshness of viewpoint. 
The new house, prosperity concrete, 
or rather, his wife’s desire realized, 
suggests a change taking place within 
himself. Suddenly without warning, is 
interjected by Miss Cather the inter- 
lude of Tom Outland’s story, as 
removed and untainted as the simple 
study in the old house to which the 
professor still retires for meditation 
and work. The interlude for 
the story what the shabby retreat ac- 
complished for Professor St. Peter’s 
soul—it creates a clarity of purpose. 
Presently, the narration resumes. The 
professor in his little cubbyhole in 
the old house is caught up in a spir- 
itual crisis, he must readjust his 
ideals, take new stock of himself. 
And so, peacefully, with calmness born 
of inner strength, he regards the in- 
evitable approach of years. ‘He did 
not regret his life, but he was in- 
different to it. It seemed like the 
life of another person.” Willa 
Cather, in this new novel, sees life 
through belief in life; she does not 
flaunt ideas, rather, she subtly flatters 
the reader into thinking for himself, 
into divining her ideas as his own. 
Thus is The Professor's House an 
adventure. 

Over-development of philosphy has 
long imperilled H. G. Wells’? power 
of story telling; but in CAristina Al- 
berta’s Father (Macmillan) he returns 
to the more agreeable literary ground 
of his earlier novels, Mr. Polly and 
Kipps. Mr. Preemby, the proprietor 
of a steam laundry, and Christina 
Alberta’s supposed father, is a dor- 
mouse of a man suddenly endowed 
with a great vision. Through asso- 
ciation with reincarnation, spiritualism 
and a prankish youth, he believes him- 
self to be the embodiment of the pre- 
Christian Sargon, King of Kings, with 
a message for the world. Through- 
out the greater portion of the book 
Mr. Wells gives us a story of humor 
and understanding; the high and 
gothic-arched ideas of an older gen- 
eration, embodied in poor little Mr. 
Preemby in contrast to the younger 
generation of which Christina Alber- 


ideals, its 


does 


ta, the young woman of England 
seeking expression, is a clear-headed 
and direct representative. An excel- 
lent story, marred only by Mr. Wells 
occasional dips into his ink-wellsian 
philosophy. 

Perhaps it is bad manners to stick 
out one’s tongue at a Prize Novel, 
especially when it, is selected by a 
board of honourable and worthy 
critics. A novel may be well written, 
but if it is interminable as life itself, 
there is such a thing as its being tedi- 
The history of the Campions 
from 1850 to the present is a touch- 
ing one; the details of the periods 
involved are no doubt historically 
correct, and the mood bona fide. A 
story of sacrifice is even more vital 
than a story of escape; and the sacri- 
fices which the female members of the 
Campion family underwent in order 
that the son and brother should be 
given every chance to gain new glory 
for the faded, but still honourable, 
family name, are worthy of an honest 
tear. Decline and decay of families 
are always sad. 

The unselfish, great-hearted Maggie 
is the most dominant figure in The 
Perennial Bachelor (Harpers), the 
novel by Anne Parrish which won the 
Harper Prize for 1925. It is Maggie 
who lives and breathes in every page; 
her very presence weakens the already 
too weak and ineffectual brother. A 
little sadness, no matter how well 
done goes a long way; and when a 
deep sense of hurt pervades an entire 
novel, the sensitive reader is as devast- 
ated asa Russian Monday’s wash. Miss 
Parrish has written a fine novel; she 
drew a straight line and kept on it. 
Perhaps if she had allowed herself 
a moment’s fun now and then, the 
suggestion of tediousness which makes 
a bad reading companion, would have 
been non-existent. 

Gertrude Atherton reminds one of 
the dear little old lady who thought 
she was being modern when she said, 
“Damm!” Mrs. Atherton who may 
have shocked (and again, may not) 
many tranquil souls with her Black 
Oxen, is attempting in The Crystal 
Cup (Boni and Liveright) to say 
“damn” twice. Gita Carteret, “a 
beautiful, talented girl with a dis- 
tinct aversion for marriage” hates men 
so very much that she copies their 
mode of dress. Then, to prove that 
she has a whole new set of inhibi- 
tions, when a “successful” author falls 
in love with her, she is persuaded to 
marry him on a basis of friendship 
only. This mad neurotic tangle final- 
ly unwinds itself as Gita is fired with 
what the author calls “the wine of 
life”, and the crystal cup is probably 
“full to overflowing”, or some sim- 
ilar symbolism. In all fairness, one 
is warned by an honest “blurb”: “The 
unfailing consistency and logic, and 
the careful pathological research that 
have entered into Mrs. Atherton’s 
handling of a dangerous theme must 
satisfy the scientist and the most acute 
student of human nature.” Can tt 
be that she has discovered Freud? 

Gloriously removed from the realm 
of possibility is Elinor Wylie’s The 
Venetian Glass Nephew (Doran), the 

(Continued on page 134) 
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DEAR SANTA CLAUS: 


About all you usually get for Christmas 
are a lot of bum cigars, striped ties, 
socks and bills. You're just naturally 
out of luck! 


This year,as you hand out the cash with 
which to buy your present,why not gent- 
ly but firmly suggest that you would 
like to see a fine new Horseshoe tire 
under the tree Christmas morning? 


Sincerely yours, 


You'll have better luck 
with Horseshoes ! A.S.Ce 




































































Copyright 1925 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis, 
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(Continued from page 132) 


delightful tale of an octogenarian 
cardinal, one Peter Innocent Bon, who 
in eighteenth century Venice longed 
for a nephew. All his brother cardi- 
nals had nephews of one kind or 
another, and Peter Innocent was grow- 
ing lonely in his old age. A flesh 
and blood nephew was one thing; a 
nephew blown out of Venetian glass, 
and endowed with life, was quite an- 
other. Yet Peter Innocent was too 
old really to be surprised at anything, 
and having had his wish, he was 
content to accept miracles with 
aplomb. The love adventure of the 
nephew Virginio with the lovely 
Rosalba forms the slender substance 
of this hauntingly exquisite tale. Of 
a world of roofs and chimney-pots 
is Ernest Poole’s The Hunter's Moon 
(Macmillan), an intensely human 
story about an unhappy little boy, 
written with understanding almost to 
the point of over-sweetness. It should 
be read by what Mrs. Atherton still 
persists in calling “sophisticates” only 
in secret moments of sentiment. 

William McFee is perhaps one of 
our most curiously-minded of adven- 
turers into life; things bother him, 
and he wants to find out the why. 
He was bothered by the mysteries of 
that South American country, Colom- 
bia; the result of his investigation 
is set down in Sunlight in New Gra- 
nada (Doubleday, Page) in which he 
alternates between the mood of essay- 
ist and traveler. Anything he may 
set his pen to, is pretty sure to be 
interesting. This book is no excep- 
tion to the rule. There is always a 
refreshing quality to McFee: he car- 
ries the sea with him in his pocket, 
no matter whether he rides burro-back 
in the Andes, or sits in a patio dis- 
cussing sociology. 

I doubt if Stella 
Her reactions to 


Benson is ever 


bored. adventure 


where adventure seems a lost art in. 
spire the jaded to new interest in the 
commonplace; yet the secret of her 
success as a writer is that the com. 
monplace is never that to her. Whether 
she writes of her wedding journey 
across the United States in a Ford, 
of her hospital experiences in China, 
or of trippers at Tintagel, The Little 
World (Macmillan) is a place of 
new glamour when viewed through 
Miss Benson’s eyes. 

Where Miss Benson and Mr. Me. 
Fee seek life and adventure, General 
William Mitchell sees aircraft. And 
yet it is the same world! Winged 
Defense (Putnam) is a strong and 
undeniably impressive plea for a com. 
plete reorganization of our air service, 
He writes simply, with a natural bias, 
and often thrillingly. His chapter 
on “Aircraft Dominate Seacraft” js 
perhaps the most convincing in the 
entire book. General Mitchell and 
Dr. Morris Fishbein are brothers. 
valiants; Dr. Fishbein wishes to pro. 
tect us, too, but in a different way, 
He is a medical Don Quixote jousting 
with quack-mills; his lance is a pen 
dipped with the deadly — vitriol 
mencken, The Medical Follies (Boni 
and Liveright) is a hearty, enthus- 
astic attack on medical fakes, cults 
and what-nots which have enraged the 
honest medical profession to the point 
of exasperation. Don Fishbein to the 
rescue! Fortunately, he carries his 
sense of humor in his black satchel; 
the following quotation from a Chiro- 
practic testimonial-advertisement an- 
tidotes his scowls: 


“Dear Doctor: Before taking 
Chiropractic and Electric treat- 
ments, I was so nervous that no- 
body could sleep with me. After 
taking six treatments anybody 
can sleep with me.” 





Ah, say Aye! 





ENTREATY 
By Louise BrapLry 


I have a plan, when next we meet, dear, sweet, 


You must forget, when next we meet, 

And recognize me not, and pass me by. 

Forget my face, my body and my eyes. 

Forget my name, my voice, my mouth, my hair. 
And then your heart will whisper as before, 
“Who is she? I shall know her. 
And you, forgetting all the things that were, 

Will call me, even as you did before. 

And I, remembering and profiting 

Shall answer you with all you seek, and more! 
Yes, I, remembering all I learned from you, 

And you, forgetting all you tried to teach 

Will come at last to that warm trysting place 
Which, both remembering, we will never reach! 
And so I plead, when next we meet, beloved, 

Ah, say we shall not pass each other by! 

I will remember, and you must forget! 

You will forget?--Remember—and say “Aye”! 





She is fair!” 
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From Coast to Coast} 








—Pprowning King & Oo. 


Established 103 Years 


Or 


Christmas Gifts 


English Square Mufflers 
Cashmere Mufflers from Scotland 


English and Scotch 
Wool Half Hose & Golf Hose 


Fancy Shirtings from England 
Imported French Pique Dress Shirts 
Lounging Robes of 
French and Swiss Silks 
English Pajamas 


Fancy Handkerchiefs 


from England and France 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

jth & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 


BOSTON 
407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Fulton St. ‘at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 
4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 
419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 
1624-30 Stout St. 
| DETROIT 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
| 524-26 Davis St. 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
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/ appreciated by all men 
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In the leaf at the left 
the links are twice 
enlarged. 


Here’s a manly piece 
of jewelry 


A Simmons CHAIN is one of the few articles of f 
jewelry any man will gladly accept as a gift whether BY) 
he has a chain or not. 

And it is easy to see why. A man appreciates 
the opportunity to wear a different chain in the 
same way he likes to vary his neckties or hats. 

So think of this as you buy Christmas gifts for 

those on your list. And when you make your selec- 
tions from the wide assortment of Simmons styles 
( and designs, you will see how ideal they are for 
x special occasions and different ages of men. 
! Simmons quality is famous the country 
$ Simmons exquisite delicacy of design, perfection of 
workmanship and their good taste will instantly 
appeal to you. By a special process, gold, green gold 
or Platinumgold is drawn over stout base metal in 
the making of every Simmons Chain. No chain 
made can equal Simmons for wear. 

Drop into your jeweler’s today and ask him to 
show you Simmons Chains. The swivel says it’s a 
Simmons. Prices range from $4 to $15. R. F. 
Simmons Company, Attleboro, Massachusetts; 35 
King Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 
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Simmons Prolbost 
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This substantial shell A... 

of gold HONE 
is drawn over a core of base metal in 
the making of every Simmons Chain. 
From the original ingot (iliustrated half 
actual size) until the smallest link has 
been wrought out, the ratio of gold to 
base metal is constant. With this spe- 
cial Simmons process durability and 
clean-cut design follow naturally. 
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(OHE high merits of Indiana Lime 
stone for home building purposes are 
its distinctive natural beauty of color 
and texture, and its immunity to the 
destructive action of frost, moisture 
and decay. 


This stone has the peculiar quality 
of hardening on exposure to the air. 
Fifty years hence it will still be as 
structurally sound as it is today and 
will have lost nothing in beauty or 
qualities of endurance. It desired, it 
can be taken down, re-worked, and re- 
cut, and used again for the same long 
period of time. No other building 
material has this remarkable salvage 
value. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet “Distinctive 
Houses of Indiana Limestone” will be sent free 
upon request. Address Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Association, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana. 


oo Facts About ) 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 





+ 
Number Five 


In the great mills in the Indiana 
Limestone district today, the stone 
carver’s mallet and chisel are re- 
placed by marvelously ingenious 
labor-saving machines, for almost 
every conceivable purpose. They 
plane and split huge blocks; they 
fashion tiny bits of artistic trim- 
ming of lace-like delicacy. They 
turn huge columns for monu- 
mental buildings. Circular saws, 
into whose teeth are molded gen- 
uine black diamonds, saw the 
stone at the rate of 60 inches per 
hour—a goal hardly dreamed 


\ of a decade ago. 








A. F. Colcren Residence, Beverly Hills, Chicago 
Sidney Lovell, Architect 
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VANITY FAIR 


Fashions and Pleasures 


Along the Cote d’Azur 


Sketches by JOSEPH B. PLATT 





Pity, and do not blame, the poor society photographer who 
falls blindly into the pose of his profession when confronted 
by a trio of such elegance as this. Who would not assume 
that the ladies were of the haut monde? Soon he will dis- 
cover that they are Julie, Julianne and Jetta, charming 
models, bound for a mirthful half hour at the Sporting Club 


CSFAH PLA 


Enthusiastic American ladies, whose glasses, at the left, 
strain eagerly for local color, would be startled to learn 
that of the above “typical” group, only the horse is 
French. The jockey is Benny Kraus of Jersey City; the 
bookie is a New Haven boy; and the spectators mostly 
breathless Tourists from New York and London 
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Are You a Hedonist? 


) rE TRUE HEDONIST, the seeker of pleasure, 
shouted with joy when he found Soca, Wurts. 
“At Krsse’s, The House of a Thousand Candies,” he cried, 
“I have discovered a new confection, unique in appear- 
ance—subtle and delicious in flavor—creamy caramels 
in whirls of snowy marshmallow. That those who also 
seek may find, I point the way.” 
Do as the true Hedonist has done, and enter the realm 
of pleasures new and delightful. Send us your name and 





“Q, don’t you love Kipling?” address, pinned to a two dollar bill, and receive by return 
cried literary Dora. mail a most generous box of these fascinating sweets. 
“But I don’t know how to KIBBE’S ~ New England’s oldest candy house 
kiple,” replied athletic SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Flora. 


But whatever they don’t 
know about “Kipling,” they 
all know how to dress—the 
college girls and smart 
women who enliven country 
clubs, links and famous 
athletic fields. That is why 
DARTMOOR sports wear 
is in such demand. It is 
always essentially “right,” 
so distinctively well- 
made and beautiful for 
all forms of outdoor life. 
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Stoke Newington NI6 
LONDON 








In sports, specialty 
and clothing shops 


DARCGDOOOR 
Coat Compan 


13-21 E. 22nd St. New York 
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world’s most distinctive Price $8.50 


MEN’S NECKWEAR 
If you live out of town 
write for illustrated catalog 


























American Distributors 
5 Maurice RAPOPORT €& Co. 
2 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
8 Dp SHIRT MAKERS and HABERDASHERS 
Sold by leading tobac- 
A J oS. A SINCE 1876 


conists, fine men’s shops, > 


Consisting of the proper use of GLOVER’S IM- 557 F if th Avenue New York clubs and hotels 


RIAL MANGE MEDICINE and GLOVER’S IM- 
PERIAL MEDICATED SOAP. Promotes ahealthy 
Scalp and the growth of beautiful hair. 

t Druggists, Berbers and Hair-dressers. 
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Tosacco... there’s a gift fora son’s 
man. Hudson’s Bay tobacco... 
that’s a still better gift because it’s 
still better tobacco . . . the world’s 
finest, in fact. 106 times your giftee 
will fill his pipe brimful and reap 
the pleasure of your gift. 106 times, 
as the rich mildness of this patrician 
tobacco pleases his palate, will he 
remark upon your sophistication in 
the choosing of luxuries. For Hud- 


Hudsons 


hc 


INCORPORATED 


Cut Plug—sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 





Fort Garry Smoking Tobacco— full-flavored and cool 
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Bay Tobaccos are the blends 
of the prime crops of four successive 
years. The richest leavesare cured for 
four years . . . longer than any to- 
bacco known to us. Then honeys and 
rum are fused into them, and tight 
and moist they’ re packed for lasting 
freshness. Ask your nearest tobac- 
conist. If he can’t supply you write 
to Hargraft & Sons... now, because 
Christmas is just around the corner, 


dealers 
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General von Ludendorff 


The Tendencies 


to Monarchism 


in Germany 


By T. J.C. MARTYN 


S THE Germans say, or ought te 
say, if General von Ludendorft 
did not exist it would be necessary to 
create him. Perhaps some farsighted 
Junker of the penultimate generation 
deliberately paved the way for his 
thundering advent. At all events, it 
is comparatively easy to imagine Eng- 
land muddling through without her 
Lloyd Georges, but a Germany with- 
out her Ludendorff would be as excit- 
ing as a Chinese cracker without a 
bang. 

Relatively little is known about his 
early days. He was born in a place 
which had a liberal supply of con- 
sonants, a fact which undoubtedly 
made him a singularly difficult man to 
understand. It was at Kruszczewnia 
in 1865 that the recorder of births, 
marriages and deaths noted the arrival 
of a son to Herr and Frau Luden- 
dorff, the former of whom was a 
highly successful merchant of Posen 
The baby was christened Erich and 
his babyhood was uneventful, except 
for a patriotic attack of German 
measles. 

Arriving at the age of five, he be- 
came highly excited and not a little 
awestruck at the sight of the magnifi- 
cently bedecked soldiers who passed 
through Posen on their way to fight 
France. Thereafter no toys gave hiin 
so much pleasure as tin soldiers, tin 
cannons and pop guns. He played 
with these by the hour, and being 
taciturn and head-strong by nature, 
refused to share his military joys with 
other children, even though they might 
offer willingly to die by his tin sword. 

As the years rolled by his interest 
in soldiers and other matters military 
crew and grew. He plagued his father 
to let him be a soldier, and by soldier 
little Erich meant officer. This, of 
course, flattered the bourgeois parent, 
but his mother, who was Swedish, 
held out against the idea. In the long 
run, Erich won and at the age of 12 
entered the Cadet School at Plén. At 
school he did not prove himself 
genius, but he won a modest distinc- 
tion by his plodding devotion to his- 
tory and eventually he passed an 
examination in Prussian history with 
high marks. With the other boys he 
was unpopular. This can be accounted 
for in part by the fact that his family 
for at least two generations, had been 
merchants in Pomerania, not then con- 
sidered a gentleman’s occupation, and 
in part by his unsociability and boor- 
ishness. He repelled almost instinctively 
any friendly advances made to him 
and liked nothing better than to ram- 
ble over the fields with only his 
thoughts for company. 

Five years at Plén and he was 
gazetted a junior-lieutenant. This 
was the initial step on a military 
career that was to last for the better 
part of a quarter of a century. His 
first promotion was as lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, after which he 
went to the War Academy at Berlin 
and left that establishment at the age 
of thirty, a captain. The declaration 
of war in 1914 found him 49 years 
of age and in command of a brigade 
at Strasburg. No one could then ca!l 


him a distinguished soldier, but in the 
space of a few months he had leaped 
into prominence and was within a few 
more months dominating Germany 
and the All Highest Emperor. 

Ludendorff is a man of distinet 
traits. His component characteristigs 
might be made of’ a mixture of one 
part Frederick the Great, one part 
Bismarck, three parts Hindenburg, 
one part Cagliastro and a dash of 
Machiavelli. Greatness does not al- 
ways mix well and in Ludendorff jt 
left much to be desired. Possibly the 
strongest distinguishing feature of 
his character was an indomitable will 
that was often nothing more than 
sheer stubbornness. But it will per- 
haps be better to delve further into 
his characteristics. 

From Frederick the Great, Luden- 
dorff gets his cynicism and bitterness, 
Like the Prussian king, he is a firm be. 
liever in force and order, the order of 
his force being always designed to as. 
sure the force of his orders. He imme- 
diately becomes cynical of any mili. 
tary or political system that does not 
rest basically on this methodical ideal. 
And if this ideal fails, as it did in 
the war, then Ludendorff has a griev- 
ance. He has not ceased to rail at 
the civil authorities for the “stab in 
the back” which he acridly declares 
lost Germany the war. By that he 
means that the breakdown of civil 
force and order was responsible for 
Germany’s fate. None the less, it is 
these two qualities that have com. 
bined to give him a high place in the 
roll of German military men. 

The dose of Bismarck seems to have 
mixed well with the Frederick attri. 
butes. From the Iron Chancellor Lu- 
dendorff gets his tenacity of purpose, 
his contempt for parliamentarianism, 
and his habit of treading on_ toes, 
even royal toes. It is sure that he has 
not coined any great phrases, but 
doubtless future German _ historians 
will be able to remedy this defect. 
But the phrases he has used have al- 
ways been uttered with that striking 
contempt for persons and that in- 
consideration of feelings that made 
the great Bismarck the famous cham. 
pion of might against right. 

The large splash of Hindenburg 
is the result of hero-worship. It might 
be described as local color. For ex- 
ample, his moustache has been brushed 
for years 4 la Hindenburg and, if it 
has not grown to the same length, it 
is Providence or hair tonic that must 
be blamed, not Ludendorff. Then, 
his hair. If he had more of it, it 
would certainly stand upright in the 
best possible imitation of the Hinden- 
burg shock. The physical resemblance 
of the two men, while not very strik- 
ing, goes further and is apparently 
due to the same subtle effects which 
environment has. on a_ chameleon. 
Hindenburg is Ludendorff’s religion. 
He can walk, talk and gesticulate with 
his large hands in almost the same 
way as the great Field Marshal. Their 
minds, while chasing each other along 
the same groove, differ fundamentally 
in the way they function. Ludendorf 

(Continued on page 140) 
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FOR THE LETTER 
OF IMPORTANCE 
HE sheet of Old Hampshire 


Bond slips crisp and crack- 
ling from its envelope—fitraiment 
for a gentleman’s important cor- 
respondence, clever men agree. 


Set down your messages to the 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


GIFTS 


@ For~ AlBend 


| Ged Sport 
| 


Chains 
| 





Above design in 1l-1U Green Gold 14K, 


Above design in 1-10 Red or Green Gold 
14K. 


Above design in 1-10 Red Gold 14K. | 


Spring ring attached to belt loop, button 
hole of coat or waistcoat, makes a handy 
and safe chain for sport wear. Chains 
are 71% inches long and every link, spring 
ring and swivel is 1-10 Gold 14K. 
Either design, $2.50. 
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friends you cherish, on this fine, 
everlasting stationery. 


Old Hampshire Bond comes in cor- 
rect sizes for social, professional and 
semi-business use. Five two-cent 
stamps bring a sample packet to 
your desk. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 

Fine Stationery Department B 
South Hadley Falls, Mass, 


G13 Hampshire Stationery 


Made in three distinctive finishes 
BOND 


VELLUM 





FORTNUM & MASON, LtTp. 


Fr Piccadilly, London 
¢ Rao ay, Founded 
oe 


London, 1710 


Ry Appointment New York, 1924 


Men’s 
Fortmason Town Shoe 


A smart, light shoe for town 
wear in Fortmason calf, tan- 
willow or black. Also in horse- 
hide. English hand-lasted and 
hand-sewed. All sizes and 
widths. Priced at 
$17.00 

Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, co:n- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, business, 
sports. Riding and hunting 
boots are specialties. Ready-to- 
Wear or custom-made. London 
bespoke fitter in attendance. 


Send for sample of Fort- 
mason leather and complete 
price list of fine British 
footwear for all occasions 


FORTMASON 


a BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
719 Madison Avenue New York City 





Through our London Shop we obtain the most Distinctive 
English and Scotch Sport Requisites of Unusual Quality. 
Prices of above, Sweater $55.00, Golf Hose $13.50 pair— 
Half Hose to match, $6.50 pair; Silk Sport Kerchief $5.50 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 








LAWN 
































By By 
Appointment Appointment 
H. M. King te RS. 
George V. the Prince 
of Wale 


WEATHERILL 

Dinner Suit is au- 
thoritative. Proper for 
every semi-formal occa- 
sion. Weatherill excels 
in business, dress, sports 
attire. Fashioned on 
English lines and made 
either in New York or 
London by British Mas- 
ters of the Tailoring Art. 


Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Bernard Weatherill 


557 FIFTH AVENUE «NEW YORK 





Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Lid., 
of London, Roya! Warrant Holders 
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| Ged Mfg. Co., Two Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
hs 


Ged Collar Pin. Sets evenly on collar. 








Ged English Close Fitting Cotlar Pin. 
Either Model. 1/10 Gold 14K. 1% or 


134 in. $1.00, 2 in. $1.25. Ged-White 
Metal, all sizes, 50c. 


The new Ged Collar Supporter, ad- 
justable to any width of semi-soft 
collars and Ged Collar Pins, in 14K. 
Solid Red or Green and 18k. White 
Gold at reasonable prices. 


ae 
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Ged Tie Holder, 1-10 Gold 14K. $1.50, 
1-20 Gold 10K. $1.00, Ged-White Metal, 


50c. 











Ged “Sport”? Tie Holder. 1/10 Gold 
14K. $2.00, Ged-White Metal $1.00. 


Ged-White Metal has the steel-blue 
white color of the most costly metals 
Is solid, not a plate. Will not blacken 
or tarnish. 


Various designs and sizes of Ged 
Tie Holders, plain and Genuine Stone 
Settings, or with oval plates for 
initial engraving in 14K. Solid Red 
or Green Gold. 


Ged Money Grip Preferred by many 
to the bulky billfold. Women find it a 
useful and attractive holder for napkins, 
writing paper and shopping memos. 1-10 
Gold 10K., $1.50; 1-10 Gold 14K., 
$2.50; Sterling Silver, $2.50. Engrav- 
ing additional. 

Ged Money Grips in 14K. Solid Red 
or Green Gold with oval Club, Dia- 
mond, Heart or Spade shape name 
plates, make ideal Bridge Prizes. 

Ged Patented Jewelry is stamped 
“GED” and Quality Marked. 


It not at shops you patronize, write us. 
Illustrated folders mailed on request. 
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hristmas — 


Slart an 


Cdd-a-heard 


PAT. OFF. 


necklace for her 


[CENUINE ORIENTAL PEARLS} 





ICTURE your little girl’s delight 

this Christmas—when you pre- 
sent her with a small strand of beauti- 
ful genuine pearls. Then look farther 
ahead and see her in young woman- 
hood—the proud possessor of a mag- 
| nificent pearl necklace. This is the 
! Add-a-Pearl idea. Each year, on gift 
occasions, you or others add new pearls 
| to the string. It grows more precious 
with time. Make your little girl happy 
—at Christmas. 








Correspondence 
invited from 
dealers only 


Buy additional pearls for your 
Add-a-Pearl necklace on this 
card. It guarantees perfection. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO. 


108 North State Street . Chicago 
































VANITY FAIR 


General von Ludendorft 


(Continued from page 138) 


is quicker and more brilliant, but lacks 
the restraint, the sense of proportion 
and the small degree of modesty 
which characterizes Hindenburg. 

As to the Cagliastro contribution, 
that is wholly mental, or perhaps 
extra-mental. Suffice it to say that 
it has curdled the temperamental mix- 
ture. Ludendorff is as much of an 
international shark in the day of H. 
G. Wells-and Bernard Shaw’ as was 
Cagliastro in the days of William 
Blake and Tobias Smollet. He has 
impressed a number of military crit- 
ics, including Colonel Dewar, author 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s Command. In 
Germany of today he impresses many 
impressionable people and they num- 
ber not a few. In France his name 
is anathema and he remains distin- 
guished as a German who has not 
thought of lecturing in America. 
Despite his ability and_ intelligence, 
the view of Ludendorff as a great 
soldier and a greater politician is 
difficult to understand. Apart from 
being the spoiled child of Germany, 
he is in reality very little more than a 
super-haughty bungler with the man- 
ner of a certain quadruped, or say, 
a German duke. In this respect he is 
a swindle. A lamb in lion’s clothing. 
He did more to lose the war, so cer- 
tain of his critics say, than any ten 
German generals; and when he naive- 
ly puts the blame for this disaster on 
the “home front”, he expects che 
world to be equally naive in believ- 
ing him. Perhaps this is buffoonery. 
Unquestionably grave difficulties ex- 
isted in the turbulent social and polit- 
ical condition of war-time Germany; 
but that they proved a greater danger 
to the prosecution of the war than did 
his singular inability to grasp the 
importance of, say, the Macedonian 
front is indeed questionable. Luden- 
dorff is also quite unable to grasp that 
the same home troubles gave the 
Allied commanders a great deal of 
concern. On this point he should 
address himself to Lord Haig or 
Marshal Pétain. 

In the last October of the war, 
when Ludendorff had changed his 
mind about peace and had thought 
it practicable to continue the struggle, 
the influence of the First Quarter- 
master General—a position created 
for Ludendorff to give him equal re- 
sponsibility in conducting operations 
with ‘Field Marshal Hindenburg—— 
suddenly crumbled. Prince Max von 
Baden, the Chancellor, distrusted his 
opinions and went over his head to 
hear what some cther generals’had to 
say about the military position. This 
was no small affront to a man of 
Ludendorff’s calibre and he has never 
forgotten the insult. 

He wrote out his resignation, but 
was persuaded by Hindenburg to 
“carry on”. Immediately after this 
both men were summoned to Pots- 
dam for an interview with the 
Kaiser. Ludendorff was himself again. 
He told the Kaiser that the army 
could fight on and, in backing 
up his opinion, disagreed violently 
with his monarch on some military 
detail of the projected defensive. The 


Kaiser proved equally spirited and 
in the middle of the altercation Ly. 
dendorff straightened his back and 
sharply criticized the Government, 
the civil authorities in general and 
Prince Max in particular. The Kaj. 
ser replied that he, General Luden. 
dorff, was certainly not responsible 
for the internal conditions of the 
country. Whereupon Ludendorff made 
a statement that ‘implied or seemed 
to imply a challenge to the royal au. 
thority. In an excited voice he de. 
manded to know if he had lost the 
Kaiser’s confidence and if this were 
so he should know how to act. To 
his amazement the Kaiser instantly 
dismissed him, and since the former 
did not even mention Ludendorff iq 
his Memoirs, presumably the First 
Quartermaster General has never been 
forgiven. Ludendorff returned home, 
his military career at an end. A few 
days later he sailed for Sweden and 
remained there until the royalist re. 
action set in. 

The German people, exhausted and 
defeated, had gladly overthrown the 
Imperial régime; for by so doing 
they had hoped to benefit immeasur- 
ably from the celebrated Fourteen 
Points posed by President Wilson. 
They threw themselves enthusiastic. 
ally in building a republican régime 
and revelled in their newfound de. 
mocracy. It would be unkind to say 
that they had done this solely in order 
to escape the punishments of losing 
a war. Some had, others remained 
faithful to republicanism, still others 
had always been republicans. But 
when the peace terms were published 
and proved to be more severe than 
ever they had imagined, they believed 
themselves tricked into signing a 
shameful peace and virtually forced 
into establishing a republic. Quite 
naturally they revolted against their 
betrayers and found their supposed 
freedom only an expression of slav- 
ery; from that moment the royalist 
reaction was born and back came 
General Ludendorff from Sweden. 


His book, published in America a 
Ludendorff’s, Own Story, had just 
been published and was considered by 
countless thousands of Germans as a 
literary and political tour de force. 
Ludendorff told these people that the 
army had never been defeated. He 
extolled the various military leaders 
and did not forget to emphasize the 
Crown Prince, while, as he was bound 
to, politely referred to the Kaiser 
without emphasis. No harsh words 
could be harsh enough for his con- 
demnation of the civil authorities 
who, he said, had enslaved the na- 
tion. He attacked the Catholics— 
Prince Max von Baden was a Catho- 
lic—and he attacked the Jews. 

He took up his residence, bravely 
enough, in Catholic Bavaria and it 
was at Munich that I saw him for the 
first (and the last) time. He ap- 
peared to be the same arrogant man. 
He carried himself very well, spoke 
roughly, almost rudely and_ never 
smiled. For all the world his fea 
tures were those of a sulky bulldog. 
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—Silver Monogram 
Plates for the Car! 


MART! Distinctive! They har- 
monize with all of the other fine 
appointments of the car! 


a ro) Super- Smart 


Deauti Srams 


)) MONOGRAMS 
DE-LUXE 






are exquisite German silver plates, 
sterling silver plated, bearing your 
personal initial. A set consists of 
a pair, one for each side of the car, 
packed in a handsome gift box. 
They are applied instantly by any- 
one with a special patented cement 
which holds them permanently. 
At your dealer’s or sent postpaid. 


Price $3.50 a pair 


complete 


SUPER SMART STUDIOS 
605 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago 
(Special designs to order, $10 up) 



























REVELATION 


E-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g 
SUIT CASE 
(14 Adjustable Heights) 
Use the 
Same 
Suitcase 


a jadi end 
aweek or 
amonth 
The smartest and most convenient 
suit-case you ever saw! Put in 
everything you please—close the 


lid and snap the locks—then push 
down until it is snug. IT HOLDS! 


In Fine Dupont, the Revelation 
is $22.50. In Genuine Leather $37.50 
Sizes 24 & 26 inches 


Mail Orders Filled 
(Booklet on Request) 


GROPPER’S 
FINE LUGGAGE 


337 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Bet. 43-44 St. (Hotel Biltmore) 


28-30 West 34th St., N. Y.C. 
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OGUE’S Book of Etiquette, by 

the Editors of Vogue, treats of 
social conventions with a distinction 
and charm that no other book on the 
subject may even claim to possess. 
You will be glad to own this book, 
which pronounces with the authority 
of Vogue’s long experience as the 
arbiter of social contacts. 
On sale at good bookstores, or by 
mail; $4 postpaid. 


VOGUE 


Greenwich 


aaa 


Connecticut 





Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway 
Telephone Murray Hill 4603 fA 
X= Charge accounts opened. 

















Around the World 


on the 


RESOLUTE 


en four months, an enthralling pano- 
rama of strange lands weaves spells of 
enduring enchantment. The prosaic every 
day is forgotten. Perfect service, perfect 
management and a perfect cuisine comple- 
ment the fascinating tour 


SAILING WESTWARD 


From New York From Havana 
J “8 a - ~ From San Francisco 
rom LOS ngetes 
pease Feb. 9, 1926 


Rates $1500 and up including shore excursions 


To the West Indies 


on the 


RELIANCE 


HE blue sky and blue sea welcome you. 

Winter seems far away. Panama and the 
Spanish Main whisper romantic tales, and 
the gorgeous islands and quaint natives make 
the shore trips fascinating adventures. 


SAILINGS 
Dec. 21 — 14 days 
(S. S. RESOLUTE) 
Jan. 9— 15 days Feb. 27 — 27 days 
Jan. 27 — 27 days April 1 — 14 days 
Rates $150 and $250 and up 


For full information about these splendid cruises, send to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES ~ 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 177N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St. .Philadelohia 574 Market St., San Francisco 
87 St. James St., Montreal or local steamship and tourist agents 
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Superb for 
Christmas 
Giving 






i 


Ladies $22.50 | 
Gentlemen 
$30 


(by parcel post, 
prepaid ) 





Imported by Louis Mark 
for Americans to wear 


OU can make someone 
very happy by having 
us send a pair of these 
wonderful, custom-made 
Cook riding boots —for 
either ladies or gentlemen. 





Golf Shoes 


for “Him” 


TURDY Scotch grains, 

made as only British 
master craftsmen can build 
a golf shoe. 


Warranted for years of 
wear, the “Lobby” golf shoe 
literally has no superior. 

In ordering either riding 
boots or golf shoes, be 
careful to specify roominess 
in size and instruct us the 
exact date for delivery. 


"12 


Sent anywhere in North 
America upon mention of your 
size accompanied by check or 
money order. 


Address all inquiries to 


“LOUIS MARK” 
143 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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SMART ....... . but intensely practical 





Smart, but ever so _"""“""_ 


wearable is this 
Chéruit ensemble in 
grey kashmir, trim- 
med in modernistic 
fashion, with its 
blue-green suéde-fin- 
ished blouse, its 
green hat, its silver, 
black and white en- 
velope purse. 

Could you imagine 
feeling other than 
your best in such a 
costume ? Vogue 
shows you pages and 
pages of equally 
smart and practical 
clothes in every issue 
—for every type— 
and every occasion 





consider Vogue smart, of course—but a bit extreme? 
Who fear that too frequent peeps inside its exotic covers 
might start you off on a mad career of buying that would 

} — end in Paris or the poorhouse? 


TT hh oe RE you, madame, one of those unthinking ladies who 
F 


Never were you more mistaken. The Vogue-trained 
woman buys no more than the one who buys by ear. 
Sometimes she buys less. But—she always buys what she 
really wants—and continues to want what she’s bought. 


Because Vogue doesn’t stop with showing her this—and 
this—and this—like a great shop window, glittering but 
dumb. Vogue explains the reasons that underlie success- 
ful buying at the moment. Vogue tells her what she must 
have—what she may have—what it would be a tragedy to 
have—and why. 


Gradually, a sense of confidence comes to her with the 
knowledge that she’s beginning to know clothes. She 
never buys and throws away, as she used to do—or wears, 
protesting but powerless. Her friends admire what she 
chooses for herself; they ask her advice. Men like her 
better, because to be seen with her carries a subtle kind of 
distinction. . . . Her clothes work for her, instead of 
against her, in all sorts of ways. ... And how much has 
she paid for this invaluable transformation? How much 
would you have to pay? . . . Just seven dollars! 


years of Vogue $7 


a special ofter 
good for a limited time only 
regular price $5 a year 


Vogue will save you money on every one of its numbers—perhaps many times 
the subscription price. Not the kind of saving that means doing without 


things you like, but the kind that eliminates buying mistakes. They’re the 





biggest extravagance—aren’t they? And they don’t bring you a second’s 


pleasure—do they? So—this year economize—and enjoy it. 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now 


Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. = 

0 Enc losed find $7.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (48 issues) of Vogue (OR) s 
ae ee ene eae ny Ce aD i ED = Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 
on FO ee : OUR ean ee 2 would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
+ aan “ you get them for $7. A saving of $9.80 or 21c a copy 
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OUR card in this Gift Package of 100 Dunhill 
Cigarettes will solve your gift problem per- 
fectly....If not at your dealers, send $1.25 to 


CONTINENTAL TOBACCO COMPANY, Inc. 
Fisk Building, New York City 


‘Why not Give the Finest 7 


Dunhill 


LONDO 


CIGARETTES 


Style 
of the 
Cimes 
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She FLORSHEIM SHOE 





Fiorsuems for evening are as fashionable 

as a church wedding. You know their style 

is distinguished —authentic—and their 
A quality above question. 


Most Styles 1O 


Tue FrorsHem SHozr CompANY 


eManufacturers « 


CHICAGO 








FOR T HE MAN 
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ent of the Ownership, Management, ete., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Vanity Fair, published monthly at Greenwich, 
Conn., fur October 1, 1925. State of Connecticut, 
County of Fairfield, ss.: Before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Condé Nast, who having 
heen duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of Vanity Fair, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations to wit: That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 
Greenwich, Conn., Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager and General 
Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, Greenwich, Conn. 
2. That the owners are: The Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc., Greenwich, Conn.; Stockholders: 
Condé Nast, 1040 Park Ave., N. Y.; M. DeWitt, 
375 Riverside Drive, N. Y.; M. DeWitt, Trustee 
for Clarisse C. Nast, Coudert Nast, Natica Nast, 
Esther A, Nast, E. C. Wurzburg, 375 Riverside 
Drive, N. Y¥.; E. H. Stimson, 109 E. 71st St., 
N. Y.; F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; E. 
W. wton, 31 W. 10th St., N. ¥.; F. F. Soule, 
Y 


Stater: 










Chicago, I1.; R. Wright, 447 Park Ave., N. Y.; 
F. W. Crowninshield, 1040 Park Ave., N. Y.; 
Heyworth Campbell, 45 Tieman Place, N. Y. 
City; Sara Birchall, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
¢r other securities are: American Bond & Mort- 
kage Co., 345 Madison Ave., N. Y. Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; Harriet 
FE. Aron, Executrix, 12 East 86th St., N. Y. 
City. 4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders, and security holders as they ap- 
Pear upon the books of the company but alSo in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
bears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
fraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
‘ompany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
4 capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and subscribed 
before me this Ist day of October, 19! 


(Seal) Ellis C. MacGowan, Notary 
My Commission expires Feb. 1, 1930. 
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LAUTO TROMPETTE 


HEY have just arrived from France 
--these horns that are universally used 
in Paris and on the Continent. Smart in 
appearance, distinctive in tone, they add a 
touch of individuality to your car. $6. 50 


An extraordinary Gift Sent postpaid 
asily attached. A good auxiliary signa 


Chas. A.Kirkland,Inc.,70E.45St.,N. Y.C. 




















Ghe Remoliter 


for all kinds of smokes! 


Here is a smoke lighter that will please you. 
Ornamental as well as useful, finished in an- 
tique silver it lights your pipe, cigar or cig- 
arette equally well and instantly from your 
electric light current. 









A suitable gift for him or her. 
Heating units renew- 


able. 
At your dealers or sent 
prepaid for $5.00. 
Guaranteed abso- 
lutely. 

The REMO CORPORATION en 














SMOOTHSOK 


PENDENT-GRIP makes 
these garters the Epitome 
of Smartness and Comfort 
Don’t have ugly, crumpled socks. The 
long ““Smoothsok”’ Pendent-Grip takes 
a deep grasp on the hose. Wide. long 
stretch webbing lies over the sock, 
holding it smooth and neat. No thick 
pad—-all metal parts protected. 


STYLE M —in fifty college and 
military stripes, all with the 5 Oc 
Smoothsok Pendent-Grip.. . 


STYLE S —Super quality web- 
bing, long stretch rubber and 
lustrous iridescent art siik, gen- 
uine pigskin Smoothsok 

pe Pere 

If your shop hasn’t them, write us. 

KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 
124 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Makers for 40 years of 
Suspenders Belts Garters Pajamas 


Kno'*Quality 
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An eight tube Super-Heterodyne 
that uses no batteries 


A SINGLE control for tuning—and 
ai power taken from the lighting cir- 
|, Cuit—as easy as switching on a lamp! 





/\ There are many remarkable things about 
//) the Radiola 30. Inside a finely built cabi- 

net which reflects the grace of refined 
_ simplicity, is the new eight-tube Super- 
Heterodyne. With it is the new power 
loudspeaker that can equal the actual 
volume of an orchestra. It can give you 
the richest thrill of radio—make you 
feel the very presence of the artists, give 
you true, faithful reproduction at any vol- 
ume you want. You can suit the loudness 


RCA Loudspeaker, 
Model 104 . $245 


® RCA-Radiola 


‘ad MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOTRONS 


of your reception to the size of your room, 
and reproduce any performance exactly, in / 
every point of tone quality and volume. / 






The device in Radiola 30 which eliminates /// 
all A, B and C batteries has special ar- if 
rangements to control the voltage, so that 
no matter how the line current from the 
power house may vary, your reception never 
varies. This has never been done before! 





Radiola 30 is so built that time and weather 
cannot hurt it—so remarkable in its per- 
formances that new discoveries will not 
replace it. It is a radio receiver that will 
last through the years. 


Radiola 25 with 6 
Radiotrons . $165 


Radiola 30 (pictured in 
main illustration) en- 
tirely complete . $575 
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Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Stenway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
. y; : welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 


sal ae. oo and as friends of the Steinway family. 





© he Instrument of the Immortals 


a playing 


Chopin's C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo—his instrument 
lending glamour and en- 
chantment of tone to mu- 
sic that is in itself pure 
magic....Hofmann 
playing a Bach fugue—the 
clear, brilliant toulades 3 
carried to the farthest lis- j 
tener by the instrument he 
chose long ago to interpret | 

; 

} 
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his genius. . . . Paderew- 
ski thrilling packed au- 
diences by his dynamic 
rendition of Beethoven's 
Emperor Concerto—with 
the Steinway meeting his ; 
excessive demands as per- 
fectly as it has met them 
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itself in a voice like no 
}| other voice in the world, 
t| the full, rounded beauty of 
;| its tone can be discerned. 
.. . And no matter how 
strongly you may express 
your approval, you may be 
| assured that it has all been 
_ said before you—by hun- 
f; dreds of the most cele- 
brated figures in the world 
of music for more than half 
a century. 

The Steinway is made in 
numerous styles and sizes 
to fit the acoustic condi- 
tions of your home and tke 
limitations of your income. 
It is sold at the lowest 
possible price and upcn 
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for thirty-four years... . ; the most convenient terms. 

Every musicloverknows | } And to all its admitted 
these great moments of mu- | i | advantages the Steinway 
sic. And asthe first chords SS i ca tei = “owt adds the definite gift of 


are sounded, before the a 
genius of pianist and com- 
poser sweeps away all details, 
every true lover of music 
renders his unspoken tribute 
to the miraculous singing tone of the 
Steinway piano. 


For the tone of the Steinway is prob- 
ably its best known characteristic. 
The extraordinary durability of the 
Steinway, its beauty of form and finish, 
its amazingly quick response to the 
hand and spirit of the musician—these 








La : 
} permanence. It will en- 
dure through generation 
after generation. You need 


never buy another piano. 

i NS pp Sy 

pai , i i 

are known and praised in every musi- There is a Steinway dealer in your community 

cal center of the world. But nothing % "ear you through whom you may purchase a 
- os “1 new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 

touches the heart of a rman like and the balance will be extended over a period 

the superbly clear and delicate treble, of two years. *Used pianos accepted in 

the floating golden mezzo-tones, the partial exchange. 

velvety depth and sonority of the bass. Prices: $875 and Up ronsprsin 

In the silence of the Steinway show-  greinway & Sons, SteINway HAL 

rooms, where the Steinway speaks for 109 W. 57th Street, New York 


\W AY THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


New STEINWAY HALL 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 

buildings on @ street noted for finely designed 

business structures. As @ center of music, 

at will extend the Steinway tradition to the 
new generations of music lovers. 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
uses the Steinway exclusively 
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CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















